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MUTUAL INFLUENCE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

" A Baby that has got no mother, ma'am, God help it ! " 

The woman who held the child, and uttered these words, was 
a homely, middle-aged person, decently dressed, so far as an 
extreme cleanness could render tidy clothes that were in the last 
stage of darned decay. The infant she held in her arms was 
also scrupulously neat, for all it^ coarse, mean wrappings. 

The woman's face wore a .^anul,*^^eprecating expression, as 
she curtsy ed, and let faJl/:^iefte»;^ofds, in reply to a half- 
inquiring look which sheH^ciedt she re$d in the countenance of 
one of the passers-by, a -If^dy 4» a ricfr ^Ik pelisse, carrying a 
thickly-gilt book in her han^d; as she passed up the street, glancing 
at the woman and babyj wild stoodclose in her way. The 
woman, as she spoke, had eveh advanced a step, as if somewhat 
to bar the passage, and claim attention to the appeal she made ; 
but the lady swept on unheedingly, after her own passing 
glance, as though she had not heard the words by which it was 
responded to. 

" I must speak up louder and bolder next time," muttered the 
woman. *' Beggin 's a trade I never learned ; and it seems it 
wants an apprenticeship, like any other calling. But for thee, 
poppet," she added, leaning over the sleeping babe, " I must try 
and get the hard lesson off, though it 's bad beginning at my 
time of life." 

The wind moaned by in piercing, sudden gusts from the river^ 
forming little sharp eddies in the wide thoTO\l^iaTe>^^\.\^^^i::^ 
from the bridge. A i5erce current of air dxe^ to\xTA>5Xvft'0t!A'^^ 
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clad woman and lier burden, as she stood sliivcring and defence- 
less in the* open way,— one of those steep, hilly streets that 
abound in the good old town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Heavy- 
laden carts staggered up the ascent, the horses straining, and 
tugging, i^d labouripg with stretched harness and quivering 
shafts, as they tacked sideways along, their iron-shod hoofs 
slipping and striking sparks from beneath their shaggy fetlocks 
each time they vainly strove to plant a firm step ; great wains 
tottered top-heavy, swaying to and fro, as they made their 
perilous descent, creaking and groaning, and leaving a broad- 
shiny track on one side behind them, marking the safely- 
impeding reluctancy of the dropped drag ; foot-passengers bent 
forward, breasting the cold wi^d and the toil of the up-hill progress, 
ever and anon stopping to whisk round and avoid the clouds of 
dust that whirled in their faces, peppering their clothes, dredg- 
ing against their cheeks and foreheads, and sifting into their 
eyes. The heavy sails of the colliers and other craft lying 
moored in the river flapped with unwieldy abruptness, while the 
little pennons that fluttered from the mast-heads seemed giddy 
with their ceaseless, rapid motion. Straws were whirled into 
open entries, and shop-doors banged to with startling sudden- 
ness. There was a black, sullen look in the air, partly the 
efiect of the keen, savage-cutting wind, partly the effect of the 
dense, coal-smoke atmosphere, perpetually hovering in ^ murky 
cloud, indispersible even by such a blast as then blew straight 
from the north-east. All was chill and gloomy; even the 
grocers' and confectionery shops, with which the place abounds 
— for tea and sugar-plums seem to form the chief nutriment of 
miners, to judge by the large japan canisters, and the piles of 
coloured chalk and sugar, by courtesy called sweetmeats, that 
lie wedged and heaped in almost every other shop-window in 
iN^ewcastle, — could not enliven the general dreariness of the 
aspect of the spot on that harsh, cheerless day. 

Tet still the >voman lingered in the open street, and still she 
niade an occasional courageous attempt to call the attention of 
the passers-by to the orphan charge she held in her arms. 
Presently a figure approached that fixed all her attention. 
It was a horseman, and came straight across the bridge, along 
a narrow street that led through, the suburb of Gateshead from 
Hhe open country beyond. He was dressed after the fashion of 
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^ gentleman — but nnmistakably a country gentleman ;' for the 
scarlet coat aQ4 wbite corduroys that he Fore looked like 
wonted apparel ; he was carefully booted and spurred, and bore 
& he^vy silver-mounted hunting-whip of antiquated make. He 
seemed a youngish man, and sat his horse like one accustomed 
to the saddle an4 to the pursuit of field-sports. He held his 
Jipad bent forward, with his hat over his eyes, to avoid the 
dust and driving wind, so that his face was concealed from 
view as he came oi^ward ; but there was something in his 
general appearancjs that from the first attracted the woman's 
notice an^ kept it riveted upon him. As he approached she 
drew near^r to the kerb-stone, and stood there gazing intently. 

At almost the same moment he had caught sight of her, and 
she had recognized him, each exclaiming simultaneously — 
" Jfartha I " " The young Squire ! " 

^* Tell me, Martha, tell me " he began impatiently, but 

seemed unable to proceed, only leaning from his horse, and 
Ipoking eagerly into the wopian*s face. : 

She shook her l^ead, appearing as little able as himself to 
speak. A|; length she said, " Best dismount, Mr. Harry, sir ; 
and then you can st^p aside out of the throng with me ; and— 
and — I cj|,n tell you all quietly, gently." 

He still kept looking wistfully at her in silence, bi;t did as 
she suggested, mech^ically throwing himself off his horse, and 
giving its rein into the hands of a lad who was hovering i^ear 
in the hope of such a chance, with charge to lead it round to a 
certain inn he named, where he was staying. 

He was scarcely on the pavement beside her before he 
grasped the woman by the arm> drew her a little apart from 
the crowd of passers, and sai4 hoarsely, ''Kow tell me of 
Hetty. Where is ^lle ? Take me at once to her." 

"Be patient, Mr. Hwry, sir; take courage— bear up, sir; 
I J^ave but poor news to tell." 

•* 1 feared as much — I knew she must have suffered — have 
gone through terrible scenes — so high-hearted, so proud of spirit 
as my poor Hetty ! — so unused to the world, so unequal to its 
stn^ggles ; SQ gay, so inexperienced. But you, my good Marthi^, 
you did not leave her ; you staypd by her, you helped her throxs^sS?^ 
all her trpi^bles, — I know you didi did '50\xiio\.^ Xcsvit^«^«^ 
forsook her at the woTBt \ i^nd now you B\i«XV \»St^ V«t ^qtk^^^x 

B 2 
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—you shall bring her brother to her. Come, lead me where she 
is. I am prepared for a poor place — ^but she shall soon exchange 
it for a better. I have come to fetch her home — ^home, Martha. 
We'll all set out for the old hall as soon as she can bear the 
journey." He had talked himself into a hopeful strain ; and 
by the time he spoke of home and a return to it with her 
whom he came to seek, he looked with an attempted cheerful 
glance into Martha's face ; but seeing its unchanged, mournful 
expression, he had added falteringly the words, ''as soon as 
she can bear the journey ; " and now still farther added, " for 
I fear she is very, very ill — reduced, weak — perhaps dangerously 
ill. For God's sake-! speak, Martha ! Your manner makes me 
dread I know not what ! " 

' " Look here, sir," said the poor woman, at a loss how best to 
break to her young master the fatal truth she had to tell him. 
" Look here, Mr. Harry, sir ; lift up the comer of my shawl, 
and see what I have in my arms." 

He stared at her bewilderedly for one instant, then hastily 
put back the shawl. A baby's face lay nestled beneath ; its eyes 
were closed, its breathing quick but regular; its colour rosy 
and healthful ; all showed it to be in a deep, sweet sleep. 

"Miss Hetty's child," the woman said, softly and sadly; 
then, added, "Lord forgive me for saying so, when she has as 
good a right to be a mother as the honestest woman and best 
lady of them all ! Mrs. Captain Ireton, I should have said, to 
be sure ; but my poor young mistress seemed always th§ same 
to me — a girl — a child — the young thing I had nursed from her 
long-clothes. I managed to call her by her right name, — her 
married name, — ^to the folks here ; but seeing you, Mr. Harry, 
sir, made * Miss Hetty* come quite natural. My darling child ! 
my sweet creature ! my dear young mistress ! " 

The tears that had so long been restrained, now poured down 
the cheeks of the faithful nurse ; and she burst into lamenta- 
tions that left no doubt of the fatal truth. The Squire had till 
then striven to hide from himself the extent of his fears ; he 
would believe his sister ill, in want, starving, dying — anything 
but actually dead ; now, the words that fell from Martha, in her 
passion of grief, destroyed the last delusive hope. He under- 
stood at length, in its bare, naked horror, the fact that his 
beJored Hetty, bis young sister, the companion of his boyhood. 
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the joy of his yoath, the pride of his manly years, was past all 
comfort, all help, — that he had come too late, — that she was no 
longer in being. 

•* It's too true, Mr. Harry, sir ! Her bold, brave spirit bore her 
up against the old Squire's pitiless usage for a long time, — ^but 
she gave way at last. When her young husband fell sick, and 
died suddenly, her courage had its first blow. Then came 
poverty ; and she needing, at that time more than ever, the 
comforts and luxuries she'd been used to all her young days ! 
Getting no answer to that last letter she wrote to old master, 
brought her lower and lower, and at length broke her heart. 
She moped and pined, though she'd never own how she cared 
one bit for all that had come about ; and when we got poorer 
and poorer, and were obliged to leave the cottage out yonder, 
for a cheaper lodging in the close town, she made believe she 
didn't feel the change, — but she did. I saw her face get whiter 
and thinner, and her poor eyes get hoUower and hollower, till 
at last they were so sunk in her head that they only looked 
large because her cheeks were so wasted. She never seemed 
herself after we came to live in that stifling hole, and I knew 
then how it must be, though I tried to keep up a cheerful face 
to her. I think she had a fancy too, herself, how it was with 
her ; for she once asked me, in a voice as like her old merry one 
as she could make it, * Nursey ! d'ye think my baby will ever be 
born alive P* And when I said, 'Yes, sure, my own darling 
Miss Hetty ; and will be a joy and comfort to you yet, to make 
up for all that's past and gone,' she only shook her head, and 
spoke no more for a minute or two ; and then she said, quite 
sudden like, ' Well, if it live, you'll take care of it, and be as 
good a nursey-mother to it as you have always been to me, 
Matty Pattykin, won't you P ' And then I knew, — ^for all she 
spoke so gay and careless in her tone, and for all the old playful 
name she always called me by, — that she felt she should never 
live to be a mother to her babe herself. True enough ! It was 
born in the deep, dark night ; and as the morning broke, my 
darling Miss Hetty died in these very arms. I understood 
what she meant, though she couldn't speak ; but her look was 
enough ; it reminded me of the promise between us abo^^t^ V<^ 
baby. I think she made out that X \iiidec&U>o^V«t — ^o^^^swoS^ 
speak no more than herself— as her ia^e txanaa^ c^\\ft ^'Bi«i.x "«» 
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its own bright, happy look of old times came over it, atid so it 
remained till she died ; and there it lies still, so peaceful, so 
sweet, and so mild, so young, and so innocent, you might almost 
believe it has a smile upon it. I couldn't shed otie tear then, 
though I cry so now ; my heart felt swelled and aching, as if it 
had a heavy weight Upon it, and my head felt bursting ; but I 
t*rent about what I had to do as if I was stupid. I Smoothed 
her dear young limbs, and covered them with her own \<rhite 
dressing-gown, and laid over her darling face her last catnbrio 
handkerchief, — all the things we had left of what I had tried so 
hard to keep for her, when one piece of clothing dfter another 
had to be parted with, to get her a little gruel or tea, whenever 
she could be got to take it; for she always pretended she wanted 
nothing, and was neither hungry nor thirsty, though I knew 
fast enough she must he both. But now, though she would never 
waUt sup nor bit nlore, her baby woUld ; and there must be 
some help got somehow for it, poor lainb ! So, in desperatioti, 
yet all along stupefied and dull-like, — as if I had no feeling ever 
since, I think, — I took up my darling Miss Hetty's child in my 
arms, and came out this morning on a wild errand, to find hope 
and help. Praised be His name that sent it to me in yourself, 
Mr. Harry, sir ! Little did I think, when I left thatrootn, all 
silent and hkt&, with only my poor darhng stretched thercj cold 
and pale, lying dll by herself, with no one to watch by her^ not 
even her faithful Matty, who hoped never, nev^r to leate her so 
long as she wad above groUnd — ^little did I think With whom I 
should return to it ! " 

" And where is it P Take me at once td it — to her ! " ex- 
claimed the Squire, huskilyi as he raised his face from between 
his hands, where he had held it buried, while the worthy nurse 
poured forth her sad history. 

" It is just by — iu the nearest chare ; this ^ay, Mr. Hairy, 
sir." — " In a chair ! " muttered the Squire, half unconsciously, 
as if he thought the poor woman's trouble had turned heir head, 
to talk of lodging in a chair. 

" Ay, Mr. Harry, sir, a chare. They call them chares here^ 

•^these close alleys that lead up from the Water-side ; a dismal 

place for our bright Miss Hetty to live in ! A miserable place 

for her young body to lie dead in I " 

4^^ j^urse Jed on for H Tittle way from the spot where they had 
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stood, and then turned into a narrow passagei that opened from 
the street in which they were. It ascended by steps, and wound 
up through the houses on either side, a sort of out-of-door stair- 
case. Almost every step was thickly occupied with boots find 
shoes, of all dimensions, ranged side by side, evidently for sale ; 
for the houses which flanked the steps had low-browed, dingy 
shops, in the windows of Which heaps more of the same articles 
were just discernible through the dusty, darkened atmosphere. 
These boots aiid shdes presented every diversity of cobbled, 
patched, and pieeed decrepitude; every varied make of hob- 
nailed, iron-heeled, list, leather, and wooden : there was the 
ehild*s ankle-strapped shoe ; the boy's tongued and thick-soled 
school-boot with its lace of leather and its leathern-binding ; tho 
youth's clouted brogue ; the ploughman's stout high-low ; the 
townsman's "new-footed calf Wellington;" women's clogs and 
pattens; and wooden shoes innumerable, such as are rife in 
French fishing-towns — clumsy, tough-hewn thitigs — some en- 
tirely of wood, some with upper-leathers iiearly As inflexible as 
wood, and fastenings of rude metal clasps. These wooden shoes 
were of all sizes ; from such as seemed fit only for the stunted 
dimensions of a Chinese lady's foot, but were in reality intended 
for the soft, smalli plump foot of babyhood, up to the full-grOWn 
waggoner's or miner's wear^ looking like moderate-siBed hip or 
slipper baths. 

Making his way through all this myriad of cordwaiaery, 
though little heeding its precise nature, the Squire, as ho fol- 
lowed the nurse on her upward way, was yet conscious of the 
suflbcating atmosphere generated by all these agglomerated 
boots and shoes, and ho felt the close-pent, over-hanging aspect 
of the place in oppressive keeping with the effect upon his senses. 
As he instinctively looked uptowctrds the sky, for a gliinpse of 
space and a breath of fresh ailr^ ho tittW the massive stdne walls 
of the castle, Or jail, froWnitg and beetling above the summit of 
the steep Wiiiding chafe ; ahd it seemed only a crowning cit- 
eumstatice in the images of confined, breathless, hopeless im- 
prisonment that surrounded him on all sides. 

As they entered the one of these shop-dens, above which was 
the ehambel* they SoUghti there Was, superadded to XJoSb Q^^-t 
odotirs of the Bpotj d sttotig whiff of beei-ateak «Ai^ oTL\WiA\^>3^w!L 
A Bteamuig dish of wiiich the ownet oi tti^i d^^\^^^^^ tJ^^^-^ 
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to regale in company with his wife and family ; and the Squire 
saw the nurse suddenly stagger, gasp, and turn pale as she was 
about to say a few words before she passed on up stairs. She 
reeled, and would have fallen, had not the woman of the house 
started forward to her assistance, with feminine instinct first 
catching the baby from her arms. 

*' It's my opinion it's the smell of the victuals, sir," said the 
master of the shop, turning to the Squire, in explanation. " To 
the best of my belief she an't touched solid food for days, nor 
nothing at all but what my good woman has forced upon her 
under pretence of a neighbourly cup o* tea. She plied her 
with the bread and butter, making believe she didn't see how 
bad she wanted it, for she was high ; and besides, she knowed 
we was poor ourselves ; and so she always put a good face on 
her own starving, while she worked her fingers to the bone to 
prevent her young missus's. I beg pardon, sir, but if you're a 
friend, I'm glad you're come j for they're in a sad straight ; the 
poor young body couldn't hold out no longer, but died, sir ; and 
as for this one, it speaks for itself, that things must be at a hard 
pass with her, when the smell of meat is so scarce that it upsets 
her." 

The Squire, in a few words, explained who he was ; and com- 
mending the faithful nurse to the best care of the good people 
of the house, proceeded up stairs alone, to the chamber where 
his sister lay dead in her early prime. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

Old Squire Heathcote, of Heathcote Hall, was a man remark- ' 
able for two things — excessive obstinacy and excessive precision. 
A dictum of his, once pronounced, was irrevocable, and to be 
abided by, at all events. If he had by any unfortunate chance 
happened to have said, " I'll be shot if it isn't ! " relative to a 
certain matter that turned out contrary to what he had asserted, 
he might have been capable of ordering himself out into the 
court-yard, with his gamekeepers drawn up in array, to shoot 
him on the spot. His wife was, happily, the most uncontra- 

^tious and ^abujissive of women, She had )[meekly married 
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him, and after meekly bearing him two children, had meekly 
lived some few years, and then — meekly died. 

As is common with people of his character. Squire Heathcote 
was a man of small mind. His obstinacy and preciseness were 
conjoined with a limited range of thoughts and sentiments. He 
was stubbornly bigoted, and stiffneckedly opinionated. He had 
certain fixed ideas — if ideas they may be called — ^which were 
rather notions, vague in their scope, but immutable in their 
decision. His faculties were not powerful, but headstrong ; his 
understanding not forcible, but pertinacious. He had a sort of 
tautology of mind ; his narrow sphere of intelligence producing 
veriest repetition of the same images. He had his son christened 
Henry, which was his own name ; and when he had a daughter 
bom to him, he had called her Henrietta, from sheer lack of 
intellectual energy^ and disinclination towards any fresh exercise 
of the imagination. His favourite oath was, "By the Lord 
Harry ! " and his usual denunciation, " Goto old Harry ! " He 
converted pleasures into penalties, by the monotonous style of 
their appointed recurrence. He would always have a certain kind 
of party on a certain date ; a ball on such a day, a dinner-party on 
such another, with exactly the same several sets of guests in- 
vited to each. 

He would have considered it almost an act of moral delin- 
quency to omit having roast leg of mutton at his table on a 
particular day in each week ; though it sometimes involved a 
servant's galloping over to the next town in a pelting rain — the 
distress of a horse — the distraction of the butcher, whose usual 
supply of meat had failed — and the agitation and anxiety of his 
meek wife, lest his lordly will should be inevitably thwarted. 
He would have deemed it a breach of religious duty to have any- 
thing but roast beef and plum-pudding on Christmas-day ; he 
made it a scruple of conscience that pancakes should be served 
on Shrove-Tuesday ; and would have considered it little less 
than a crime not to eat salt fish on Ash-Wednesday. 

He kept all the clocks in the house regular to a second, with 
his own hand ; although he made no use of his time, or frittered 
it away as if it were the least valuable of his possessions — as 
perhaps it was. 

He was highly incensed if the post did. iio\i coTfiL& Kx^^ ^\A 'Oe^^ 
letter-ba^ were not placed on the breaM«Bt-\.^\^ ^>Mi^\.\x3B5\^ *w: 
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a moment ; though he had no correspondence he cared about, 
and invariably put off reading his newspapers till evening. This 
he contrived to make another periodical pest ; for, like many 
despotic readers of newspapers, he always read them aloud. 
Not satisfied with the amusement he derived from their perusal, 
he insisted on making hearers df whatever luckless persons 
chanced to be by, howetcr otherwise their attehtion might be 
engaged. He liked to have an audietLce. He chose to have an 
interest taken in his " extraordinary growth of tutnips " and 
" strawberries of prodigious size." If his wife were anxious to 
slip away and give some forgotten order to the housekeeper, 
upon which she knew depended the important question of 
dinner (and consequent peace) for the next day, she must sit 
still and listen to a long political debate of which she tmderstood 
not one word j or if his daughter were deep in the calculation of 
knotting stitches, she must " lose count " to mark the particulars 
of a *' melancholy accident," or attend to the details of a " grand 
boxing-match," for neither Of Which she oared one jot. 

He turned luxuries into inflictions by his method of dis- 
pensing, withholding, or controlling thetn. He invested them 
with so many petty restrictions, so many stiff observances, so 
many troublesome punctilios, which were by no means to be 
infringed, that people gave up avaihng themselves of the in- 
dulgences in sheer despair at the concomitailt annoyances^ 
Although no reader, he jprided hitnself on a fine library, a choice 
collection of books, that he possessed. It had been the cherished 
acquisition of an ancestor of his, vrho had taste and judgment 
Sufficient for its selection as well as its eHjoytaent. Not only as 
a family heir-loom Was it a source of gratification to our Squire, 
but as affording him exercise for his love of precision^ He 
regularly ordered new publications from town, adding them 
carefully and chronologically to the rest; He was very 
nice in their binding; and Would send a book back to 
London to be re-bound, if its style were not accurately to his 
fancy. He would spend whole mornings in his library arranging 
the volumes — not reading them. He was very particular about 
their matching and ranging exactly and eVenly oh the shelves, 
filiated to see gaps, worried while one existed, would search 
^t|P missing tome, and if he discovered that it had been 
a wajr for perusal, would be restless during jts absence/ 
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and fidget about the person who happened to be reading it. If 
it were his meek wife, she soon discovered the object of his un- 
eslfiiness, and dutifully put a period to it by silently and imme- 
diately restoring it to its place. If it were his light-hearted 
daughter, she played with his fidgetiness, pretended not to see^ 
its aim, taking neither hint nor innuendo ; and when she could no 
longer feign ignorance of his meaning, she would afiect to bo 
weary of the book^ and, half yawning, half laughing, carry it 
back to the study ahd pop it up on the shelf carelessly as 
might be. 

As for his son, having originally no bent for literature, ho 
came to hftte the sight of books as perpetually associated with 
some objection, or admonition, or teasing interposing of 
authority on the part of his father; and accordingly gave 
them up as a hopeless pursuit, and gave himself up to 
the more congenial prosecution of his favourite fields-ports. 
In his personal conformation he was strong and athletic; 
in his mental constitution he was somewhat supine. In him 
were modified the characteristics he inherited from both parents. 
His mother's meek spirit, in him became mere passive acqui- 
escence with his father's will ; while the latter's precision and 
obstinacy took the shape of habitual compliance and dogged ■ 
obedience. He had a rooted dislike to opposition ; and was, 
both by temperament and circumstance, mild and yielding. 
Young Squire Heathcote, or " Mr. Harry," as he was most fre- 
quently styled, was a general favourite with household, tenantry, 
and neighbourhood. 

Towards his son and heir the fbrmal old Squire entertained a 
mixed feeling. He took a certain sort of pride in him as the 
future representative of himself, — the inheritor of his estate, his 
family greatness, his country honours and consequence, his 
entire possessions ; but he had at the same time a kind of little 
jealousy of him,— -a paltry eagerness to display his present 
authority over him, a ceaseless desire to maintain a continuance 
of his power, and a fretful, besetting mistrust of the period when 
the young man would be emancipated from both. 

Of all living beings, Sqtlire Heathcote best loved his daughter 
Henrietta, or Hetty, as she was familiarly called. Aft^i^ ^\& 
wife died, his afiection for the young giiV tooV a. TEisyc^ ^^\c.W3l- 
strAtite shape than any he had eTer etkVfeV^^^* ^^ '^^'^ 
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almost brook something less than implicit submission from her. 
He tolerated her sprightly insubordination, and connived at her 
lively freedoms. She would gaily disregard all indirect sugges- 
tions of his ; and if an absolute command threatened, she would 
laugh it off. Her father humoured her more than any one in 
the world ; and, to- prevent this indulgence from interfering with 
his law of irreversible decree, he evaded, as much as possible, 
pronouncing any in her case, and rarely issued a mandate that 
regarded her, till he was pretty sure it stood no chance of being 
disobeyed. She, like most spoilt people, was not slow to perceive 
her power over him ; and she was both fond and proud of its 
exercise ; but her mode was ever so pleasant and sportive, that, 
far from resenting the ascendency, he but doted the more on his 
subduer. Besides, there was a kind of will in submitting to 
hers; he willed to be swayed by his pretty daughter, his 
favourite child. 

There was only one occasion when he had a suspicion that she 
had succeeded in pursuing her own way rather than his, to an 
extent that he would never have permitted, had he known the 
exact circumstances in time. There was a Mr. Morton Wor- 
thington, son and heir to a neighbouring country gentleman, of 
good birth and ancient descent, who possessed the finest estate 
in the county. There existed a distant relationship between the 
two families of Worthington and Heathcote, which the Squire 
hoped to see brought into still nearer alliance by a marriage 
between Morton and his own daughter Henrietta; but Mr. 
Morton Worthington was a young man of reserved manners, 
grave, stately, self-concentrated ; and, though he betrayed un- 
mistakable evidence of his being irresistibly captivated by the 
sparkling Hetty, yet he never gave sufficiently declared token of 
his attachment to warrant his being looked upon as her suitor. 
Squire HeathcotC) hoping all must eventually take place as he 
had preordained in his own mind, left things to time; but 
suddenly, and without his being able to account for the abrupt 
secession, Mr. Morton Worthington left home, and returned 
again in a few weeks, accompanied by a bride, as opposed in 
every particular of feature, person, and disposition to the lively, 
bJooming Hetty, as could possibly be conceived. Squire Heath- 
^o^ could never verify his surmise ; but lue \ia^ \i\% 07ni\si\%- 
^rjogs that thi^ match had been actua\\y ml\iVxi\V«^^Q^«t ^l 
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his daughter, and that she, in her gay heedlessness or wilful- 
ness, had chosen to let it escape her. He fancied that Mr. 
Morton Worthington had been surprised into an accidental 
avowal of his feelings, and that Hetty had, on the spot, rejected 
him ; but it was then too late to inquire into the facts, and his 
pride would not allow him to own, even to himself, that he was 
disappointed. 

Nevertheless, it rankled long within him; and it was, 
doubtless, this secret vexation at the defeat of his original 
views for her disposal which added a sting to the virulence 
of his anger when he discovered that, at a county ball given by 
some officers who were quartered in the neighbourhood, one of 
them had dared to fall in love with his daughter, and intended 
to make proposals for her. His ire knew no bounds ; he raged, 
he stormed, he vowed the rascally, beggarly scoundrel should 
never come near his house; that no pitiful half-pay captain 
should have his child ; that he would lock her up, and starve 
her on bread and water, if she so much as thought of en- 
couraging the vagabond, <&c., &c., &c. 

Hetty at first smiled and coaxed, and tried to win her father 
into better humour ; then she pouted, and in youthful pettish- 
ness declared she could not, and she would not, live without the 
lover of her choice, threatening to die and leave her old father, 
purely to vex and shame him for having been so hard with her. But 
soon she found it was no jesting matter. The Squire was seized 
with one of his obstinate fits, and swore by the Lord Harry she 
should never have Captain Ireton by his consent. Hetty, pre- 
suming on her influence with her father, and trusting that when 
once she was a wife he would not refuse his forgiveness, in an 
evil hour resolved to forego this consent, and to marry Captain 
Ireton without it. She had no difficulty in persuading her 
attached nurse to accompany her in her elopement; Matty 
could deny her beloved Miss Hetty nothing ; and accordingly, 
one fine June night, they made their escape from an open win- 
dow, hurried across the old park, found Captain Ireton waiting 
for them with a post-chaise and four, which soon conve^^^L^Vs^a 
runaway daughter away from Heathcote T5.«X\ ioT e^«t. 

The Squi^e*8 wrath, on the discovery, -w^a ie«d\j\.. "S-^ *^^^ ^ 
jsoJemn oath that be would never pardon, neyex ^ee,V\^ ^^sv^^ 
more. Me called hia Maker to wituess ttifiAi'Vxe^o^^ ^^"^^^ '^' 
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give any one of Lis family who should hold intereonrse with her. 
He menaced, not only with disinheritance, but with an eternal 
curse, his only son, should he ever communicate with her who 
had made herself an outcast from among theip . Harry Heathcote, 

. partly from habitual submission, partly from believing that hi3 
sister would ultimately succeed in winning her way back to her 

. old place in her father's heart, and knowing that her own 
unaided influence always had more effect than when seconded 
by the interference of others, which seemed rather to provoke 
and confirm resistance, yielded to the fiat. 

But months crept on, and still her brother heard nothing of 
Hetty. Her name was interdicted at Heathcote Hall, therefore 
he dared not ask his father for tidings, lest he should but 
exasperate him more against her. He knew that letters occa- 
sionally reached his father, addressed in her handwriting ; but 
he learned nothing of their contents until, one fatal day, in a 
burst of passion at some neglect or omission of his steward's, 
the old Squire had an apoplectic fit, which bringing him to his 
death-bed, he had called his son to him, and, in an agony of 
tardily-awakened remorse, had shown him Hetty's letters, and 
desired him, with as articulate an injunction as his paral j zed 
utterance would permit, to hasten in search of his sister, and 
bear her father's dying forgiveness. This was an expiring effort 
of natural feeling to assert its supremacy over inveterate obsti- 
nacy — a struggle the old man did not long survive ; for he had 
scarcely given the charge to his son before he breathed his last. 
The young Squire lost no time in fulfilling the behest. His 
first step was to endeavour to trace out from her letters the 
latest retreat of poor Hetty; for they bore evidence of her 
having been compelled, from increasing distress and penury, 
frequently to change it. He found that the last received letter 
bore the post-mark of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and th?it inside it 
contained mention of her lodging being situated in its vicinity ; 
but this was vaguely stated, as if the writer's thpughts,were far 
more intently fixed upon the old, well-loved home, pf wl^ich she 
raved in fond, imploring terms, and to which she dist|*actedly 
besought leave to return. 

He had set forth on horseback, with this slender clue, to seek 
his sister. On reaching the neighbourhood of the great coiil 
city he Jbad been induced, by its name, to try first the Ouse 
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BuvD, knowing Lis sister's predilection for rural quiet, and 
^ncying the title of this suburb indicated the kind of spot she 
would probably choose for her lodging. But he had hardly 
entered its precincts before he felt that the promise of its name 
iras jitterly misleading. This was the only remnant of what- 
ever former beauty the place might have possessed. The sole 
traee now existing of the bum or brook which had originally 
streamed through it was a dirty mud ditch, foul and noisomo, 
trickling its sluggish ooze between rows of straggling, low 
houses, or huts. The way was strewn with refuse of all sorts ; 
iron hoops, tub-staves, broken palings, cinders, old shoes with 
gaping sides, the upper-leathers wrenched apart and the soles 
curled up ; a bit of a thin and ragged petticoat ; a rusty pot-lid, 
bent nearly double ; a few yards farther on, the saucepan itself, 
full of holes, and a piece of a cracked yellow delf plate with a 
crinkly edge. Quitting this region of squalor, he had proceeded 
as far, in the same direction, as the pretty, secluded, green dell 
of Jesmond Dean. Here he had succeeded in gaining some- 
thing like an indication of the object of his pursuit. He found 
that a young lady calling herself Mrs. Ireton, dressed in widow's 
weeds, and accompanied by a middle-aged woman, had tenanted 
a couple of apartments in one of the neat cottages skirting the 
embowered cleft ; but, unable to pay even the moderate weekly 
sum demanded for the rent, she had left, very reluctantly, it 
seemed, both on the part of housekeeper and tenant, for other 
lodgings more within the compass of her scanty means. The 
good woman of the house spoke kindly and regretfully of the 
poor young widow lady and her faithful companion, Martha, 
saying [they were quiet, uncomplaining bodies, and that the 
latter, especially, was a helpful, sonsy, weel-behaved, canny 
sort of a person, who thought nothing too good or too choice 
for her young mistress, whilst she herself was content with any- 
thing she could get. After this, the Squire wandered on, day 
after day, now on the Great North-road, now on the Western- 
road, now on the old London-road, inquiring at all cottages, and 
asking at all the poorest houses, that seemed in any way likely 
to have accommodated lodgers. Frequently he heard the bell of 
the fine old church of St. Nicholas chime a late evening hour as 
he returned, toil-worn of body, and far more -wew^ ol «^\x^^^f^ 
his sleeping quarters at the inn in the town. "HA^Vot^^ ^^%\CkSi^ 
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to wonder why his master preferred the steep streets of New- 
castle, varied only by a monotonous, slow perambulation about 
the outlets leading from the town, to the. former free gallops 
along the dewy sward of the park or the animated course after 
the hounds. But the Squire was too spiritless and sad even to 
address his wonted word of sympathy and kindness to his horse. 
In silence and in growing hopelessness the brother pursued his 
search, until, one forenoon, by some caprice of intention for 
which he could scarce have accounted had it been questioned, he 
turned his horse's head from the direction of the London-road, 
whither he had first been proceeding, and came straight back, 
through Gateshead, across the Tyne bridge into the town, where 
the first object he encountered was Martha, standing on the 
kerb-stone, with Hetty's new-born child in her arms. 



' CHAPTEE III. 

When the nurse returned to her recollection after the deep 
swoon into which exhaustion of body and mind had combined to 
throw her, she would have scarcely been persuaded to remain 
and recover herself fully ere she sought her young master, had 
she not remembered that his grief would probably prefer soli- 
tude and unwitnessed vent in its first burst of natural emotion. 
But when a considerable space elapsed and she heard no token 
of his leaving the chamber, she crept up to the door, and, 
tapping gently, went in. 

She found him sitting by the bedside, his head buried in one 
arm, which was resting upon the pillow that supported the 
marble face of his young sister — ^that face which he had never 
beheld otherwise than blooming in health, and smiles, and 
careless heart-ease. It was now still and serene ; but it was 
worn and sunken, and deeply lined with the traces of premature 
age — that age forced upon youth by a harsh acquaintance with 
want, anxiety, and bitter experiences. It was the countenance 
of a young creature under twenty made to wear the indent of 
cares, and faded illusions, and extinct hopes, which should only 
furrow the cheeks of fourscore, when it has learned a higher, 
and more peaceful hope to supply the fond, bright visions which 
are the rightful portion of youth. It was a face stricken sud- 
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denly old by rigour and relentless will — a girlish face sent to the 
grare with the marks of years upon it, dug there by the inflexi- 
bility of a parent's resentment. The impress of the cruel truth he 
had read in that sweet, sad face, sank deeply and ineffaceably 
into the heart of the brother ; and as the faithful nurse laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, with few simple words bidding him 
take comfort from the thought that he had the child of her they 
looked upon to protect and live for, he vowed within himself, 
sacredly and solemnly, that his sister's infant girl should never 
know a harsh word or an unkind deed from him, her adopted 
father. He resolved that severity should never inflict upon her 
the tortures it had wrought her mother, and determined that, 
from whatever source unhappiness might hereafter be destined 
to reach her, it should not, at all events, owe its origin to austere 
treatment. He took the babe gently in his arms, while, with 
his eyes flxed upon the mournful dead face, he raised the rosy 
living one to his own, and touched it with his lips as he registered 
the vow within his own soul. 

The Squire was a quiet-mannered, undemonstrative man; 
and, to judge from his demeanour on his return home, few 
would have guessed the deep sorrow that had been his during 
that interval of absence. He fell into his old habits ; pursued 
his hunting and sporting with the same apparent zest and relish 
as before ; was the same even-tempered, cheerful-spirited, simple- 
behaved, and simple-spoken being as ever. He took delight in 
renewing his companionship with his old associates, and in wel- 
coming them heartily to a house of which he was now sole, 
undisputed, and uncontrolled master. His hospitality was genial, 
frank, and easy. He was never better pleased than, after a hard 
day's run, to see assembled round his board the sharers of his 
toils and his glories in the fleld. Like most of his race, he was 
a stanch devotee to the pleasures of the table. He ate with 
the proverbial appetite of a hunter, and drank with propor- 
tionate vigour. " A cup of ale," " a cool tankard," ** a draught 
of good old October," " a bumper of claret," or " a tumbler of 
rich, warm, fruity wine, richly mulled and spiced, jusfc tlie last 
thing, to send us all snug and comfortable to bed," were among 
the tempting titles by which the Squire was never at &Iq«i<^\^ 
press upon his giiests and himself a seaaonftVAo ^^* ^V^ ^s^tcv- 
placency with wbioh they would quaff lax^e ^o\Ae\& o^ ^^jjwscssv."^ 
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Marcli beer, as accompaniments to vast slices of cold beef for 
breakfast, on a sharp, frosty morning, at chilled and earliest 
day -dawn, was something wonderfully invigorating. The bois- 
terous alacrity with which they sat down to table and fell to at 
the fish, flesh, and fowl, pie and pasty, joints of roast and boiled, 
with high-heaped piles of smoking vegetables, proclaimed their 
giant capacities for the enjoyment of the good cheer with a force 
that would have inspired sympathetic relish in one who had just 
dined. The only period in the twenty-four hours during which 
the Squire's even temper was ever-known to discover something 
of an abated patience, was the expectant half-hour that precedes 
the serving of dinner. He would walk about his large drawing- 
room half-restless, half-listless, with the air of a man who could 
settle to nothing and knew not what to do with himself. He 
would lounge in the deep window-seat, drumming his fingers 
against the panes and looking vacantly out across the park ; 
come back to the hearth-rug, stand with his legs wide-stretched, 
and his back towards the fire, with balancing toes and heels and 
upturned coat-tails ; bite his nails, play with the bell-pull, stir 
the fire, or twirl the old-fashioned Indian screen round and 
round between his fingers and thumb ; then fling himself into 
an arm-chair with a yawn like one of his own hounds gaping. 
Once, in his ruffled abstraction, he chanced to ring the bell 
with some scarce-formed intention of desiring them to see if 
dinner could not be hurried, or if the clocks were not slow, or 
if the cook had not fallen asleep, when — instead of the ex- 
pected servant who usually answered the summons — in walked 
Matty, with her little charge in her arms. 

The Squire, with a bachelor's instinctive diffidence of his 
powers as a nurse, had hitherto seen but little of his baby-niece. 
He shared the feelings of most unmarried men with regard to 
children of that age. He fancied its neck looked insecure, and as 
if its head would roll off* were he to attempt to dandle it. He 
had a momentary dread of its slipping out of his arms, and 
entertained a secret, perpetual fear that, at any unexpected 
instant, it might begin to scream. He had, therefore, ap- 
pointed a set of airy apartments, rather remote from his own 
than otherwise, as its nursery ; installing Martha-as head-nurse, 
and investing her with full powers to order any and every thing 

edful for the a(?c?02nmodation of baby Kate ; but contenting 
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bimfielf with these provisions for her welfare, he had quietly 
made up his mind to put off, till a more seasonable opportunity, 
any personal communication with herself. 

But nurse Matty jiid not entirely approve of such an ar- 
rangement. Although it left all things to her judgment and 
experience, and although it involved no neglect of baby's 
essential advantage, yet it betokened a default of interest in 
the little one's growth, and appearance, and increase of intelli- 
gence, that could not be reconciled with what a doting nurse 
conceived it to be its due. She wanted its uncle to see how 
well it throve, to see its pretty ways, to be charmed by its 
winning innocence, to learn to love it, and prize it, and fondle 
it, as so perfect a darling deserved. And, to say truth, it was 
a lovely little creature, very beautiful in shape, in fkce, and 
in movement. Jts well-rounded, flexible limbs, its regular 
features, and dimpled cheeks, and waxen complexion, its bright, 
curly hair, with a sprightly alert grace in its every look and 
gesture, denoted that a few months had insensibly changed it 
from new-bom helplessness and passiveness into the indi- 
viduality and attractiveness of an interesting child. 

Its appearance, borne by Matty, was the signal for a general 
view-hoUo from the assembled sportsmen, loud, sharp, and 
ringing, enough to have startled an ordinary child into a roar 
of dismay ; but baby Xate crowed, and danced, and leaped in 
the nurse's arms, as though she enjoyed the noise, and de- 
lighted in the brilliant red coats that surrounded her. The 
shout of welcome was repeated again and again, while the 
gentlemen gathered about the pretty child, asking laughing 
questions about her of their host, and each making advances to 
take her from the nurse. 

" Gently, gently, gentlemen," said the latter ; " you'll 
frighten her, mayhap, if you crowd around her so, and take 
her suddenly away from me she's used to." 

But the little one seemed nowise alarmed, only hugging 
rather closer to Matty, while she continued to eye the scarlet- 
coated huntsmen with smiles of evident approval. 

" Why, where, in the name of all that's dainty, did you pick 
up this bright-eyed chick. Squire P Where did'joxsL^xAV'Kt^ 
Where have you hidden her all this iinie? 'H.o'^ <iOiass^*^^^ 
we've never beard of this pretty mop:^t o^ -30x0%^ l^'^T* 

c2 
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suppose, she is yours, you sly dog, you P " said one of them.— — 
^' She's mine-*^ my- niece; my sister Hetty's ckUd-f-mine 
now," said the Squire, in his quiet way. 

But there was that in his tone which made the loud Yoiees 
round him hush upon the instant ; and there was a momentary 
pause of respect and sympathy throughout the room. 

Presently the former speaker resumed. " By Joyc, she's a 
beauty! It's a sin never to have let us see her before ! What a 
pair of eyes she has ! What execution they'll do by-and^by, eh P " 

He would have pinched the child's cheek as he concluded, 
but she drew away from the approaching finger and thumb, 
with a little air, as if disdaining the familiarity. The gentleman 
laughed, and turned on his heel, saying: "Coy, already, by 
Jove !" There was a spice^of mortification in his tone, but it wore 
off, and his laughbecame more genuine, as he observed that another 
gentleman, who stood next him, and attempted to take hold of 
the plump little baby hand, was repulsed in a -similar manner. 
Several of the huntsmen now, in succession, trying to establish 
a further intimacy between themselves and the child, were 
treated in the same style ; and they were mightily amused to 
see how steadily she thus kept them all at a distance, although 
she preserved her smiling looks of approbation and admiration, 
which were clearly directed to their bright-coloured dresses, not 
to themselves. 

" Try you, Squire ! " at length one of them exclaimed. " See 
if you have better luck than we ! Try whether she'll come to 
you ! " The Squire advancing with a sort of sly smile, and hesi- 
tatingly-confident manner, held, out his arms towards her, 
saying, " Will you come to your uncle, Katey P " 

The bright-eyed child looked wistfully into his face for a 
moment, then leaned forward to be taken. The Squire grasped 
her to him in silence, sat down upon the nearest chah:, nestled 
her head against his breast, and pressed his lips upon her hair, 
with closed eyes and quivering mouth. 

After that day, little Kate Ireton was regularly brought down 
during the half-hour before dinner, to visit her uncl^ and 
his guests. It was not only for the sake of beguiling that 
wearisome interval by her presence, that she was appointed to 
make her appearance then, instead of the more usual period of 
~?8sert, hut it w&s from some instinct that her pure bright 
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innocence better assorted with the former calm and temperate 
time, than with the heated vinous atmosphere of feasting, and 
lights, and uproarious conviviality that followed dinner, which 
caused the Squire to have his little niece brought to him pre- 
viously. 

She became a general favourite with the boisterous but good- 
hearted country gentlemen who formed the Squire's usual com- 
pany. They admired the beautiful child, and played with her, 
as they would have done with a pretty toy. They were always 
highly atnused with .the little airs of consequence she gave 
herself; the wayward dignity, the disdainful caprices, the 
pettishness, the scorns, the pouting angers, the smiling snatches^ 
the frowning flings, the authoritative nods, and head-tossings, 
\rere alternately curious and entertaining. She was most fre- 
quently placed on a table in the midst of them, with her uncle's 
arm passed round her, where she would sit, as on a throne, 
dispensing petulant favours and whimsical displeasures. She 
wxmld throw flowers at one, push away another, nod at a third, 
frown at a fourth, make a dart at the hair of a fifth, and smack 
the cheek of a sixth, when it approached too near to her little 
ladyship's, in an attempt to gain a kiss. This was a com- 
plaisancie she never accorded. She would never give a kiss to 
any one but her uncle. If, by stratagem or superior strength, 
one were snatched from her, she violently resented it. Her 
little hand clenched, her bit of a mouth contracted, and her 
eye flashed haughtily and wrathfully $ and when this was re- 
ceived with peals of laughtor, she only looked the more gravely 
angry. 

Sometimes, when she was in high good-humour, she would 
iign to be seated on her uncle's knee — the only knee she ever 
consented to occupy — and would place her little, white, fat spread 
hand, palm downwards, on the table. This they knew was a 
signal for a bout at a child's game — a favourite pastime of hers. 
And it was pretty to see all those giant, grown hands, clasping 
0!le after the other, a mounting heap, over the baby one which 
they lightly buried beneath them ; and then to see the little 
one steal out, whip smartly up, and triumphantly place itself on 
the top of the mound of hands ; then gradually beQOTEi^^\y^\s^'^ 
and lost among an over-rising tide of great i^tSA^ \;iO\ \\. -^oviS.^ 
Blyly d&ii; oat, heforiB its time, and> xxniaVA^ %\.TiVvii^ i^t « 
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preraacy against all order, would bring on the final scramble of 
dashing, pawing, foining, intermingling hands, that caused the 
crowing laugh of excitement and glee which crowned the whole. 

She was made much of and doted on by them all — a perfect 
child-queen, surrounded by grown subjects, each one devoted 
to her will. She ruled with despotic sway ; her humours their 
sole guide. They vied with each other who should most pet 
and indulge her. The one who was oftenest the object of her 
ill-usage, deemed himself best distinguished. 

" I never met with such a spirited little devil in the whole 
course of my life!" exclaimed * one of the gentlemen, enthu- 
siastically, as he held his handkerchief to his lips, which had 
just been scratched in a struggle for a caress he had perse- 
veringly teased to obtain. "Confound me if I ever did ! Never ! 
She's worth her weight in gold, that she is, the delicious little 
termagant ! " 

Praised on all hands, yielded to by every one, ministered to 
by the servants, cherished by her uncle, idolized by her nurse, 
she was the centre of attention and deference from all around 
her. It is dangerous for a child to be the object of exclusive 
care and fondness to one person ; but to be that of several 
grown persons, is almost infallibly detrimental. The little 
creature gains an undue notion of its own consequence ; it 
learns to consider itself and its welfare, its wants and its wishes, 
of paramount importance ; it insensibly becomes wilful and dic- 
tatorial, — well, if not selfish and exacting. 

Kate Ireton, before she could speak, learned how to enforce 
obedience, and became accustomed to see it follow her com- 
mands; before she could walk, gained the knowledge that a 
stamp of her foot carried authority with it, and that her every 
step was worshipped ; before she mastered her letters, could 
read in the faces of all around her that she had the power of 
controlling their wills, and of making them subservient to her 
own. Hazardous convictions for a little girl scarce beyond 
babyhood to have acquired. They rendered her not exactly 
domineering, but something extremely akin to it ; not precisely 
imperious, but very nearly so. Neither hard nor unfeeling, 
but simply unmindful of others. She was so habituated to 
behold herself the sole consideration to those about her, that 
he inseDsiby learned to look upon herself in the same light — as 
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the priDcipal person to be considered. She never intentionally 
wounded them, or hurt their self-love, or demanded uncon- 
scionably of them ; she was merely heedless, disregardful, 
unnoting of themselves, their feelings, their condition of mind 
or body. She would neither have mortified, nor have over- 
fatigued servants willingly, by any undue or excessive service 
required of them; but she often thoughtlessly risked doing 
both, by the implicit way in which fealty was tendered on their 
part, and accepted on hers. .....:„;*. j 



CHAPTEB IV. 

The park and demesnes of Heathcote Hall were not extensive, 
but were very beautiful. The ground was broken and varied ; 
there were oak and beech coppices, where the birds sang and 
built undisturbed ; hawthorn brakes, in which trout-streams 
sparkled ; and fern covers, amid which pheasants lurked, and 
where rabbits might be seen popping forth from their burrows 
at eventide, or scampering and bundling back to them on the 
least sound of approach. It was a favourite recreation of little 
Xate Ireton's, to make her nurse take her out in the park, that 
they might wander the live-long day among its most leafy nooks, 
and explore its deepest embowered recesses. 

When the child first learned to use its feet, Matty would try 
and induce her to walk upon the soft greensward, by her side. 
But the little one soon discovered that walking was more tiring 
than being borne in Matty's arms ; accordingly at every ten 
paces she would stop, saying, — " I want to be carried ; take me 
up, nursey ! " If nursey just suggested that " walking was so 
pretty, — and that Katey had better walk on a little way," Katey 
would retort "that walking was ugly, — that she didn't like 
walking, — and that she wouldn't walk ;" whereupon Matty 
might perhaps go so far as to hint that she had a bone in her 
arm, that poor nursey was tired — oh, so tired ! Then Katey 
would rejoin, clinging round Matty's skirts, " And I'm so tired, 
oh, so tired ! do take me up, nursey !" This plea and the coax- 
ing, imploring emphasis on the ** do," always carried the point, 
and Matty would go on till she was ready to ^to^, \i^^c>rt^ ^^ 
ventured to set her burden down again. ^ 
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Oaco the good Squire chanced to meet them in one of their 
rambles, and observing how heated and wearied the nnrse 
looked, he said — " Katey grows too big to be carried now, yoti 
should let her walk, Martha ; it will do her good." " I don't like 
walking," said Katey, " and my nursey likes to carry me, don't 
you, nursey P" " That I do, darling, — for a bit ; but sometimes 
my old bones ache sooner than I'd have 'em, more shame for 
*em, when you want to be carried, nfy own duckey ! " 

The Squire took his little niece in his arms, saying as he did 
so : — " Here, I'll carry Katey for you ! She grows such a fine 
stout lass now, that, bless me, she's no slight weight." The 
next morning, when Matty and her charge were about to set 
forth on their usual stroll, they found a little pony brought 
round to the hall-door, with Ben Dimble, one of the lads who 
helped in the stables, standing beside it. *' Master said as how 
Shetland Bobby was to be for missy's riding, and as how I was 
to tend her, and see as she didn't fall ofiT; and teach her to 
keep on, and walk by her side till she knowed how to sit him of 
herself." Ben uttered this speech all in a breath, and with a 
grin of intense delight at being promoted to the office of Miss 
Kate's master of the horse. 

For some time, the pony occasioned a considerable relief to 
the tax upon Matty's strength ; but, after awhile, Kate found 
out that the rambles might be extended by the aid of Shetland 
Bobby's legs. She took a fancy to seeing new places, and to 
going farther and farther, without noticing that these long walks 
caused nurse involuntarily to pant and loiter behind, unable to 
keep up with the pace of pony and groom. But, happily, chance 
brought about a resource, that not only produced an extra 
pleasure to Matty's young charge, but afforded herself an 
opportunity for rest, which she would never else have liked to 
ask or take. 

In one of the pony rides, the party had gone beyond the park 
and precincts of Heathcote Hall, and had entered those of the 
adjoining estate — ^Worthington Court. 

It was a fine old place — the finest in the county — but it was 
now untenanted ; its present owner being abroad, living frugally, 
in order that ^he might repair the extravagances committed by 
his predecessor. The old mansion had a desolate air — the shut- 
dosed— the terraces and gardens overgrown with weeds— 
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nol a living creature to be seen about, save a large bonse-dog, 
and tbe old man and woman left in charge. 

The cbild seemed mncb struck and interested witb tbe spot ; 
and Matty, lifting her out of tbe saddle, bade B^n lead Shet- 
land Bobby into the shade, while she took her young mistress 
into one of the cool rooms, to eat the lunch she had brought 
with them for her. While little Kate sat enjoying the fruit 
and bread, she asked all kihds of questions about the curious 
old house, and about the people who formerly lived in it, all of 
which her nurse seemed to be perfectly acquainted with. 

"Yes, many and many*s the time IVe been here before, 
darling," said Matty, with a sigh, as she looked around the 
room in which they were. ** This was old Madam Worthing- 
ton's morning-parlour, as it was called ; and here it was that 
she used to sit, when my own darling Miss Hetty came to visit 
her, attended by me. The old Squire was mighty careful that 
his daughter should come over often to pay her respects to 
Madam Worthington ; but I knew fast enough who it was 
that he was anxious she should see, and that should see her." 
And Matty nodded knowingly, speaking aloud, but as if to 
herself. 

" And tell me about that curious black cabinet over there, 
nursey ! Do you know what's in it P I should like to peep ! 
Lift me up!" 

** It's locked, my darling ! " answered Matty, after trying the 
door, in habitual compliance with an expressed wish of her 
chargers. " I knew it must be locked ; it always used to be kept 
locked in the old times." 

*• And look at those odd pictures, worked with stitches ! A 
dickey-bird, with a couple of cherries hanging from his crooked 
beak. And those letters all of a row, in different colours — very 
faint colours — ^with little trees, three-cornered trees, dotted 
about among them. And that basket of plums, with a drop of 
rain and a bee On one of them. And there's a painting of a fish, 
lying on some wet grass. And who is that little girl, over the 
chimney-piece, with a blue sash on, and red shoes P " 

" That's a picture of Fermor Worthington, the daughter of 
young Mr. Morton Worthington, after he chose to marry, and 
bring home a wife like himself, stiff, and \i\^\L, mi^ V'kq.^X,-^ , 
and cold, JSe was always a grand, g;raYe yo\3Ji^ ^<wiVXfc\a»3Br 
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but he didn't always like grave young ladies ; however, that's 
neither here nor there." 

" But the little girl — what did you say her name was P — tell 
me more about her," said Kate, her eyes still fixed upon the 
full-length portrait of a child no older than herself, which hung 
immediately opposite to where she was sitting. "Fermor 
Worthington," repeated the nurse. " It's an odd name — espe- 
cially for a little girl; but it was a family name, as I've 
heard ; and when Mr. Morton had a child born to him, he gave 
it to her. She was one of the sweetest children I ever came 
near. She was not exactly what you might call beautiful—- 
though she had a heavenly sort of look in her face, too ; but she 
had such a taking countenance, so good, so innocent ; and such 
an angel's temper ! I never saw her put out in my life, much 
less wrangle or cry. Pretty, gentle Miss Fermor ! I wonder 
what's become of her ! I suppose they took her abroad with 'em, 
and made a Frenchified young miss of her. And yet, it'd take a 
deal to Frenchify such a modest, sweet young thing as she was ! " 

After this first visit to Worthington Court, Kate frequently 
made her nurse take her thither. She would trot all over the 
old deserted house ; peer into the china closets ; lift up the 
antiquated chair-covers ; l6ok behind the moth-eaten bed-hang- 
ings ; start at the sudden reflection of herself in the tall, dim 
mirrors ; pore over the pictures, clouded by mildewing neglect ; 
and watch the shadows of the climbing plant trained against the 
library window, as they flickered and trembled upon the polished 
oaken floor. But what of all other things most riveted her 
attention, was the portrait of the little girl over the parlour 
chimney-piece. She used to sit, musingly, opposite to it, lost 
in thought, her gaze fixed upon the gentle countenance ; but 
whenever her pre-occupation was noticed, she broke it off*, and 
spoke of something else, lightly and almost jeeringly, as if 
ashamed of her own emotion. She would even use hard, dis- 
dainful words, depreciating the beauty of the face, and scoflSng 
at the child's recorded goodness ; declaring that, for her part, 
she didn't fancy she should have liked her at all, and wouldn't 
wish to have known her ; abused her name as a prim one — a 
pattern one ; and was quite glad she was gone away. While her 
^eart was fall of admiration, and loving mteTc^l, wi^ ^o^tl^^ 
feeling, her speech perversely affected mdiffexeiice «iid ^\«Jc«ia\.^, 
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She felt a sort of anger at the empire the picture had over her — 
a resentment at the effect its soft beauty, and the tale of the 
child's virtue, had upon her own feelings ; but, in her inmost 
self, she involuntarily yielded up her spirit to the gentle ascen- 
dency they exercised over her fancy. 

While little Kate sat thus, her eyes fastened upon the picture, 
Matty would murmur on, half to herself, half recounting to her 
young companion, her bygone remembrances and associations 
with the old place. She would speak of old Madam Worthing- 
ton, sitting so starched and so upright in her arm-chair, near the 
fire ; of young Mr. Morton, how stately and how stem he was, 
yet changing colour when Miss Hetty came in ; of her sprightly 
answers ; of his lofty speeches and proud looks, while his voice 
trembled and his lip quivered, in spite of himself, when his eye 
encountered hers ; of how, for all his gravity and dignity, a 
word from the young girl would move him past concealment ; 
and how, after all, she would show that she neither saw nor 
cared what was passing in his mind. " She was but a young 
thing then — ^a hoyden — a light-hearted, romping girl," mut- 
tered Matty ; " what was she to care for his grandsire looks, I 
trow? She made believe she didn't see 'em; or else made 
game of 'em ! " 

And then Kate would give a short, triumphant laugh, as if, 
child as she was, she understood and enjoyed her mother's 
treatment of the august, marble man. 

" He was an excellent young gentleman, to be sure ; very 
good, and righteous, and strict in all that was fit to do," conti- 
nued the nurse. " Everybody said he had the best of principles 
—he prided himself on his principle — he used to tell my Miss 
Hetty, he did everything on principle (and then she, naughty 
thing ! used to giggle ; though I can't wonder at it neither, she 
so young and all !) ; and so he did ; for he stuck to his princi- 
ples of doing what he ought, instead of what he liked, when the 
old gentleman died, and it was found out that he had spent more 
money than he should. Well, what did Mr. Morton do, but break 
up the establishment, and, that he might save enough t^ "^^^ 
off his father's debts, left the old place he Mvaa ^o ^o\i^ q^, «xA. 
went away to stint and scrimp in foreign, pavta. X e^, V^ ^^^ ^ 
principled man, if you please I Pity he had bmcYl «k^^^*OTv^ ^^ 
with him I " 
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" Was Fermor a principled girl P " asked little Kate. 

"Well — yes; I suppose she was," answered Matty, with a 
hesitating:, considering air. " That is, she was always good and 
pretty-behaved." 

** Had she a stony way with her f " said Kate. 

" Oh, dear, no ! When she was doing just what she was 
bid she always looked pleasant and cheerful> as if she liked 
best to do it." 

" Had she a silly way P " was the next question. 

" Silly ! Oh, la, no ! The sensiblest little dear you ever 
came neat ; and such a one at her book ! Why, she knew all 
her ABC right down to Z and-pussy-and, straight on, or 
dodging about, before she was two year old ! " Kate swung 
the two little legs that dangled from the old-fashioned cotch on 
which she sat, with considerable energy, for a long time, in 
silence, as she continued to gaze up at the picture of her of 
whom they Were speaking. At length she said: "Nurse, I 
should like you to teach me my letters when we go home." 

" That I will, my darling ! And then you'll be clever, like 
sweet, pretty, gentle Miss Fermor," added the nurse. 

" I don*t want to be like pretty Miss Fermot ! " exclaimed 
Kate. " I dare say she was a stupid little frumj). She looks 
as prim and as sleek as our old Minny when heir kitten's having 
a game of play, and she pretends not to want to join in it. See 
how she sits upon that bank, just as if she was afraid of soiling 
her white frock, lest she should be chid for it." 

" I think it's a pretty picture; and it's so like — oh, so like the 
sweet child herself! " said Matty. "I could just fancy I «e^ 
her, with her mild, blue eyes, the very colour of her sash, only 
with such a beautiful look in thfem ; pure and clear, like the sky 
of heaven." 

The little socks and shoes swung to and fro al before^ 
while Kate said, in a softened voice* ** Very like her, do you 
sayP" 

" Very." And the nurse looked silently at it for some time, 
as did her young companion. But, presently, Matty added, 
" She was, indeed, a dear, pretty creature ! not so pretty as my 
own darling, to be sure ; but I couldn't wish my own darling to 
be a better or a sweeter child than she was — and I'm certain 

9'JJ always try and be as nice-behaved." 
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"What, IP" said Kate. "I won't try and he any such 
thing. It must be ab9iird to be always as well-behaved as she 
was ! She has such a good-ohild look ! Come, let's go home. 
"Where's Shetland Bobby ? " 



; OHAPTEE V. 

Thb Squire had an aunt, a sister of his father, who came to 
pay him a visit of some length. It was a periodical custom 
ftom time immemorial, and, of course, in the old Squire's time, 
}iad always taken place at the same season of the year, and had 
•ndured a precisely similar length, commencing on one parti- 
eolar date and terminating on another; and the observance 
prevailed stilL 

Mrs. Mustley was a lady of assured presence and assertive 
speech. Her sentences generally contained some impressive 
suggestion or counsel ; prefaced, it is true, with a certain depre- 
catory formula, but which was uttered in a tone calculated rather 
to enforce attention to the subsequent advice than to palliate its 
oracular effect. Although she might introduce her decree with 
a flourish of conventional deference, it could yet be no otherwise 
received than as a decree. Her hearers felt bound to accept as 
an inevitable ordination what she pronounced with so solemn 
and final an air. There was only one exception to those with 
whom Mrs. Mustley's edicts were law; this exception was 
Mrs. Mustley's husband — for she had a husband, although his 
individual existence seemed merged in her more important 
persoxk — who had a quiet way with him of listening, as if 
acquiescent, but acting in total opposition to her flat. He was 
a little, placid, shy, absent man, generally taking a seat in some 
(iomer of the room, and rarely speaking unless spoken to. He 
generally read at meals, and was buried in a book at most 
times. He was always dressed in black, and wore powder. 

" Nephew," said Mrs. Mustley to the Squire, as they sat at 
breakfast, the second morning after her arrival, " you'll excuse 
me, but really you should observe more circumspection in your 
mode of treating that little girl you have adopted — Kate, I 
think you call her." 

" Yes; Metty'$ child" said the Scjuire. 
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" Well, far be it from me to dictate, but I must say it is 
high time you thought of some better tuition for her than she 
has at present. That good woman — Martha, I think you call 
her — is all very well ; trustworthy, probably, and attached, and 
so forth; but an ignorant person of that class is no fit in- 
structress for youth." 

" It is early days with Kate yet ; she's a mere baby still," 
pleaded the Squire. 

" Permit me to observe, nephew, that it is never too early for 
the inculcation of ideas and the instilling of moral tenets; there 
is no knowing how soon vulgar notions may be acquired, vulgar 
sayiugs adopted, or vulgar habits contracted. I would not be 
thought to interfere, still less to prescribe ; nevertheless, you 
absolutely ought to take into consideration the necessity for pro- 
viding a proper person to superintend that child's education." 

'* I will think of it, aunt," said the Squire, with a resigned 
sigh ; " I have never considered little Kate but as my pet, my 
plaything, my pretty prattler — too very a child to be taught 
anything." 

" Forgive me, if I make the remark, nephew, that that is a 
very short-sighted view of the case ; very short-sighted, very 
weak, and very wrong. That child is not always to remain a 
mere plaything — it will become a woman, if it live. By the bye, 
allow me to say, Mr. Mustley, that you take too much butter ; 
you will be ill if you venture to eat so much." 

" Yes, my dear," replied Mr. Mustley, proceeding to spread 
upon his dry toast the broad slab of butter he had just helped 
himself to. 

" But, to resume," said Mrs. Mustley ; " that child will not 
be always a child ; you cannot gainsay that fact, nephew, how- 
ever unwilling I may be to press my argument farther than may 
be agreeable. The child will grow up, and then how is it to 
perform its part in the world, as a reasonable, as a well- 
informed being, if it have always been left to herd with servants 
and low-bred people P " 

She paused, as if for a reply to her question ; but feeling it 

to be unanswerable, and judging from her nephew's silence, 

wAo only broke the crown of his egg with a smart tap of the 

spoon, that he felt it to be so too, slie 'went o\i. "XwjlV^X 

^^J'f^e that nothing is farther from my ntuVl ^^Vwl \j^ >ofe 

^oious, nephew, y^hen I suggest th&t Bomet\ims *^Q>^'^^ S^^V 
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tiyely be resolved upon, and that at once, with regard to com- 
mencing a proper course of study for this child. I will myself 
take her in hand, while I remain here, and see what can be 
done. I will question her upon what she already knows, and 
discoyer what will be best for her to prosecute in future." 

** I am afraid you will find she knows little or nothing as yet, 
my dear aunt," said the Squire. " Your intention is doubtless 
very kind, but I doubt whether " 

" Say no more, nephew 5 leave all to me : a little difficulty 
shall not discourage me," said Mrs. Mustley, conclusively. 
Then, addressing her husband, she said : " Far be it from me 
to dictate, Mr. Mustley, but — — " 

** Certainly, my dear," assented he. 

" But you really should not miss this fine morning for a walk. 
The book can keep cool till you come back ; and the park looks 
quite tempting this bright, sunny day." 

** Yes, my dear," replied he, drawing an easy -chair near to 
the window, ensconcing himself within, adjusting his spectacles, 
leisurely crossing his legs, and proceeding to open his volume 
at the page where he last left off. 

" And I will go seek my young neophyte," said Mrs. Mustley, 
sweeping away with the air of general complacency and stateli- 
ness with which she usually covered any point-blank discre- 
pancy of the like kind between her husband's words and his 
deeds, consequent upon one of her proposals. It was never 
exactly known what passed at these interviews between Mrs. 
Mustley and little Xate, but they took place daily, and, after 
them, the child's eyes were red, and her cheeks flushed, and she 
looked indignant, and swelling with a sense of past struggle. 
She was of too high a spirit to complain ; besides, she felt that she 
had borne her full share in the word-contest which had evi- 
dently taken place between her and her new monitress, so that 
there was something of triumph, as well as of indignation, in 
her heightened colour. 

The Squire was perplexed ; he was of too passive a temper to 

adopt the active measure of prohibiting his fotm\d«fc\fe ^>m^5^ 

from lecturing Kate; he had a vague idea ^i^i«A. ^^^^«^ 

required discipline, and beh'eved that a womou. oi '^^^. "^xsaV 

Jejr'B experience mast know how to exerciae \t •, \ie, VXieteflox 

thoagbt the best thing he could do to neixixaWTie ^^ eS«><i^ 

the disagreeable procesa, was to increase \Aft on^i^ Vu^n>^« 
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0\ \nicle ! old Specklebreast was in such a taking, 

^^v little yellow children plunge into the water 

jBs tlie pond ! She ran about on the bank like a 

id I after her, trying to make her understand that 

Terfl in no danger." 

Ittj pickle you have made of yourself, scrambling 

My bank, and paddling in and out of the pond ! 

I — of shoes to rub against your uncle's legs ! *' 

mind the mud, thank you, aunt," said the Squire, 

^ing the grimy little socks and shoes away from the 

his well-cleaned boot, and placing them upon the 

"irdcd covering of his knee. " No matter for a 

_ SB her!" he added, hugging Kate closer against him. 

cxcijfle me, nephew, but you'll live to repent spoiling 

9 you do. You make an absolute fool of her," 

ly miikes much of me— don't you, uncle ? " said she, 
her mouth to be kissed. 

d<y, my Kate. And I can hardly make too much of 
own liking," he said, fondly. 

your own comfort, for your own peace hereafter. 
t xne of any wish to be pointed, if I say that you not 
fool of her, but of yourself, nephew, to pet the child 
rrd way." 

in J own comfort; I'm very comfortable petting 
1 the Squire, with a smile. 
both i^t^ry comfortable, thank you, ma'am, petting 
;r/' en'td the child, stroking her uncle's cheek, and re- 
is smiJe, with a saucy one of her own. 
-encourage her to "b© impertinent, nephew, by your ridi- 
tT-indulgence, You'll make her an odious child, and 
,le Tvoraan,^ You'll make her loathed by every one 

near her." 
^ contrary, unclo l^gg always indulged me, and every- 
^ me, except yovi,- g^id Kate. 
don't love you, cl^ild, I would do you a benefit," re- 
rs. Mustley; *' X vrould save you from becoming that 
[n/r, a spoiled h:t^^^ you know not your true friend." 
, J do/' answerea ^^^^^ ^^^^.^g nearer to the Squire. 
»ver does anyt^xx^^ , ^^^ ^^y ^nd make m^U^WS N 
do snytbin^ el^^ W try to tomentme." 
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towards the child during this necessary ordeal* and to make ^er 
feel as happy as she could the ?est of the day, in order to co^- 
sole her for that hour of indispensable endurance. But that 
which chiefly swayed him to permit the arrangement to go. ob 
for the present unchecked waa the knowledge that it woi^d not 
be of very long continuance. 

" What a blowzed condition you are in„ child ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Mustley, as E!ate came running in, one morning, to tell 
her uncle, with great glee, that she had spied a blackbird** nest 
in the old thorn-tree on the la^n, low enough for her, when 
Matty lifted her up, to peep in and aee the young ones hud- 
dling together in the nest, to keep each other warm. 

" Take me on your knee while I tell you all about it," said 
&[he to her uncle. 

He raised her to her favourite seat, while she continued 
eagerly to relate the wonders of the half-fledged family, — the 
old birds feeding them, — the gasping beaks, — the panting sides, 
r—the huge -looking eyes protruding from the scanty down 
sprinkled on their bare skulls and skinny backs. 

" Did you hear me speak to you, child P '* resounded from the 
portentous voice of Mrs. Mustley ; " I remarked what a 
blowzed condition you were in." 

"Yes, I heard you," said little Kate, looking over her 
shoulder for an instant, with a nod, and then turning her head 
round again to resume her eager talk. 

" Then why don't you attend to me if you heard me P" per- 
sisted Mrs. Mustley. 

" Because I'm busy telling uncle about the nest," replied Kate. 

" But I am accustomed to be attended to when I speak," ob- 
served Mrs. Mustley, loftily. 

"Are you?" said Kate. 

" Yes ; and I desire that you will attend to me. Miss Pert." 
"Well, what do you want to say P" said Kate. 

"I observed that you were in a shameful condition for a 
young lady, — all blowzy, and dirty, and heated j see what a 
state your frock is in, — rumpled, and splashed with mud ! And 
there's a pair of hands ! as though you had been di|j:ging 
potatoes! Why, where have you been, to muck and muddle 
yourself thia fashion P" 
^'-^'ve been feeding the ducks, and Yralc\yiix^ V^x^V«viV\^i}cL^[!t^s 
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ducklings. Oh, uncle ! old Specklebreast was in such a taking, 
when she saw her little yellow children plunge into the water 
and swim across the pond ! She ran about on the bank like a 
mad thing, and I afler her, trying to make her understand that 
her children were in no danger." 

" And a pretty pickle you have made of yourself, scrambling 
about the muddy bank, and paddling in and out of the pond ! 
There's a pair of shoes to rub against your uncle's legs !** 

*' I don't mind the mud, thank you, aunt," said the Squire, 
quietly drawing the grimy little socks and shoes away from the 
vicinity of his well-cleaned boot, and placing them upon the 
snow-white corded covering of his knee. "No matter for a 
little mud, bless her!" he added, hugging Kate closer against him. 

** You'll excuse me, nephew, but you'll live to repent spoiling 

that child as you do. You make an absolute fool of her^" 

"No, he only makes much of me — don't you, uncle ? " said she, 
putting up her mouth to be kissed. 

" That I do, my Kate. And I can hardly make too much of 
thee for my own liking," he said, fondly. 

" But for your own comfort, for your own peace hereafter. 
You'll acquit me of any wish to be pointed, if I say that you not 
only make a fool of her, but of yourself, nephew, to pet the child 
in that absutd way." 

"I'll risk my own comfort; I'm very comfortable petting 
Zate," said the Squire, with a smile. 

" We're both very comfortable, thank you, ma'am, petting 
each other," said the child, stroking her uncle's cheek, and re- 
flecting his smile, with a saucy one of her own. 

" You encourage her to be impertinent, nephew, by your ridi- 
culous over-indulgence. You'll make her an odious child, and 
a detestable woman. You'll make her loathed by every one 
that comes near her." 

" On the contrary, uncle has always indulged me, and every- 
body loves me, except you," said Kate. 

"If I don't love you, child, I would do you a benefit," re- 
turned Mrs. Mustley ; " I would save you from becoming that 
hateful thing, a spoiled brat. You know not -yowt trw^ ^riKtAr 

" Yes, I do," answered Kate, nestling neareT \.o ^iXi^ ^o^vt^* 

" ZTnele never does any thing else but try and -m^iVe m^'W^Y^ 
joa neyer do anything else but try to torment me." 
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"I torment you— as you call it— for your good, you poor little 
ignorant child, you ! " said Mrs. Mustley. ** If I take the pains 
to reclaim you from your state of moral darkness, it is because 
I think it my duty not to omit stretching forth a helping hand 
to one who so sorely needs enlightened aid. You have no 
mother to direct what should be done, and it behoves me, as a 
woman, to have pity for your unfortunate condition, alid point 
out what I deem essential for its rectifying." 

" My aunt means you very kindly, Zatey ; we must be thank - 
fill and grateful, not pert and saucy, must we P" said the Squire. 
" Turn to Mrs. Mustley, and tell her so in your own pretty Way ; 
and say, * Thank you, ma*am.' " 

" Thank you, ma'am, for meaning kindly," said Kate ; " but 
if you mean to be kind, why can't you seem kind?" 

Mrs. Mustley did not immediately answer ; but presently she 
said, " Come, it's your lesson time ; let's go upstairs, child, and 
commence the morning's studies." Seeing that Kate hesitated, 
she reiterated, " Come, child, come ; I'm waiting." 

"Do you wish me to go with herP" said Kate to hep 
uncle. 

" Of course, he does — of course my nephew wishes you not to 
keep me waiting. Come ! " 

Kate lingered yet another instant ; but finding that the Squire 
relaxed his hold of her a little, in mechanical obedience to his 
aunt's words, the child slid down from his arms, and walked re- 
solutely out of the room with Mrs. Mustley. The Squire, as he 
generally did, when this juncture arrived, walked, with his quiet 
sigh of resignation, to the window ; and stood there, drumming 
idly with his fingers upon the pane. 

** My good nephew," began a shy, hesitating voice, from the 
corner near him. ^The Squire, in his reverie, had not perceived 
the small, retiring figure of Mr. Mustley ensconced in an arm- 
chair just within the recess of the deep embayed window where 
he was standing. " My excellent nephew," went on the voice, 
after a bashful cough and pause, " I wish I could be of any 
assistance to you in your perplexity. Education has been a 
difficult problem from the very beginning of the world, and has 
occupied the hearts and heads of the teivdeTest oad the wisest. 
JDon't he downcast, because you cannot aX. oiic^ \i\^ WQrcL>i\i^ 
oes^ plan for your little missy's tralnin?;;' 
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" If I should be the mettns of rendering her an odious child,^ 
a detestable woman, after all ! I, who would have her loTcd by 
all the world as I love her ! " said the Squire, thoughtfbUj and 
mournfully. 

" She will not become odious or detestable, take my word for 
it," said Mr. Mustley. " There is the making of a yery fine 
creature in that young thing, or I'm much mistaken. I should 
Kke nothing better than to have the forming of her mind. What 

a Greek scholar I'd make her ! " " No, no," said the Squire ; 

** a little music, a little drawinj^, — perhaps some knowledge of 
dancing, — would be quite as much as the poor child need try to 
manage. I suppose she must learn something ; but by-and-by, 
and by degrees, by degrees." 

" I have some smattering of the two first accomplishments 
you name," said Mr. Mustley, hesitatingly ; "I know soraethiog 
of the rudiments of drawing and perspective, and have made the 
theory of music my occasional study ; if you would let me try 
my skill in imparting some Kttle portion of what I have acquired 
in these arts to your young niece, I should be both proud and 
pleased to have her for my pupil during the remainder of our 
stay." 

" The Squire grasped the shy-spoken little old man by his 
shrinking, retiring hand, in hearty thanks ; and then he added, 
" Do you think I spoil Kate P " 

Mr. Mustley only gave his bashful cough, pushed his spec- 
tacles nervously up upon his bald, powdery forehead, and 
brushed the snuff from his shirt-frill. 

"If you do I can't help it; I can't help indulging that 
child. She's the very apple of my eye, the delight of my 
heart, — and I can't help showing it. Upon my life ! I can't 
help it." 

",It certainly is impossible to help loving her, and I don't 
know why it need be helped. She's a most fascinating little 
creature, with those dark eyes of hers, and that white, ample 
forehead. IVe no doubt she has a fine memory. What a head 
she'd have for Greek roots ! " 

But seeing the same frightened expression ctosa V\i^ ^o^vt^^ 
face as before, upon the Bame hint, Mr. Mustley adde^, *'Tio\i\» 
Ife afraid; I promise to teach her notlilng "but Tttus\c «itvd ^tt^:^ 
fn^ till yon give me letirc." 

P 2 
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" But, perhaps, — all things considered, — even those might he 
too much for her to hegin now, in addition to her lessons from 
my aunt," stammered the Squire. 

" Never fear ; my tutelage shall supersede that of Mrs. Most- 
ley," said the placid-spoken little old man. 

" But will she, — may not she, — do you think she will give up 
her -pupil P " gasped the Squire, with an impressive recollection 
of his aunt's mode of carrying a point upon which she had 
resolved. 

"Leave all that to me, leave all that to me," replied Mr. 
Mustley, as he quietly prepared to re-inter himself in the pages 
of his book. 

Next day, when Mrs. Mustley was about to stalk off with 
Xate, announcing that it was lesson-time, her husband rose from 
his seat, took the child's hand in his to lead her away, and said, 
" Just so, my dear. Zate takes her lessons with me to-day." 

" With you, Mr. Mustley P Why, you must be dreaming ! 
You can teach her nothing but a parcel of humdrum old trash ; 
philosophy, and science, and musty bygone things, that could 
be of no use to a modern young lady, or any young lady." 

** Exactly, my dear ; " and he moved to the door. 

"If you want us, you'll find Kate and me in the library, my 
good nephew," he added, as he quietly turned the handle of the 
lock. 

" E^luctant as I may be to withdra^t my guidance where I see 
it so needful," said Mrs. Mustley, drawing herself up to her full 
height ; " I must positively, and at once declare, that I renounce 
all future interference in that child's welfare." 

" Quite right, my dear," said Mr. Mustley, as he passed out, 
hand-in-hand with little Kate. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

The change from her late instructress to her present bland 

old preceptor was a salutary as well as delightful relief to the 

child. The one lesson-time had been a constant series of bicker- 

ing and wrangling ; stern commands on the part of Mrs. Must- 

Jejr, £ippa.nt replies on that of Kate. ISo^iVvii^ eo\3\!^\ife Tasst^ 

peraicious for a child of Kate Ireton's d\%^o«v\AOTi, >i)a».TL VJcCv^ 
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ceaseless word-war ; it excited all her worat qualities, strength- 
ening her tendency to wilfulness, and fostering her spirit of 
imperiousness. She gained confidence in her power of dis- 
putation; and learned to use her tongue in retort, with self- 
applause and self-reliance. The other lesson-time resolved itself 
into a perpetual, patient listening. She had nothing else for it, 
while the serene little old pedant went complacently on, pouring 
forth his streams of erudition into her childish ear. He com- 
menced his instructions in perspective by laying before her a 
sheet of drawing-paper, mai'king certain spots on it, drawing 
various straight lines, transverse lines, parallel lines, horizontal 
lines, diagonal lines, and intersecting lines; and then going 
tracing about, just above them, with the hovering tip of his 
pencil, and discoursing learnedly on, of " point of distance," 
"directing point," " vanishing point," "vanishing line," " ground 
line," and " horizon." 

It was his rule, that there was nothing like beginning at the 
beginning; therefore he opened his elementary precepts in 
music by a dissertation on the systems of the ancients. He told 
her of the different principles laid down by Pythagoras and 
Aristoxeneus ; and then he would branch off into a discussion 
of incomposite ditones, semiditones, hemitones, and trihemi- 
tones. He would dilate with enthusiasm upon the " sonus 
bombus;" and told her that " A B being the supertertius of 
Gr B, 6 B will sound a diatessaron to A B towards the acumen ; 
and since A B is Proslambanomenos, G B will indisputably be 
Hypaton Diatonos." Whereupon little Kate would say, " Oh! " 
as if she took his word for it; 

And then he would say, she doubtless perceived that " as A B 
was quadruple of C B, C B must necessarily be Nete Hyper- 
boleon." To which she replied, " Is itP" and he rejoined, " Of 
course." 

His tone was so placid, his manner so composedly emphatic, 
and so satisfiedly conclusive of her comprehending all he uttered, 
that there seemed no occasion for her to declare her inappre- 
hensivencss ; all she had to do was to sit and listen, which ske 
did, her thoughts busying themselves with, hia 'i^e«A«XL\>, «^^'^ 
Toice, that frent smoothly on, taking all for gtscaV^e^* VY\Xi.\ci.^ 
dappled cheeks, on which meandered a thouBaad mvQ.'aV^, ^^vs.'S 
red lines; with his large, bald head, hiB apectwiVea \,Vx\xs\.\i^* 
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upon it (wondering whether they would keep their pl^ce, and 
often watching their gradual slipping down, and when they 
ultimately ended by dropping over his nose, saw him mildly 
push them up again and resume) ; with his black coat, powder- 
speckled in front, straying particles of the white, plastered mass 
that decorated its collar behind, at the nape of his neck ; with 
the layers of snuff that loaded the ridges of his cambric shirt- 
frill and kerseymere waistcoat; with the white, but wrinkled 
hands, and their shiny, loose skin, hanging so separate, yet so a 
part of them, that it often excited in her a whimsical wish to try 
how far she could draw it up away from the thin fingers beneathi 
like a natural clinging glove. 

Little Kate had plenty to entertain her fancy with, while tha 
bland old book-worm prosed on. 

** Euclid doubles the numbers made use of by Quintilianus ; 
but you will at once perceive, my dear, that whether we take 
the number thirty or sixty for the gross content of the tetra- 
ohord, the matter is just the same." 

" Just, sir — ^to me," was the reply that rose to Kate's lips, 
with a roguish twinkle of her eye j which, however, was com- 
pletely lost upon the old gentleman, wrapped as he was in 
abstract speculation. 

He had not the most distant perception that all his learned 
teaching wap so much time lost — so many words thrown away. 
He had not an idea that to address the understanding of a child 
of her age in the style he did was sheer absurdity. He could 
perceive the defects in the system of moral training pursued with 
regard to her, but saw not the blunders he made in his attempt 
at her intellectual culture. He could discern the strictness of 
his wife, and the spoiling of the Squire, and could comprehend 
how injudicious they each were ; but he never dreamed that hi9 
own method of instruction was, in its way, equally ill-adapted 
to produce any beneficial effect. But he was a kind-mannered, 
gentle old man ; and the child liked him, and her lesson-timo 
with him, extremely. 

It was, therefore, with regret that she beard the time ap- 
pointed for Mr. and Mrs. Mustley's taking their leave. Since 
^^e old lady oDnonnced her determination of taking no farther 
part in Kate's concerns, she had adliered to luet '^eVcome V)qx^^\.» 
and bad left the little girl wholly in t\ie lianda oi\ieT\i\x'b\i^\A 
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and nephew, to be ruined after their several tastes. Once only, 
she had nearly forgotten herself, and offered another piece of 
advice. They happened to be talking of some mutual acquaint- 
ances of theirs — distant connections, indeed ; and Mrs. Mustley 
wound up a eulogium on her esteemed friends, the Whites, of 
Eggham Park, by saying to the Squire : " You'll exonerate me 
from any charge of wishing to sway your proceedings, nephew, 
if I just venture to suggest, that the Whites, of Eggham Park, 
were much respected by your poor dear mother, as well as 
myself; and therefore it might not be amiss — nay, I may go so 
far as to affirm that it would be only proper — were you to send 
them an invitation to Heathcote Hall next Easter. Their 
daughter, Alicia, is grown such a dear, excellent girl — so prudent, 
so good, so everything that a young lady should be. She would 
make an admirable companion for your !Kate ; her society and 
example would be an inestimable advantage. But, excuse me, 
I said I never would make another remark relative to that 
child's management." 

" Yes, my dear," said Mr. Mustley. 

" I will think of what you say, aunt," said the Squire. " I 
did not know that they were especial favourites with my mother ; 
but their being friends of yours will ensure their welcome here 
at any time. I will invite them." 

But when Mr. and Mrs. Mustley were gone, the time went 
so pleasantly with the Squire — ^relieved from the incubus of his 
aunt's dictation, and restored to the uninterrupted society of bi^ 
hunting associates — that he forgot all about the promised in- 
vitation to the Whites, of Eggham Park. Whether it was this 
failure in his observance of a point on which her wishes had 
been distinctly expressed, or whether it was owing to the want 
of due appreciation and ill success witji which her efforts on 
!Kate*s behalf had been followed, certain it is, that her nephew 
received indubitable proof of his aunt's having taken deep 
offence. 

Not long after Mr. and Mrs. Mustley left HeathcotQ 
Hall, the worthy quietist died; and in answer to the Mt^x^ 
which the Squire wrote to his aunt, offering \i\a eou^c^etiCi^^, wA 
begging her to come and make his houae Yiex laoxae m V«t ^Lvav^ 
of Borrow, a moat distant reply arrived, mCorimiiS Vvca. ^i^v'aX> ^' 
wafimuch obliged, hut that she intended to spcii3L\i.«t ^«t\o^ 
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mourning witli lier esteemed and worthy friends, the Whites, 
of Eggham Park. 

The Squire, sorry that she was affronted, but certainly far 
from sorry that she declined making her abode with him, gave 
himself up to a peaceful enjoyment of his present existence. 
Kate had grown of a companionable age ; and, habituated to pony- 
back from babyhood, the little girl was early a fearless rider 
and a skilful horsewoman. She now accompanied her uncle in 
all his out-door pursuits, and was constantly by his side, abroad 
and at home. He was not happy if she were out of his sight ; 
and she loved him as devotedly as he her. He was the only 
being whom she implicitly obeyed, and had not a thought of 
contradicting. With all others, she was apt to be froward, im- 
petuous, ungovernable ; fond of having her own way, and accus- 
tomed to obtain it. But to him she invariably yielded. His 
will was her law ; to see him pleased, her chiefest pleasure. 

While Zate was still very young, an old friend and school- 
fellow of her uncle's came to enjoy a short-lived holiday with 
him — the first which the incessant demands upon his time had 
permitted him to snatch from the midst of his London avoca- 
tions since he had commenced his profession. 

His name was John Weldon, a lawyer of great repute for 
shrewd-headed, worldly knowledge ; ho was possessed of sound, 
natural good sense, and had spared no pains in adding informa- 
tion and acquirements to original advantages. He was an odd 
combination of quickness and slowness in manner. He would, 
at times, dart out a sarcasm, or a retort, with an almost startling 
suddenness ; at others he would seem absorbed, inapprehensive, 
unnoting; but some pertinent observation, some abrupt com- 
ment, would prove that he had only been quietly and patiently 
watching, while apparently so inattentive to what was passing. 
He would pause, in silence, and looking down, so long and so 
absently, that he had the air of one wholly lost to the con- 
sciousness of surrounding circumstances ; but a sudden raising 
of the head, a rapid nod, and a sharp " Go on ! " would demon- 
strate that he was fully alive to all the points of procedure. 

When he arrived at the old Hall, he seemed determined to 
givehimseli up to a thorough and lazy enjoyment of the country 
Jioliday he had allowed himself with. \i\8 ffieiid t\ie ^^\vivcfe. ^^ 
^axuriated in the absolute repose, tke mere " eSX.^^^ «?^ wA 
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doing nothing," so rarely tasted by the professional Londoner. 
He would throw himself upon the cushioned seat at one of the 
open windows, and content himself with gazing out at the trees 
and turf glades of the park, and with snuffing up the fresh pure 
air, not once caring to go forth to walk or ride. The Squire 
used, each morning, to try his best to induce him to come out 
and see the new lodge he was building, or the new road he was 
laying out, or the new plantation he was meditating ; but the 
lawyer was not to be tempted from his shady lounge, where, he 
said, he had full command of earth and sky ; and what could he 
have better or more P 

" Nay, I want you to look at the new fish- preserve I am 
planning, down in the hollow ; you can't see it from the win- 
dows," said the Squire. 

" And so add water to my elements of enjoyment P" returned 
the lawyer. " But I'll none of it. It forms no constituent part 
of my pleasures. Neither in my scenery, nor in my potations, 
do I need the impertinent mingling of water. It hath an allay- 
ing, not a heightening quality." 

" Let me order out the horses, and we'll have a gallop over 
to Oakleigh Hill. From there, I'll show you a fine expanse of , 
country that you won't beat in all the panoramas that ever were 
exhibited in your great city. You gain a view over five counties 
from the top of Oakleigh Hill." 

•* My dear fellow, my desires are more limited ; a home-view 
best contents me. Why should I race ten miles and back, 
through dust and heat, to look at a prospect that won't 
pleasure me half as well as yonder grassy knoll, crowned with 
wooded beauty, that lies stretched before me, giving me no 
further pains than to lie stretched here, looking at it ? " 

The Squire laughed, and said : " As you please ; of course, 
I only fear lest you should find the old place dull, and I want 
to keep you here as long as I can." 

" And, depend on it, I stay here as long as I can," returned 
his friend. " No fear of my finding any place dull, after sitting 
day after day, all day, in court." 

"Is court dullP I always thought co\iit -wB^a >i)Dkfe ^vj^^X. 
place in the world," said little Kate. " Tve "kecoc^ ol \)cl^V\si^ 
and qaeen aittiDg on their thrones, wit\i aW. 1\^© co\rc\A«rt% "^ 
eaurt'dreBBee, and ladies in court-trains, l^ne aa ftt^^^ co\i^.^^i^ 
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" In court, and at court, are very different thinga ; thQUgh I 
have heard the last pronounced to be little less dull than the 
first, by those who think that walking through a succession of 
state-rooms is not very lively entertainment. But, be that ^ 
it may, little one, you are talking of going to court, as it is 
called, and I was talking of attending court — a court of law." 
' " Ah, a court of law ! And you are a lawyer. Is that th^ 
reason you are a bad horseman ? " said she. 

**It never struck me before, but perhaps it may," h^ 
answered, drily j "I profess to deal in equity, not in equitation. 
But how did you find out that I was a bad horseman, little 
one ? " 

** I guessed it, because you never will ride," answered she. 
" I should think no one dislikes riding but those who can't 
manage a horse." 

The lawyer laughed. " Then you can manage a horse, J co|i- 
clude. And you are fond of riding ? " 

** Yes ; and I am sorry you are not, as, ^hile yoi* are herei 
uncle and I lose our pleasant rides together." 

** Frankly answered," returned the lawyer, smiling j " I wish 
wo could get witnesses to speak as straight-forwardly, and a^ 

much to the point." " Then you'll go ? You'll ride out with 

us next time P " said Kate, eagerly. 

** I made no such promise, that I recollect," said the lawyer, 
amused with her pertinacity. 

"No, you didn't promise, but you looked as if you were 
going to consent," replied she. 

" Oh, oh ! You judge by looks, do you, my little maid ? If 
you were a lawyer, you would learn to place little faith in 
looks. And yet, me thinks, I can read sometl|ipg of the truth 
in yours. Let mo see ; there's a saucy brightness in that pair 
of eyes that tellj me they can flash with the triumph of getting 
the better, in word or deed; there's a lurking smile in that 
dimple, v»hich bespeaks a roguish delight in mischief; there's 
something in the curve of those full, red lips, that shows 4 
resolute will." 

" If you don't judge by looks, why do you stare at my face 
so?" she said. 
*' Well done, petulance I " exclaimed lie. " 1B\it, eome, Wa."s^ 
fa/d nothing of your looks that they need "be haVwxi^^ Q^. ^^ 
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there's a lore of getting the better, there's also a likelihood of 
choosing the better, aud having the better; for there's both 
right heart and right mind in those eyes ; if there's a bit of the 
rogue in the smiling dimple, there's a sweet beauty to atone for 
the roguishness; and if there's will in the lips, will is that 
which may be turned to highest good as to deepest evil." 

"But I don't choose my looks and my face to be talked 
about," said Kate. 

" Ah, ah ! the haughtiness of a beauty who is scarcely ten 
years old ! Why, child, if your face fulfil its present promise, 
it is like enough to be talked about, and fought about, by- 
and-by ! " 

Xate, in high displeasure at the lawyer's banter, turned 
away, and addressed Ixerself exclusively to her uncle, who bade 
her go put on her habit, and ride over as far as the next village, 
upon some commission which he pretended wanted executing, 
knowing that she cared not to ride out without him, unless for 
some express purpose of his. 

After dinner, as the gentlemen were sitting together over 
their wine, the lawyer said: " You're very fond of that dark- 
eyed child, aren't you P " 

" I Jove her better than anything in the world — ^better than 
the world itself," was the Squire's answer. 

*' Humph I X thought as much," said his friend. 

After a few minutes* silence, during which the Squire had 
looked thoughtfully, but happily, into space, revolving in how 
many ways Kate was dear to him, the lawyer added, abruptly : 
•* Did you ever make your will P " 

•* EbP No, never," said the Squire, in answer to his friend's 
question, as if avaking from a reverie. "No; I like life so 
well, I Qever thought of making preparations for death." 

" The way with many people who prize life — think they're 
never to part with it ! " said the lawyer. " Nevertheless, a 
time comes when ■ they're forced to give it up, regret it how 
they may. So, best put affairs in such order as not to be taken 
by surprise when called upon to quit them. You should make 
your will." 

"It's top much trouble/* said the SquVre, \au^m^« *^^^xs 
J^wJlmte trouble — business trouble." 
"And so leave all the trouble to thoBe \v\io com^ «>Swst ^^ 
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business trouble for those who have to arrange your affairs, 
money trouble — or rather, want of money trouble, [for those 
who ought to inherit. It is every man's duty to take upon . 
himself the little present trouble of making a will, in order that 
he may spare to his survivors the great after trouble of finding 
no will." 

" Well, well, 1*11 see about it," said the Squire. " I mean to 
live on many a long year yet. Time enough ! — time enough ! 
There's long life in the family ! A good, sound constitution of 
my own ! Comfortable prospect, eh P " 

" Did you ever insure your life P " inquired the lawyer, drily 
and suddenly. 

" Eh P No. Wish I could, though, eh ?" returned he, laugh- 
ing ; " since I tell you, IVe every reason to love it. I lead it 
in the way I love best ; I have my horses and dogs, my com- 
fortable house, my snug room, my fine old trees, my bottle of 
wine, good hearty friends. Jack Weldon for my friend of 
friends ; nobody to say me nay in aught I have a mind to say 
or do ; out all day long, if I think fit ; up all night, if I please; 
jolly fellows for companions ; faithful servants to take care of 
me ; and, to crown all, my darling little Kate, whom I love as 
if she were my own — as, indeed, she is, every inch of her — ^my 
own flesh and blood ; my niece — dear to' me as a daughter P " 

"For her sake, you should insure your life," said the lawyer. 
" For her sake, you should make your will. If I remember 
rightly, you have only a life interest here ; the estate, in de- 
fault of direct issue, going to some distant claimant — over in 
Canada, or Lord knows where ! On all accounts, it would be 
advisable to make a will. It would secure personals ; and, 
moreover, the very act of making testamentary arrangements 
would bring you to look into your affairs a little, which would 
be very advisable." 

" And very worrying," said the Squire, shifting uneasily in 
his chair, and then letting himself drop gently back into it. 

"You live in an expensive style, for all its seeming sim- 
plicity," pursued his friend; "you keep up the old place as it 
has ever been ; you maintain your pack and your stud j you 
Jceep much land unprofitably fallow ; you don't look into your 
receipts to ascertain whether they keep pace mt\i ^oxa ovvJIXk^ • 
i man's a blockhead who, under suck clrcuiciaV.wiee>^» ^Q«i«i!L\. 
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make his will and insure his life — that is, if he have any one he 
cares about, to come after him." 

"But, after all, insuring my life won't make me live one 
hour the longer or the surer, and you know it," said the Squire, 
with a 'playfully conclusive air ; ** lawyer though you be, you 
won't attempt to prove that, I suppose ; and as long as I do 
live, Kate has a home with me." 

" And when you die P " sharply retorted the lawyer. " You 
don't seem to me to comprehend the plainest form of question." 

" Yet you put it tolerably plainly, too. Jack," said the Squire, 
with his look of quiet humour. " Come," continued he, " don't 
let's talk, or think, of unpleasant things, but take another glass 
of this bright old Burgundy, worth all the dull wills, and insur- 
ances, and musty parchment deeds that ever were devised by 
you lawyers to torment mankind with." 

They fell into other talk, ai)d no more was said on the same 
subject between the Squire and his iriend, until the last even* 
ing before the lawyer left. Just as they were parting for the 
night, the Squire was recounting some circumstance relative to 
his late father, when it struck him that his companion was lost 
in thought, and not attending to what he was saying; but, 
upon his making some remark to this effect, the lawyer replied, 
briskly : " I beg fyour pardon ; I perfectly follow what you 
say ; " and he repeated his precise last words. After the s^ace 
of a minute, however, he said : " You will remember what I 

said of the prudence of insuring your life P " " I'll iremem- 

ber," said the Squire. 

" And you'll think of what I told you about making your 
willP " " I'll be sure to think of it," said the Squire. 

" Don't fail, there's a good fellow ! " said the lawyer. 

"I won't," said the Squire, as he grasped his friend heartily 
and affectionately by the hand. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

And thus was Zate Ireton. Naturally a^mted, c^\Ot^ %xs.^ 
intelligent ; hut in all acquirement, uUer\y de^e\feTL\.. ^^ ^^^ 
never taught, never checked ; but let to TUiUk. VA^ «A ^ \>i^^ 
coJt, Her comings and goings were as free aa t\xo^^ o^ ^"^"^ 
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it was only her native tendency towards all that was refined 
and in good taste, which prevented her becoming^ coarse. She 
was unpolished, but she was f^raceful ; she was unconventional, 
but she was not awkward. There was nothing mstio or rough 
about her, though she was perfectly eaSy and unconstraiii^d. 
No one could have mistaken her for anything but a little lady, 
by birth and habit. She had delicate features, a bloomiiig 
complexion, a shape remarkable for its beautful proportions, 
and a carriage instinct with simple natural dignity. She pos- 
sessed perfect command of limb, owing to the free oUt-of-door 
life of exercise and open air which she had always led, and to 
the single accomplishment she possessed, that of sitting a Hotse 
well, — the only thing she had ever learned to do. Her frame, as 
her disposition, was self-reliant ; and the untutored mode of her 
bringing up had tended to foster, rather than to abate, this 
original bent. Absence of cultivation had not' weakened her 
natural powers, it only threw them upon their own strength to 
develop for themselves their resources. She was never at a 
loss for a prompt action or a ready answer. Moreover, from 
her having lived exclusively among grown people, Kate's mode 
of expressing herself was not only expertly forward, but for- 
ward for her age. Her phraseology often had a turn not usual 
at her years. 

One fine afternoon in latter summer she had found her way 
down to a favourite seat of hers. It was a stile, leading from 
some corn-fields of her uncle's to a shady lane that skirted 
them, and wound away towards one of the park lodges. Upon 
this stile she would sit, watching the minnows as they darted, 
like smallest shadows of fish, in and out the weedy shallows of 
the brook which ran beneath the thick, green hedge. Sometimes 
she would see the sleek body of a water-rat dive noiselessly, its 
track marked only by the air -bubbles that rose from among the 
soft mud and ooze of the bank. Above her head hung bowery 
nut-trees, with ripening clusters coyly peeping from among tho 
leaves. She was reaching up for the one that seemed nearest, 
kneeling on the topmost rail of the stile, trying to balance 
herself, and vainly leaning over into the hedge endeavouring to 
joull towards her one hough, after another \mt\\ aV© aVoxjX^ ^x«j^ 
//ofru the one on which grew the ^tempting \)\mc\i, ^Veii ^V^^ 
fwv^a voice near her say, " You'll never jQaana^© ifc ^^'^^^'^ ^^1 ^" 
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" In a thing worth trying for — ^yes," said the boy. " Mere 
getting your own way for getting your way's sake is little ; but to 
conquer in a right matter is worth any amount of striving."— 
" What a preacher you are ! " she exclaimed. ** Who are youP ** 

"No matter just now. Do you wish to get the nutsP 
That's the first thing to consider. We can talk about who I 
am afterwards," he said, with that quiet smile of his, which 
irritated her by its composure — a composure looking so like 
gravity, that she felt as if she could not tell whether he were 
really smiling or not. 

" More of your ordering and dictating ! " she said. " You 
settle what's to be done first, and done last, just as if you were 
master. However, I'll secure the nuts." 

She climbed up and stood at her full height, he holding her 
firmly by the hand ; and she gathered three or four of the 
bunches. She tossed down half of them to him ; and he sat 
cracking his share opposite, on pony -back, looking up at her ; 
while she ate hers standing on the step of the stile, and leaning 
over its top rail. 

"Well, you haven't told me who you are yet," she said, 
glancing curiously at his handsome face. 

** You are the most amusing girl I ever met with," he ex- 
claimed, laughing ; " you have the oddest, bluntest manner,— 
such a whimsical way of speaking your mind. Most girls I 
have seen have had some timidity, some softness, about them ; 
but you " He hesitated. 

" I have nothing soft about me, I suppose ? " she rejoined. 
" If I am blunt, you are rude. All boys are rude, but you are 
the rudest I ever knew." 

" I don't mean to be rude, — I beg your pardon if I have been 
rude, — I only meant to speak the truth." 

"As if anything could be more rude than to tell me it is 
true I am a blunt, plain girl, with no softness about me ! " 

" Stop ! stop ! now you are not speaking truly in repeating 
my words. I said nothing about * plain.' You are not plain," 
he said, laughing, and looking straight at her beautiful face. 

" Pooh ! you know what I mean, — plain-spoken." 

'' WelJ, plainspoken, granted," he returned ; " but certainly 
uot p]ain,'—not at all plain." 
And assuredly she was not. Kate Ireton, «ob ^^^ %\^>o^\^%5i\ft% 
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er the stile, lier white arms carelessly crossed on the IcJge, 
r chin resting on them, her dark blue eyes flashing down at 
J, her full red lips pouting in childish petulance, her trans- 
rent complexion heightened and glowing, her bonnet hanging 
)8ely back from her head, the strings only just keeping it 
and her throat, her bright brown hair blown in curly disorder 
out her face by the summer air, formed a strikingly beautiful 
3ture. 

" You think to please me by sSying I am not plain," she said 
sdainfully ; ** on the contrary, it is a piece of impertinence in 
tu — a boy — a stranger — to make any remark at all upon me * 
my looks, — upon my manners or my face." 
" You spoil the one by the other," he said ; " ypu spoil 
►ur sweet looks by your tart words. It*s a pity." 
" And I tell you you are very impertinent to give any opinion 
the matter. If I am plain-spoken, you are unmannerly." 
** And why, if you choose to be the one, shouldn't I have 
[ual right to be the other ? " he asked, in a playful tone. 
" dh, now, there you are with your preaching again, — right, 
id justice, and all that kind of thing." 

" Can you deny it ? " he said. She did not answer, but kept 
oking at him thoughtfully. Suddenly she said, "After till, 
m have never told me who yoii are. What is your name P " 
" A point-blank question," he replied, laughing. ** Like 
)urself, plain-spoken, — quite to the purpose. 1*11 answer you 
, straightforwardly. Fermor Worthington." 
'* Permor Worthington ! " she echoed, in a tone of amaze- 
ent. "Why, Fermor Worthington is a girl. You are no 
rl!" 

"No, assuredly," he answered gaily. Then a deep shade 
tme across the boy's open, handsome face, as he said sadly, 
You have heard of one who is now dead. Had she lived, I 
Lould have had a sister ; and I should have loved to have had 
Bister. The first Fermor Worthington died a child j and 
hen I was afterwards born to my parents, they called me by 
3r name. It is a family one, and has been used in. o\>x^ i<2rt 
>th boys and girls." 

•' And so yon are Fermor Worthington \ " aa\<i TL^i^V.©, "^VO^ t 
^ep'dravTD breath, as she kept gazing upouLla-Vm N^VCa- ^ ^^^ 
^ijon of feelings, among which were tender mexaoTve^. ^«^^ 
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fancies, softened thoughts, together with that odd kind of vexed 
consciousness which so often mingled with her emotions when 
looking upon the picture at Worthington Court. Its breathing 
representative was there before her ; the living brother, instead 
of the dead sister, whose childish image had stirred her heart 
with so strange an interest. " I have seen a painting— a por- 
trait " she began. 

" Yes — of her," Fermor said, in his grave, sweet, low-toned 
voice. " You know Worthington Court, then P |You have been 
there P " " Often, with my nurse Matty." 

" You must come again — often ; my father and I have just 
returned home — from abroad." 

" • Must ! ' " repeated Kate ; " * must come ! ' How fond 
you seem of commanding." 

" And how afraid you seem of being commanded," he said, 
smiling. " But you have not told me who you are. I have told 

you my name — it is but fair you should tell me yours." 

" * Pair ! * " she echoed. " You make everything an order,— 
your right, your due. But I don't mind telling you my name ; 
it is Kate Ire ton. I am the niece of Squire Heathcote." 

" I thought so ! I guessed who you must be ! " he exclaimed. 
" I know your uncle very well — by what my father has told me 
about him. They were very intimate once — before my father 
went to live abroad. They were not only neighbours, but 
there is a kind of relationship— cousinship— between the 
families, I believe. I fancy you and I may claim kindred, if we 
please." 

** And do you ' claim ' it P " she said, with a slight emphasis 
on the word. 

He noticed it, and answered, with his quiet smile, " Nay, I 
would rather you * pleased ' to claim it." 

She could not withstand his manner; and, with a look reflect- 
ing his own, replied, ** Since it is the first thing you have lefl to 
me, without any of your favourite ordering and dictating, I 
agree to be cousins with you. And as I find you so fond of 
sticking up for might and mastery, and likely to use your 
relationship by ruling me with a rod of iron, under pretence of 
right, and justice, and truth, and so forth, I shall give you a 
name that will suit you ; I think I %\ia\\ .c»ll you my Iron 
CousJD. " 
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"Do 80, if yon will," he returned; "and I shall nse my 
right to call yon^^not plain cousin Kate, but cousin Kate, 
plainly, without any ceremonious ' Miss ' before the Christian 
name, as so plain-spoken and unceremonious a girl deserves. 
And now, you will promise to come soon to Worthington Court? 
You will ask your uncle to bring youP My father's health is 
not strong ; he goes out but seldom. I shall hope, therefore, 
that your good uncle will excuse form, and frequently come 
oyer and see him, as I fear he will not often be able to reach so 
far as Heathcote Hall." 

" But cannot you come there yourself, now P " she said ; " if 
you will, I'll take you to my uncle. I am sure he will be glad 
to see you." 

" Nothing I should like so well ! " he exclaimed ; " I have 
always wished extremely to know the kind-natured, hearty 
Squire my father talked of. 

The youth got off his pony, as he spoke ; leading him by the 
bridle, and walking by the side of Kate, as they chatted on 
together, proceeding tlurough the lane, and up the park avenue, 
to the front entrance of the old mansion. Daring their con- 
versation, Kate learned that Fermor had been brought up at a 
college on the Continent, in the neighbourhood of the spot fixed 
upon by Mr. Morton Worthington as his residence, until he 
should have the power of returning to his patrimonial English 
home. This English home had been the secret object of pining 
wishes to both father and son. Fermor had lost his mother 
when very young. She was a cold, staid woman ; but there 
was one subject on which she was enthusiastic. This was 
Worthington Court ; she had fondly dwelt upon its beauties to 
her son, until she had inspired as strong an affection towards ' 
the old place in him as she felt herself. Mr. Morton Worthing- 
ton, a man at once proud and sensitive, strict in principle, 
austere in practice, and stern in behaviour, yet profoundly sus- 
ceptible, formed and maintained a resolution never to revisit 
Worthington Court, until he returned to it as his own free and 
nnencumbered possession. But his wife obtained leave, shortly 
before her death, to take her boy to England -svltk \i«t ^^t ^ 
month ; and the mother and child spent t\i&t -i^etvo^^A^^^^'tV) 
the old beloved spot It was ever after aaBOoVate^ 'vo.'^^rcEia^ 
mind with the bappieat time he had eTet B^eaV. •, >3cL'fe ^x^ *^^ 

a 2 
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he had ever seen his mother unbend into tenderness, and 
warmth, and affectionate unreserve. It beciinie to him an 
image of peaceful seclusion, of home enjoyments, of loving 
intercourse ; and his in tensest desire was directed towards the 
time when he and his father were to return thither for ever. 
England and Wortkington Court had long been the centre of 
Fermor's dearest hopes and wishes. 

Something of all this, Kate gained from what he said ; for 
Permor Worthington was a singular union of frankness and 
quietude. He was perfectly candid, and had, at the same time, 
a firm, collected mien, a self-possessed strehgth in his de- 
meanour, arising from steadfast convictions and innate recti- 
tude, which gave him the peculiar air that had prompted Kate 
Ireton to call him her " Iron Cousin." These characteristics 
were perceptible in Termor Worthington as a boy ; they were 
confirmed as he grew into manhood. 

When Kate Ireton made her appearance before her uncle, 
bringing with her her new-found relation, the Squire received 
them in his own hearty manner; giving f'ermor a cordial 
welcome at once, and a warm invitation to come, whenever he 
pleased, to Heathcote Hall. He himself promised to ride over 
to Worthington Court without delay, that the old acquaintance 
between himself and his good friend Morton might be renewed; 
rejoiced that the long exile — self-imposed by filial duty and 
manly probity — being now over, permitted his excellent friend 
Morton and himself once again to be the good neighbours they 
were formerly ; entered with glee into the rightful establish- 
ment of the cousinship ; and congratulated the young people 
and himself upon this pleasant family re-union. 

" Tell my good friend, your father, my dear young sir, that 
Kate and I will ride over the first thing after breakfast to- 
morrow to see him. Give him my best regards, and tell him so 
from me, my dear young Mr, Fermor." 

" Do you treat me so formally, sir? Are we not all cousins?" 
said Fermor Worthington. 

" True, true, my good young gentleman — cousin, 1 should 

say. But remember, we of the old school are apt to be a little 

formal, till we know people well. I feel that you and t shall 

soon know each other well — quite "weW — an^ \\i%il N^fe'^^V^ ^% 

familiar as yon please," said the Squire, •5iixUm^\3A^\i«xATXYi^ 

ie Jad's shoulder. 
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" The more familiarly you treat me, the better I shall think 
of myself, sir," said Fermor, as he looked his sense of the 
Squire's kindly manner. "It will teach me to hope I may 
deserve your friendship. Friendship is a voluntary thing, you 
know; relationship is settled for us. Nevertheless, I am 
obliged to Fate for having made me a relative of yours, and of 
my cousin Kate." a 

" That's a very civil speech, for the unmannerly Iron Cousin! ** 
said she. " Pity he's not always so complaisant." 

** I am never complaisant at the expense of truth," he 
said. " Civil speeches should come from feeling, or they are 
but flattery." 

"People may be decently polite, without flattery," returned she. 

" Sincerity between relations is even better than politeness," 
said Fermor. 

" There's no need to be a bear, because one's a cousin," she 
retorted. 

" Certainly ; cousins are human beings, not brutes," replied 
he. " We shall never bp bruti^ to each other, I hope." 

" I was nojj speaking of behaviour between us ; I was speak- 
ing of yours to me," said Kate. 

" Which I trust was not brutal — only honest," he replied. 
" I told you honestly what I thought of you; and I believe you 
were quite as frank with me." 

" I've no objection to honesty ; be s^s honest, as frank as you 
please ; you can't be too much so, to please me. What I find 
fault with is your perpetual ordering and commanding ; as if 
you were always right, and others were always wrong. You 
not only told me what you thought of me, but what I ought to 
be — what I ought to do." 

" It is part of my honesty, I suppose," he answered. "When 
I see what I wish to be, and what 1 think should be, and might 
be, I am apt to say so, openly." 

" Yes, you are for trying everything and everybody by your 
strict notions; and ruling them according to your sovereign 
will and pleasure — a true Iron Cousin." 

"Well, I lay my sovereign commands on "jou "ClOti, xiCiH. "vi 
forget your promise to be with us to-morrow \)y «Q. e^'tV^ "Wosi^^ 
jb0 said, 08 be rose to take leaye. 
"My uncle's promise, not mine," bV xepVve^. " K% >d:> 
engag^e to perform mj sjhare of it," 
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" Not unwillingly, I hope P " he said, smiling. 

** Oh, no ! I want very much to see your father — ^Mr. Morton 
Worthington. I have often heard him descrihed; and I'm 
curious to see whether my nurse Matty is a good portrait- 
painter." 

" What kind of picture did she draw P " asked Fermor. 

" That of a stately, stilted gentleman ; standing high on his 
goodness, and holding up his head on his principle," she re- 
plied ; "in short, just what the Iron Cousin's father would he 
likely to he." 

" He has good right to stand erect, who never stooped to an 
unworthy thought, word, or deed," said the son, earnestly. 
*' When you see him, you will find that the likeness is faithfiil, 
and understand how it is so. My father's air is dignified, 
because his character is noble." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Next day, the morning was farther advanced than the good 
Squire could have wished, when he and his niece drew bridle at 
Worthington Court. From some inexplicable whim of per- 
verseness, Kate had contrived, by one frivolous pretext or 
other, to delay the time of setting out, from hour to hour, until 
far beyond that intended by her uncle; so that, when they 
reached the old mansion, they were informed by the servant 
who took their horses, that Mr. Worthington was receiving 
some guests who had arrived that morning, and that the whole 
party were assembled at lunch, in the dining-room. As his 
niece and himself were being ushered thither, the Squire 
learned that these guests were no other than the Whites, of 
Eggham Park ; and on entering the apartment, there was a 
pale, shadowy-looking lady seated on one side of the table, next 
to her a younger duplicate of herself, with the addition of long 
flaxen curls ; and opposite to them, an ultra-florid little gentle- 
man. But the Squire saw no one, for the moment, but his old 
friend, Morton Worthington, whom he had always revered as a 
beinff inGnitely superior, in every moral and ineTit^l e\idow- 

jaen^, to himself. Kis modest self-eBtimatvon. made \»mVJ!Ka!aK. 

'lie intimacy which had subsisted betYreeu t\iem, a. %«afitowA 
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condesccnsioA on the part of so wise, so good a young man as 
Morton Worthington ; and his regard for him was heightened 
by a sort of venerating gratitude, that he should permit the 
equality of friendship between them. The truth was, there 
had been a mutual esteem and liking, but little real confidence. 
Mr. Morton was habitually reserved ; and the Squire was 
simple-hearted and simple-minded. Harry Heathcote had not 
the slightest idea that a large portion of Morton's liking for 
the brother arose from the secret overwhelming passion he 
cherished, in spite of his own will, for his sister. No suspicion 
that the cold-seeming, scholarly Mr, Worthington thought of 
Hetty otherwise than as a gay, thoughtless girl — pretty, but too 
childish to interest so wise and clever a young gentleman — ever 
crossed the mind of the unobservant Squire. He knew that 
Morton admired her ; and fancied that he tolerated her light 
trifling in consideration of her youth and blooming looks ; but 
he dreamed not that these caprices made the misery of the 
proud student's life ; that this youthful bloom enthralled him 
beyond the power of his stern resistance. Morton Worthing- 
ton's existence had been one continued haughty contest with 
inclination and circumstance. He had been rejected by the 
young girl whom he passionately loved, against his better 
reason and judgment ; and in order to conceal the anguish of 
mortification, as well as to punish himself for the weakness 
which he disdained and resented having yielde(^ to, he hastily 
married a woman for whom he had no affection, but whom he 
knew to possess prudence, steady principle, and a formed 
character — exactly those qualities lacking in Henrietta Heath- 
cote. But the wound was only seared over ; it never healed. 
To this secret torture was added the gall and bitterness of dis- 
covering, on his father's death, that decay of fortune, and 
heavy debt, and threatened loss of his patrimonial state, stared 
him in the face. His pride of resolution, however, enabled 
him to preserve a show of stt)ic indifference to the world : and 
he repaired abroad, silently and privately to contend wi*h his 
disappointments as he best might, and to look forward with the 
single hope of returning, at some future day, \.o TfeQ.Q^et^\ 
weahh and ease, if not to happiness. 
WbJJe the Squire hurried forward, in liiB oyjh cot^^aX^Vetyxfe 
manner, to greet bia old friend, and mtere\xwi^e ». VwxA^ 
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questions and replies in a breath, Kate had plenty of time to 
make her own observations on the appearance of Mr. Morton 
Worthington ; but not until she had perceived, with a feeling 
of vexed surprise, that his son, Fermor, was not there. Pre- 
sently, her uncle turned to her, as he said to his friend : " But 
I have not shown you my Kate yet. Come hither, Kate ! I 
want my good friend to see what a treasure I have — bachelor as 
I am. You, Morton, have your son, Fermor — a fine boy, a 
noble, well-spoken lad — a fine fellow, indeed I But I have my 
pride and joy, too— my Kate, my niece, bless her ! Where are 
you, Kate ? Come hither ! " 

•-- Kate came forward, at her uncle's bidding, and stood beside 
him, while he, eagerly taking ofi" the broad beaver hat she 
wore, which somewhat shaded her features, said : " Hetty's 
daughter ! " As the young head stood revealed fully to his 
view, the marble face of Mr. Morton "Worthington moved not a 
jot ; but he turned to the table, poured himself out a tumbler 
of water, and drank it, ere he said, with a forced smile : " You 
are indeed fortunate. Squire, in possessing so fair a young lady, 
to be to you as a child." 

" Do you find her like her mother ? I see a strong resem- 
blance myself ; but I am curious to know what you think, who 
knew Hetty," said the good Squire. 

Mr. Morton Worthington sat down. He had risen from his 
chair to receive the Squire, when the latter entered, and had 
since remained standing, answering the various hurried ejacu- 
lations and inquiries poured forth by his warm-hearted friend. 
As he resumed his seat, he attempted some muttered allusion 
to his having grown infirm since they last met ; but the words 
died ofi* unspoken, and there was a pause. The Squire thought 
he was about to reply to his last question, and waited patiently, 
turning Kate's beaver hat round and round in his hand, with 
his eyes alternately fixed upon her face and Mr. Worthington's. 
But when that gentleman next spoke, it was to address Mrs. 
White, offering her some of the sweets upon the table, begging 
her to resume her luncheon, and offering some to the newly- 
arrived visitors ; at the same time introducing all his guests to 
each other. 
The eoDversatioR became general, ot TB.\\iCT, "^t^, "Wc^Va 
Be^'m a long intai'Iocutioi^ witU tUe Sc^mxe,\a^\i\^>a. ^^ ^l.^ 
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plained to him that Mrs. Mustley having been advised by her 
medical man to pay a visit to the sea-side, the old lady had left 
Eggham Park for Weymouth last week; which gave Mr. 
White and herself the opportunity they were most eager for, of 
coming to welcome their excellent friend, Mr. Worthington, on 
his return from abroad ; then she branched off into a by-disserta- 
tion on thp equal connection that existed between themselves, 
the Whites, and the two families of Heathcote and Worthing- 
ton ; then ensued an episodical narration of the virtues and 
accomplishments which distingnished her dear daughter, Alicia, 
who was — though she said it, that shouldn't say it — the very 
dearest and most exemplary girl that ever breathed ; that she 
considered herself the most fortunate of mothers, and Mr. White 
the most fortunate of fathers, to be blessed with such a child. 

Miss White was preparing melon for Mr. Morton Worthing- 
ton ; requesting to know precisely what quantity of sugar he 
liked sprinkled over it, entreating he would tell her whether ho 
preferred pepper with it, or whether he chose it quite simply ; 
and, while ministering to his palate, engaging him in small-talk 
with thfe most amiably insinuating manner conceivable. 

Mr. White was immersed in the occult dressing, and subse- 
quent inglutition, of a lobster, the colour of which was shamed 
by the flaming scarlet of his face, up to the very roots of his 
hair ; while his eyes emulated those of the shell-fish, by their 
starting black protrusion. 

Kate drew a chair to her uncle's side, and under the shelter 
of his conversation with Mrs. White, sat silently eating her 
chicken aud jelly, wondering within herself what could have 
become of Permor Worthington, and how it was he did not 
make his appearance. "Why shouldn't I ask for him, and 
inquire how it is he is not here P " at length she thought. JN"o 
sooner had she asked herself this question, than she said aloud : 
** Where is your son, Mr. Worthington ? We expected to see him 
this morning. He begged my uncle to come over, and to bring 
me with him : it is strange he is not here to receive us. Is he 
not at home ? " Her voice, fearless and unabashed, but full 
and musical in its tone, rang clear above t\iO%e o^ ^Jsi^k ^*0cisst 
speakers^ as she addressed this question to t\iO tcibi'sX.^x q1 *0a^ 
Jfonse, sitting at the bead of bis table. 
ffe perceptibly started ; but he answered coTCV^o^^^^,^*^ 
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out looking towards her : " Fermor is gone out, young lady. 
I sent him over to Dingleton, upon a commission which could 
not be delayed." 

*' Yes, my Alicia left her parasol at the inn where the post- 
horses baited, and our kind host gallantly insisted that his own 
son should go in search of it, instead of a sertant. It is not 
every youth who would be so assiduous, but young Mr. Fermor 
is one of a thousand, we all know ! " prosed Mrs. White. 

" Fermor does as I tell him, madam," said Mr. Morton Wor- 
thington. 

"Very proper, of course," said Mrs. White. "All young 
people should learn to do as they are told." 

" Is it * very proper * to tell a boy to ride twenty miles for a 
parasol P Is it ' very proper ' to let him do so, when a girl has 
been so forgetful as to leave something behind her that she 
deserves to lose for her pains P " said Xate. 

" Hey-day, young lady I I'm afraid our good friend, the 
Squire, has spoiled you not a little, to reason with your elders 
and betters, in that smart fashion," said Mr. White, looking 
up, for the first time, from his plate. 

" Are elders always betters P " returned Kate. " Why 
shouldn't they be asked plain questions as well as any one 
elseP" 

" It isn't becoming in young ladies to question and argue," 
said Mrs. White. " I'm sure my Alicia knows better than to 
think of such a thing." 

" How long has your son been gone, sir P " said Kate, again 
directing her words to Mr. Worthington ; " do you think he 
will be back soon P " 

** Very probably he may," answered Mr. Worthington, still 
looking away from her as he spoke. He kept his eyes steadily 
averted from the young girl's face. He had only once permit- 
ted himself to glance towards her, after the first sight of her 
countenance; it was .while she was occupied in eating her 
lunch ; he had then, for one instant, looked at her keenly, in- 
tently, though stealthily ; but from that time he preserved his 
fixed avoidance. 

''I Bay, Squire," said Mr. White, ^Win^ \iYai^ftl^ ovit «. bum- 
per of wiue, " allow me to drink your very ^oo^^ie^'Cvi, wA, ^\» 
"be same time, to ask you how you think \\. fv^V. ^ ^Tiawtt^^ 
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your niece to be so bold and up-spoken in company P It isn't 
the fashion for young ladies, now-a-days, to do anything else 
than sit still and say nothing, until they're spoken to, and then 
answer discreetly and modestly. If you go on spoiling her, as 
you seem to have done, she'll never do you any credit — never 
be a pattern young lady ! You'll excuse my freedom ; but 
we're all friends ; and I really feel anxious that your adopted 
daughter should do you credit, for her own sake, as well as for 
yours." 

" My excellent Mr. White, pray make no apology for speak- 
ing out freely ; I take it kind of you, on the contrary, to tell us 
your mind, for our good, as you think it," said the Squire. 
" But, in the first place, I don't know that I care much to see 
my Kate a pattern young lady — it would be too much trouble 
for her and for me; and as long as she is not insolent, and 
hurts no one's feelings, what does it signify that she should 
speak up boldly, and without any mock-modesty, her thoughts 
and her wishes? As for spoiling her — " and here the 
Squire fidgeted a little on his chair, but soon sank back into it 
quietly and passively — " as for spoiling her, why, perhaps, I 
do, a little ; but, you must know, I have my reasons — I have 
my reasons." 

" Seasons, my dear sir ! " began Mrs. White. 

** My love, allow me," interrupted Mr. White. " B^asons, 
Squire ! " he exclaimed, turning to him again ; " can reason be 
pleaded in so unreasonable a proceeding as spoiling a youDg 
creature entrusted to our care ? " 

" My worthy Mr. White — my good sir," said the Squire ; 
if you knew all, you might perhaps allow that I have very suffi- 
cient reason for a little over-indulgence in the case of my niece, 
!Kate." His voice changed from the gplacid equanimity it had 
hitherto observed, as he added : " Her mother was killed by 
severity — killed ; and I took a vow by her dead face that her child 
should never know a harsh word or look from me. I have kept 
my oath ; and perhaps this may account for my Katey being not 
quite so prim and orderly as she should be. But all in ^oQd 
time — all in good time. She's young yet, tViaiiV. Gro^X" 

Mr, Morton Wortbington, for all tlae iii&ria\V.y ol ^"Vj^^ \\a 
complained, had got up and walked to t\ie 'w\iido^','^V«Y^\3 
tood, with his arms folded upon his ckeat, \i\^ \i«.c^ \.o^rim 
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those present, his face looking out upon the terrace, with a blank 
regard. 

" Dear, dear ! — we were not aware — ^we heard there was a sad 
story, but the particulars were not known to us," commenced 
Mrs. White. 

" My love, allow me," interposed Mr. White. " Under such 
peculiar circumstances as you have hinted at, my good sir, and 
for which we are, of course, too delicate to press farther, great 
allowance is to be made ; of course, great allowance." 

" Yes, great allowance should be made for Katey," said the 
Squire. "By and by we'll think about proprieties, and knick- 
knacks, and reading and writing, and stitchery, and such like 
things, that girls must be taught, one time or another, I suppose,'* 
said the Squire with a sigh. 

" Why, surely, my dear sir, you don't mean to say that——" 
Mrs. White began. 

" Permit me, my love," said Mr. White. "My good Squire, 
you will understand me to speak solely as a friend and connec- 
tion of yours, and therefore with pardonable freedom, if I observe 
that your country gentleman experience, and old-world^breeding, 
scarcely fits you to be a competent judge of what is expected 
now-a-days from a young lady of your niece's years. If, as I 
deduce from what you let drop just now, Miss Kate is actually 
uninstructed in even the very earliest branches of education, I 
assure you, you are wrong in omitting to provide her imine- 
diately with means of remedying this defect. If she be per- 
mitted to grow up, thus neglected, when she reaches an age to 
understand her deficiencies, take my word for it, she herself will 
be the very first to reproach you for your irreparable omission, 
—your fatal over-indulgence." 

" How little you know me ! " exclaimed Kate, indignantly. 
" I reproach uncle ! Not if he had done me the greatest of 
injuries, instead of making all my life happy. I should be the 
most ungrateful of girls, so much as to think a reproach towards 
uncle." 

"My dear young miss," replied Mr. White, with a super- 
cilious smile, " I see that you totally miscojiceive me, though 
that is scarcely to be wondered at •, but what I would say is, 
that even were you hereafter to "apbraV^i ^owt \3L\ycV<i ^\SX>l V\^ 
having failed to froxidiQ you proper ilaattucWoti, >L\ve x^iyto^^S^i.^w 
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from deserving the Eame of ingratitude, would be only just and 
due." " Impossible ! " ejaculated Kate. 

•* I repeat," resumed Mr. White, after a slight wave of the 
hand, as deprecating her interruption, " that such a reproach 
would be but just and due, a merely proper resentment of his 
irretrievable wrongs towards her." 

** Wrongs ! ridiculous ! " burst from £ate. 

** My good young miss, you are wholly incapable of estimating 
the force of my meaning, I cannot wonder at it, ignorant as 
you, alas ! are ; but one day, when too late, you will remember 
my words, and comprehend their truth." 

" Never ! " exclaimed Sate. ** I shall never find out that it's 
right to tiame uncle." 

" Deaf to rational argument ! blind to the most lucid demon- 
stration, poor child ! " said Mr. White, in a pitying tone, and 
making a motion with his hands, as though he gave up the hope- 
less task of parleying with one utterly unable to appreciate his 
powerful orat(WPy. 

" You think I ought to liave Kate taught ; that I should en- 
gage some one to give her lessons ; to see that she learns some- 
thing," said the Squire, hesitatingly ; " perhaps you're right, 
my good Mr. White. Between us, I fear Kate and I have 
made the mistake of thinking only how to enjoy life together, 
instead of recollecting that there must be some trouble, and 
some woiTying, with books and such things, to live as we ought 
to do, i suppose." 

"Assuredly, my good sir, undoubtedly," said Mr. White, 
briskly renewing his discourse. ** You should engage a good gover- 
ness, a first-rate governess. My wife will, I am sure, have the 
greatest pleasure in writing to some one of her large circle of 
acquaintance in town, desiring them to secure for you, without 
delay, a fashionable finishing governess, who will make up for 
lost time with our young friend here, and render her shortly an 
accomplished, well-mannered, presentable young lady, who will 
do credit to you and to herself." 

" You are very good, very obliging, my worthy, excellent 
Mr, White," faltered the Squire; " but, bu.tr— WieT^'^ Ti"^ Vosrt^ 
^-we'll see about it-— I'll think, I'll conBidex oi \\,,\i^iQT^^'^"Viw 
give your good lady the trouble to write for a ^o^etiife^'S»^^"t"Ssx^ 
Kate, I'll think of it. Til think of it, tkank -you:* 
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Just then, the grave deep voice of Mr. Worthington wm 
heard to say, " Here's Fermor ! " and presently Fermor appeared 
at the foot of the terrace, giving his horse to a servant ; and 
then came rapidly up the flight of steps leading to the level 
space upon which the dining-room windows opened. 

" If you were to unfasten that window, near you, sir," udd 
Kate, in her clear, penetrating tone, " he could come in at onoe, 
instead of going round." 

Mr. Worthington again gave the slight involuntary start which 
the sound of that ringing, silver-pure voice (the very echo of 
one that had never ceased to haunt his memory), diatinotly 
addressing him, had before produced; but he gave no other 
token of having heard her speak. Xate Ireton stepped forward, 
stood close beside him, and herself undid the fastening of the 
folding- window. " We are here ! my uncle is here ! " said ahe. 

Fermor advanced eagerly. As he approached the window, he 
observed his father ; raising his hat, and entering the room, he 
addressed his first words to him : " I have recovered the lost 
parasol, sir ; it was left at the previous stage to Dingleton; aol 
rode on there at once, and brought it away with me." 

" Very well," said his father. Mrs. White pressed forward 
to overwhelm Fermor with thanks and apologies, while Alicia 
dropped a curtsey that would have done her dancing-master's 
heart good to see, as she received the parasol from his 
hands. 

" Is * very well * all that you have to say to your son when he 
has done what you desire, sir P " asked Kate of Mr. Worthing- 
ton, as she remained near to him. 

" What should I say more P " replied he. 

** Don't you think he deserves praise for obeying you, for 
doing even more than you desired P " said Kate, earnestly. " He 
rode on in the dust and heat to the stage beyond Dingleton, 
when he found that what you had sent him for was not there. 
Doesn't that deserve something more than ' very well P * " 

" He knew my object in sending him ; he knew that I should 
be displeased if he returned without effecting it," said 
Mr. Worthington. 

"And he did effect it," returned Kate. "Were you not 
pleased? " 
"J FTa^^a^jsiSed," replied Mr. Woti\i\ng,loxv. Ti.^«^^%a\V 
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with effort. While £ate was close to him, he seemed oppressed, 
constrained, unable to look, move, or breathe freely. 

Fermor had exchaifged cordial greetings with the Squire, and 
now came towards £ate, saying, " Will you come and pay a 
visit to your old favourite, the picture P You made acquaintance 
with it before you knew any of us ; and it is but fair that your 
new friends should not make you forget your old ones." 
• ** No fear of their doing that, good Iron Cousin. All ttte new 
friends and new relations in the world would never put my 
uncle or nurse Matty out of my head," she replied, with a spice 
of the contrariety which always took possession of her in con- 
nection with that portrait; and which, indeed, was too apt, 
generally, to actuate her conduct and speech. Boundless in- 
dulgence, unbalanced by wise admonition, generates a wayward 
impulse to say ungracious and unwelcome, rather than agree- 
able or complimentary things ; and Kate had, moreover, an 
innate horror of anything like flattery or affectation, which fre- 
quently caused her to err on the side of bluntness, from sheer 
dread of seeming false. She often bordered on the verge of 
incivility, not from any wish to be rude, but from instinctive 
avoidance of any shadow of simulation. 

** What is that you say about a picture, Mr. Fermor P '* said 
Mrs. White. ** My Alicia, for so young a girl, is a wooderful 
judge of painting ; but no wonder, either, for she paints more 
than tolerably herself already, I assure you. The cat she did 
upon velvet, the other day, for a footstool for Mrs. Mustley, and 
the basket of flowers she coloured in poonah, for an urn-rug as 
a present to her god-mother. Lady Niggle, were, I assure you, 
quite beautiful. I hope, if you are going to look at any family 
pictures, my Alicia may accompany you and Miss Ireton ; she 
will be delighted to see them with you. Gro, Alicia, my dear." 

And the three young people left the room together. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

When they entered the morning parlour so well remembered 
by Kate Ireton, she was going straight to ^lex -^ouV^^ c^TJi^t, 
the o)d' fashioned chintz settee in the xecesa, o^^o«v\» \.o ^\k^ 
the picture hnng, when ahe suddenly drew "bacY, «ii^^«^^^^ 
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to Alicia White, who advanced in front of the painting, &nd fell 
into ecstacies about the dear lovely face, the sweet prettjr atti- 
tude, the darling white frock, the exquisite portrait altogetW. 
She expatiated to Fermor on the eitraordinary likeness between 
himself and his sister ; uttered sentimental speeches of regrfet at 
his shocking loss, but supposed that as it had happened be^re 
he was^ born, he had not felt it very deeply ; and, in short, tialked 
a great deal of fluent propriety and prettitiess, during which, 
Kate Ireton stood aloof, looking at the worked parrot with the 
twin cherries hanging from his beak, the embroidered stLjAplei, 
and the gaping, new-caught fish. 

As Miss White stooped to examine one of the two groti]^ 6f 
family miniatures that hung on each side of the fireplace, bene&lii 
the other picture, Fermor Worthington came over to i^hfeffe 
Kate was still standing, and said: — **I wanted you tO hive 
looked at that picture with me, by ourselvefe ; but another dajr, 
perhaps, we shall have a better opportunity. I could hot 
refuse Mrs. White to let Alicia come with us." 

" You were quite right. Besides, I know the picture 1^ 
heart j no need for me to look at it." She turned away as dhe 
spoke, and went towards a door that led into the adjoining 
apartment, which was the library. 

" Do you like that room ? It is my favourite room in the 
whole house," said Fermor, following her. 

"I don't know that it's my favourite; but I used to like to 
come here and watch the shadows of the leaves as they danced 
and fluttered upon the shining oak floor," said Kate. •* I used 
to sit and ponder all sorts of fairy fancies, while I saw thoise 
twinklers running in and out, skipping to and fro, crossing, and 
crowding, and huddling together." 

"Did you love those leaves? I could tell you some odd 
whims of my own about those same leaves," said Ferfiaor, 
smiling. ** But not now," he added j " here comes Miss 
White. Another time." 

" No matter," said Kate. 

"What a noble, spacious room! how finely proportioned I 

What an admirable music-room it would make ! What a grand 

collection of books!" said Alicia White, as she entered the 

library, Misa White had a slight appTOBic\x lo a. ^tvk\ Vcv. Wt 

'^ajr of speaking, together with a haVit oi ^ia\^ t\o^\Ti?,Vet ^^^%, 
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and holding her head on one side langnishingly ; but she talked 
enthusiasm, and strung raptures. " What a charming copy of 
Tasso this is, Mr. Fermor ! " said she, taking down one of the 
volumes, and opening it. " My kind papa gave me a beauty on 
my last birthday ; but it is not so fine a one as yours." 

•* It is my father's, not mine," said Fermor. 

" What have you there. Miss Ireton P " continued Miss Whitp, 
addressing Kate, who was turning over the leaves of a richly 
illustrated book. 

" I don't know ; I was only looking at the pictures," said 
Kate, without hesitation, but colouring as she spoke. 

** I should say — ^its name P What is the work ? Look at the 
top of the page, or turn to the title," persisted Miss White. 

" It's of no use if I did," replied Kate. 

" Of no use P" repeated Miss White, innocently. 

" No ; I can't read it." 

"You are not a German scholar yet?" said Fermor, as he 
stepped to her side, and glanced at the book. " It is Goethe's 
• Hermann and Dorothea,' Miss White." 

" I mean, I can't read ; I can't read at all — anything — Ger- 
man or English," said Kate, with a crimson cheek, but firmly. 

" Not read !" gasped Alicia White. 

** No ; I thought you heard my uncle say that I could neither 
read nor write, when he was speaking to your father, about my 
never having been regularly taught, in the drawing-room, just 
now, before — ^before — Mr. Fermor returned." 

" I thought we had agreed to give up the formal Miss and 
Mr. between us, Kate," said he. 

" I did not know but that you might be unwilling to own for 
a cousin, one who is found out to be a dunce," said Kate. " I 
don't wish to hold you to your relationship against your will." 

** Wait till I teH you I desire to give it up, before you offer 
to release me," replied Fermor. 

** I shall wait for no such thing," said Kate, impetuously ; " if 
I had so much as a notion you thought it a disgrace to be re- 
lated to such an ignoramus as I have been shown to be — and as 
I am — I should not tamely wait for you to tell me %o \ \ ^Stvo^^ 
insist at once vpon our calling each othet co\\ftV[i% -aoVm^ctr 

'* But I do not think it a disgrace. Tou )Qi«^e Ticket \i^^ 
taagbt, you say; therefore it is no sliame to ^ow \»>oe>\^gKvcst« 
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It is a defect you can remedy ; a defect you will remedy, by 
learning of your own accord, now that you have discovered your 
deficiency. No person of sense — and I think you have sense, 
Kate — will voluntarily continue without that which lies in their 
own power to acquire. You will think it your duty to set about 
gaining knowledge immediately for yourself, since you have 
found out you need it ; and if you do that energetically and 
earnestly, you are a cousin to be proud of— one to whom it 
would be rather an honour than a disgrace to be related. You 
must ask your uncle to give you a good instructress without 
delay." — " * Must.* That is so like the Iron Cousin," said Slate. 

" Are you and Mr. Fermor Worthington so nearly related. 
Miss Ireton P " said Alicia White ; " I did not know you were 
cousins." 

" There is cousinship of some sort between the families ; and 
he is willing to own it, for the sake of the opportunity it gives 
hito to exercise his love of authority," replied ICate. " AU 
boys are fond of commanding and showing their superiority ; 
and my Iron Cousin is especially given to point out what he 
deems proper, expecting to see it observed, and himself obeyed." 

"Which, of course, is a pleasure to you," simpered Miss 
White. " I wish I had a brother, or a cousin, to direct my 
actions ; I should take such delight in showing my ready obe- 
dience to one who had the right to demand it — as, of course, 
male relations have." 

" I agree to no such right," said Kate. '■ 

" Oh dear ! " replied Alicia, ** I know you're not saying what 
you think now." — "I always say what I think," returned Kate. 

** I am sure you are too well bred not to allow that a lady- 
like submission best becomes us girls in such cases," continued 
Alicia. 

" I'm afraid I can't be very well bred, since I don't know how 
to read, and I seldom think of what is becoming," said Kate. 

" But you have begun now to think it unbecoming not to be 
able to read and write, Kate, haven't you?" said Fermor, with 
his quiet smile. " You will surely not think it wise or right to 
go on in your ignorance P You will lose no time in trying to 
laalre up for that which has already been \oa\.^ Tqvjc ^Ul ^ro- 
in/ae the Iron Cousin thus much." 
"J" doa 't like promising," said Klate. 
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" You don't like being bound P" smiled Fennor. 

" No," she said, in the same manner, ** nor do I like to break 
my word, wbicb makes me careful of giving a promise." 

" Then you shall not promise me ; but you shall do what I 
ask," replied Permor. " There's the Iron Cousin ! insisting on • 
his will ! " laughed Kate. He echoed her laugh ; and they 
relumed to the dining-room. 

As Kate and her uncle rode homewards, they both fell into 
deep thought. At length, the good Squire said, looking away 
from her, stooping down, and fidgetily patting his horse's 
neck : — " My dear, should you like to have a governess P " 

** Very much, uncle," answered Kate, with a bright, sudden 
up-glance ; as if his words had pleasantly and unexpectedly 
chimed in with the subject of her own pre-occupation. 

"No, really, should youP should you, indeed, my dear 
child P " replied the Squire, eagerly, in a tone of great relief. 
" I was afraid that, perhaps — ^I thought that, very likely, you 
might have — that, probably, my own bad example, and my 
neglecting to have you taught, might have caused you to think 
with dread of learning, and lessons, and the rest of it. I fear, 
that worthy Mr. White was very near the. truth, when he 
hinted that I had been culpably neglectful of your education, 
my dear ; we must try and repair our error, and think less of 
amusing ourselves with our rides and our rambles, and more of 
tormenting ourselves with stopping in-doors, to try and become 
something like what Christians and gentlefolks should be. I 
never was much of a scholar, myself; I never had any taste, 
nor any head, for bookishness and Study ; but I am not such an 
oaf as to pretend to despise knowledge, because I can't master 
it ; I can understand that it's a very noble thing, for those who 
can master it, and that it's what every one should try to master, 
if their brains will let them. I ought, before now, to have 
given your . young brains a chance ; but we were so happy in 
our idleness, Kate, — weren't weP — that I kept putting off, 
and putting off, the troublesome duty from day to day. How- 
ever, I'm glad to find that my remissness hasn't made you 
unwilling to learn, but that you're ready to help me to mend my 
fault. I once hoped I should never have commm^^ ^ ^-^"^ 
where you were concerned, child," said t\xe §)Qpxt^, ^\^ 
sigb, "But the beat of us are but mistaken cteaWxe^ yOl'*> 

1, 9. 
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one thing or other; and I, Heaven help me! am far indeed 
from the best, God knows." 

" Dear uncle," said Kate, gaily, " I won't have you re- 
proach yourself; I can't bear to hear you talk of faults and 
neglect. There have been none but what can well be made up 
for by diligence now. If you'll get me a governess, I'll work hard, 
and do my best to learn, so that no time shall have been lost." 

" Thank you, Kate, my dear ! I see your resolve to save me 
from blame — my own, which would be worse than all ; you'll 
strive to become a clever girl for my sake — ^that no fault may 
attach to me. But you must mind and not overdo it either, 
Kate ; take all gently — take all gently. We shall have you a 
first-rate scholar quite time enough. I mustn't have my little 
girl overwork herself." 

" Never fear, uncle ! " cried Kate, cheerfully. " But teU 
me," added she, presently, " have you thought of whom you 
shall have to teach me — ^to be my governess P " 

" Well, Kate, my dear, I've turned it over in my mind a 
good deal, since that excellent Mr. White spoke so openly and 
so handsomely about the matter, this morning. But I think 
we won't go so far as to let his good lady send to town for the 
sort of governess he talks of. I think she would be — would be 
—perhaps — too much for us ; eh, my dear, at first P Suppose 
we go a little quietly to work, just at present, and begin with 
not quite such a finisher — finishing-governess, I mean ; a little 
less fashionable and finishing might, perhaps, suit us better — at 
any rate, at first. Eh, my dear P What do you think P " 

" I think with you, uncle," said Kate. 

" Well, then, I'll tell you what has struck me, Kate, my dear. 

You must know, the last time I drank tea with our worthy 

vicar and his good wife, I met a friend of theirs, a young 

widow lady — ^poor thing ! — whom they had had to stay with 

them for a time, while she looked about her — (they told me 

this, when she left the room, in the course of the evening, to 

carry one of the children up to bed, who wouldn't be satisfied 

without she did) — for a means of earning her livelihood, which 

the sudden death of her young husband, leaving her unprovided 

for, had rendered necessary. It seema %\ie Wiow^t o^ trying to 

obtain a situation as a governeBB; audi temets^ct >(}Dcvx^\si^, 

frliile I noticed how she attended to t\ieUtV\e ou© ^^'t w>JtTi«i& 
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to her at tea, leaning down to listen to his prattle, spreading 
some sugar on his bread-and-butter, when he whispered her for 
for some, and afterwards humouring the young rogue, when he 
couldn't be persuaded to unclasp his arms from about her neck, 
but insisted that she should go up stairs with him, and put him 
to bed herself; — ^I remember thinking to myself, that she was 
the very woman to make a good governess, and that she couldn't 
fail to get engaged as one, very soon. What do you think, 
Kate, my dear P" 

** I think so, too, uncle ; and did she get an engagement P " 
said Kate. 

" That is what I don't know, but what I think of ascertaining 
this very evening, by going over to the vicarage, and inquiring 
of our good Dr. Meadows whether his young friend has met 
with a situation that suits her ; and, if not, whether he thinks 
she would like to come to us, and be good enough to help me 
in my difficulty, by undertaking the charge of my little girl. 
What do you say to this, my dear P '* — ** I say it is a capital 
idea, uncle ; and that you can't do better than put it in practice," 
said Kate. 

Fortunately for the Squire's project, the young widow was 
found to be still disengaged. Both she and her friends at the 
vicarage gladly accepted the prospect of a home for her at 
Heathcote Hall ; and gentle Mrs. lindon was speedily installed 
there as the governess of its young mistress. Blessed with a 
sweetness and evenness of temper, which her early acquaintance 
with sorrow had enhanced rather than injured, chastened into 
resignation of spirit, and subdued into a mild serenity of 
demeanour, Mrs. Lindon was one of the meekest and tenderest 
of women. She shrank from uttering an opinion that sounded 
like opposition, a word approaching to thwarting, or a syllable 
that might be construed into disapprobation. Sensitive herself, 
she had a terror of inflicting pain by speech or look ; and so 
careful was she of wounding others' feelings, that she kept 
constant guard upon her own, lest their heedless expression 
should chance to hurt by a seeming complaint or reproach. 

With a timid, self-doubting child, such, ai n^toc^^ -^otajKa. 

would have been the very person, of all ot\ieTa, iox \\» OaJKt^^ 

hu^ with a high-spirited, dauntless girl, like "KLa.te,*>iX)A& cxJct^o 

aoftneaa and jrieldingneBa rendered Mift* "LSudoTi. ^«x Hx 
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best fitted for the task she had andertaken. A jadicious firm- 
ness, with dispassionate reasoning — a power to win her esteem, 
and command her respect, as well as to gain her affection- 
would have been the means just then of moulding Kate's cha- 
racter to its true capability, and of dereloping and perfecting 
those qualities in her nature, which lay at present obscured 
beneath the less pleasant ones that had grown out of her 
position, and had been fostered by ceaseless and uniTersal 
spoiling. A governess, whose character should hare combined 
moral courage with loving-kindness — a woman who possessed a 
wise strength of nature with an affectionate heart, and who 
could have been capable of exerdsiug salutary control, at the 
same time she manifested how purely it was regard for its 
object's welfare which called it forth, — ^would hare wrought the 
effect upon Xate's disposition, which was all it wanted, to display 
it in its outward working, as it intrinsically existed. But, 
falling into the hands of the easy, passive, negatively-kind 
Mrs. Lindon, was only a continuance of the same course of 
imiform indulgence which had hitherto been Xate's moral and 
mental atmosphere ; and no wonder that she remained, as she 
had ever been, sole directress of her own thoughts, words, and 
actions, which too often took a perverse shape and wayward 
expression. 

There was, with all this, so true an indication of her really 
fine nature constantly shining through Kate Ireton's least 
gracious ways, that few could resist the charm of her beauty. 
She was not merely uncommonly handsome in face and person, 
but she had that radiant expression of a noble, unmean soul, 
which looked forth from her eyes, in clear, unmistakable light, 
imparting a loveliness supreme and incomparable. In her most 
petulant speeches, in her frankest out-speakings, in her liveliest 
and most careless sallies, there was an absence of ill temper or 
malice, that, while it disarmed tbem of their sting, carried with 
it an irresistible conviction of true-hearted warmth and earnest- 
ness, seeming but another discovered grace. 

Mrs. Lindon grew to love her beautiful, wilful pupil, with the 

same fond idolatry felt towards her by all the household. The 

governess's sense of right was often pained by the consciousness 

that the young girl profited too little by l\ie VnB\.TvniV.\Qnaa ahe was 

BO able and bo willing to impart; but BVie\«bc\Le^V\ift ^\i«t^ \«i 
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enforce their necessity, and let the moments slip by for their 
regular inculcation. Kate's life-long course of unrestriction 
made set lessons insupportably irksome to her ; and she was 
never at a loss for some excuse to avoid going into the study of 
a morning at the appointed hour. Mrs. Lindon's habitual com- 
pliance, and dislike of opposition, joined to her personal fond- 
ness for Kate, made her continually yield to these pretexts, at 
the very time she felt the weakness of allowing them to prevail. 
This awakened a remorse that she was failing in her duty, both 
to the Squire and to his adopted daughter, in the small progress 
made by the latter ; and then she would devise means of coaxing 
her pupil into more punctual study. But finding that the very 
sight of an arrayed table, with books and writing-materials pre- 
pared at a particular time, only served to excite Kate's disin- 
clination to set to work, Mrs. Lindon at length fell into the way 
of teaching however, and whenever she could, instead of at fixed 
periods. She would allow the nominal hour of studying to be 
eluded, and the walk or the ride to be substituted ; while she 
contrived, daring their strolls in the park, or their gardening, 
or their fishing, to instil as much instructive precept, and to 
impress as many intellectual ideas, as might be, in the course of 
their conversation. 

Sometimes Kate would detect her gentle governess's device, 
and provokingly try to frustrate it by a thousand tricks of pre- 
tended negligence and inattention ; by frolicsome idleness, or by 
pertinacious stupidity ; by darting oflf to something else with a 
gay exclamation, or by a look of impenetrable dulness: but 
Mrs. Linden's patience, though often severely tried, never for- 
sook her, and she was rewarded by a certain amount of success. 
Kate had naturally quick faculties, a comprehensive under- 
standing, and innate good taste. She, therefore, insensibly 
imbibed a larger share of knowledge from these desultory 
lessons with her really well-informed instructress, than many 
girls acquire during a long course of schooling. She learned to 
think justly upon many points ; she gained a large stock of 
ideas ; she acquired a reverence for art, and an estimation of the 
value of literature. Mrs. Lindon had a passionate lo^^ o^ «s:\.^ 
and she inspired herpupiJ with some of her onvti ieeXwi^. ^Vsxi^ 
Grst married, Mrs. Lindon had travelled m \tB\Y "^^^Ve^ 
Jjusb/ujd, a young artist, whose insatiable deaVie to \ie\is\^ 'Os 
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glories of the great masters of Borne and Florence had oon- 
quered even the feebleness of disease, and had enabled him to 
hold at bay for a season the insidious approaches of decline. It 
had been the period of her happiness — transient, but most 
bright ; and Mrs. Lindon reverted with tender enthusiasm to 
all that belonged to that journey. Love, painting, sculpture, 
music, poetry, and beautiful above all beautiful countries, Italy, 
wore consociated in her mind, forming one blended image of 
delight and perfection. The only time that the gentle Mrs. 
Lindon lost her serenity of patience was once when Xate forgot 
herself so far as to reply, with a light scoffing air, to some words 
of loving memory which the young widow allowed to escape her, 
relative to that cherished subject. 

The wound her feelings had received showed itself in a few 
bitter, irrepressible tears ; which, when Kate saw, she at first 
strove to harden herself against — walking disregardfully away, 
and taking no notice of them. But presently, when her better 
nature had had time to assert itself, she returned, saying : '* You 
know I could not mean to hurt you by what I said. How can 
you take it so seriously P" 

" True, dear Xate, I was wrong,'* Said gentle Mrs. Lindon ; 
" I should have remembered that you were young and thought- 
less ; it was my fault, to feel a heedless word like a cruel one." 
Mrs. Lindon was ever readier to believe that she herself might 
err, than to rebuke her pupil. 



CHAPTEE X. 

No one so often abetted Xate*s want of application to her 
studies as her uncle. The good Squire would constantly be 
throwing out hints of the folly of mewing a young girl up in- 
doors, of letting her sit stooping, and poring, and puzzling over 
lessons, spoiling her shape, hurting her eyes, getting ill for want 
of pure fresh air and wholesome exercise, instead of sending her 
out for a good gallop on horseback, that would bring her back 
with cheeks like a rose. 
Mra. Lindon had some difficulty in reconciling these innuendoes 
rf'j'lA the instructions she had received. 'w\iei\. ^e ^x%^. ^i^xsi^ \/ci 
Beathcoto Rail ; which latter were, to mm^ wi^ ^^Nte ^^Ivcka V\>iia. 
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Xatey's learning, and to make her a first-rate scholar in no 
time, that she might have done with troubling herself about 
globes, and maps, and slates, and copy-books, and school-books, 
and all the rest of the tribe of books ever after. At first, in 
accordance with his expressed wishes, she turned a deaf ear to 
his hinted ones; but finding that they were only urged the 
more strongly and openly, she took the course of obeying the 
present desire, whatever that might be. 

One morning, just before the ostensible hour for Kate's 
lessons, the Squire had been wilfully dawdling over his break- 
fast, putting off as long as possible the moment for her to leave 
him, making one or two side remarks on the fineness of the day, 
and the sin it was to stay under a roof in such weather, &c. ; 
when Mrs. Lindon, in the hope of evading the expected direct 
proposal for a morning's holiday, made her escape from the 
room, observing that she was going to the study, and that Xate 
would find her there, whenever she liked to come. 

" Stay a moment, my dear ; no hurry, no hurry ; no need to 
hurry ; the study won't run away, nor the books either — more's 
the pity, I was going to say. But what do you think of a brisk 
canter over to Worthington Court this morning P I hear my 
poor friend Morton has not been well; feverish, languid, I 
fancy. His health is not what it used to be, poor fellow ; though 
he bears up bravely and without a murmur, as he always did, 
through his worst trial — when he had to leave the old place, and 
struggle abroad on a pittance." 

" Bearing bravely is scarcely a virtue in such a man as Mr. 
Worthington!" said Kate. "He looks as if nothing could 
make an impression upon him — as if nothing touched him, 
nothing moved him." 

** He's a staunch, noble fellow, indeed !" returned the Squire, 
thinking he was confirming her words. " But come, what say 
you to having the horses round, and going over to see him P It 
will be but kind ; and it's a charming day for a ride, eh, Xate P" 

" It is indeed," replied she, looking with longing eyes across 
the park, where all looked so sunny, and green, and bright. 

** Then come, Xate ; hang the lessons I " 

She laughed, in concert with her "uncVa Veoc^b^, ^QCi\- 

humoured laagb; and they felt that tlie com^ac^ ^^"^ \aa.^ 

between them — when who should appeax» comm^M^ ^^ «N^xs 
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but Fermor Worfchington. He entered, saying earnestly:— 
" I am come to fetch you ; you will not refuse me, I Jknow. 
You will ride over with me to Worthington, and spend ibp 
morning with my father. He is not looking well, thoujgh he 
does not complain ; but I know your visit will do him good." 

" What visit?" said Kate, archly. 

" The visit your uncle and you are going to pay him thi^ 
morning," replied Fermor. 

** I know of none such," said Xate. " I heard you sejttle 
one, and take for granted that it was about to be ; but I (loz^*t 
see why that should decide the matter." 

" It will decide you," he said. 

'' I am not so sure of that as you seem to be," she answered. 

" I fancied Kate had already decided, and that we had agreed 
to go," said the Squire ; " but it seems I was mistaken. Sbe 
shall do as she pleases. I thought, my dear, you felt inclined." 
— " So I did — so I do— but " she stopped. 

" Then you will go," said Fermor. 

" I didn't say so," she returned. 

" If you feel inclined, why not go P Your uncle wishes it ; I 

wish it," said Fermor. " You will ride with us." 

• " What a peremptory way you have with you ! " said Kate. 

" How do you know I will ride ? On the contrary, I ought to 

stay at home ; you yourself would be the first to say I ought." 

" Tell me why you think you ought, and I will tell you 

whether I think so too ; " replied Fermor. 

" And your opinion is to guide mine ? " she said. 

" Not to guide it, but to confirm it," he answered. " You said 
I should be the first to say you ought to stay at home, did 
I know your reason ; let me hear your reason, that I may judge." 

** Judge for me whether I shall go or stay P " said she. 

" Judge with you, whether you ought to stay at home, 4Qd 
give up your ride with ue," he said, quietly and firmly. 

" Give up my ride P How do you know it will be any sacri- 
fice P Perhaps I prefer remaining at home," said Kate. 

" No ; you owned you * felt inclined * to go," he relumed. 

" Very true ; I should like the ride, I confess," said Kate. 

"-And jour uncle and I wish to have you with us. It should 
therefore he some very sufficient xeaaoi^. ^\iv^ Vci^xxa^^ ^qivjl to 
deujr yourself and us the pleasure," \ie xe^ome^. 
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" You will allow ifc to be most sufficient, when I tell you that 
. is because Mrs. Lindon is at this very instant expecting me in 
16 study, to begin my morning lessons/' said Kate, with a little 
ir of triumph ; " you know, you yourself urged me to work 
ard at them ; and now you would have me put them off, to ride 
aunting out with you and uncle." 

" You are quite right ; I withdraw my suit. You should let 
lothing interfere with your regular hour for lessens. I see ; you 
Qust give up the ride," answered Fermor. 

"But I see no such thing," said the Squire. "Why shouldn't 
ny little girl and I enjoy ourselves, once in a way P I thought 
ou were on my side, Termor, my dear fellow ! " 

** I was, till I knew the obstacle to our wishes, sir," returned 
le. " But Kate says truly ; she mustn't neglect her lessons ; 

h.e must giye up the ride." " ^^y* ^ said nothing of the 

ind ; it was you who said the ride ' must ' be given up," she 
etorted, with her saucy smile. 

" And you will give it up ; you will, of course, stay at home," 
le returned. " Why, ■ of course P * " she replied. 

" Because you ought," he said, quietly. 

" That does not follow," she said. 

" It should. You yourself said.that you * ought ' to ptay at 
lome ; therefore, you will." 

« I don't think I shall." " No P " 

" Ifo." Fermor Ipoked grave. There was a pause, which 
ras broken by the Squire, who said: "But, after all, why 
hould Kate give up a pleasant morning, and disappoint us all 
bree* merely to do a disagreeable task P " 

"Because she has allowed that the task should be done; her 
•wn good sense has told her so, and she will not act against her 
•wn good sense," replied Fermor. 

" Kate has excellent sense — * excellent sense ! " said the 
^uire ; " but," added he, with a sigh, " what a pity it is there 
re so many disagreeable things in the world for our good sense 
tell us should be done ! " 

" There is one redeeming point in disagreeables," said Fermor. 
' If they are done against inclination, at the prompting of good 
ense, and to fulfil what is right, they are converted into, if not 
ratifications, at least sources of gratification. Distasteful thixv^^ 
[one for conscience' ^ake become remembered ^\evx«v«e^r ^ 
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" If SO, it may not be unwise to lay up a store of them," said 
the Squire ; '* but it's a troublesome provision, after all, and in 
the process a great worry. Well," added he, " so we must be 
content to give up my little girl's company this morning ; yet I 
should have so liked t^ have had her with us in our ride over to 
Worthington Court." 

" And so you shall, uncle ; I mean to go," said Kate, without 
looking at Fermor. " I will not be two minutes putting on my 
habit, if you will wait for me." 

** And welcome, my darling ! Don't hurry — plenty of time j 
I'm only too glad to wait for you ; and there are the horses to 
bring round. While you get ready, I'll ring and order them to 
the door. Away with you, Kate ! " 

There was a consciousness, a hurry, almost a trepidation, in 
the way in which Kate hastened from the room, still without 
looking towards Fermor Worthington. But when she returned, 
equipped for her ride, the sparkle in her eyes and her slightly* 
heightened colour showed that she had resumed all her Tivacity 
of spirit. The feeling that she was acting, as it were, in defiance 
of his words, and in opposition to what she knew to be right, 
made her, after the £rst moment, more than usually daring and 
careless. 

The Squire, as they rode along, chatted happily with the two 
young people, evidently enjoying his ride with them through the 
pleasant park glades and green lanes, with the air blowing freely 
around, and the sun shining brightly among the trees, which 
yielded sufficient shade to screen off the noontide heat. The 
talk chanced to fall upon the beauties of Worthington Court ; 
and Fermor, encouraged by the sympathy of the friendly Squire, 
gave full vent to the feelings that swelled his heart towards the 
old place. 

" I have been told that you Worthingtons were a proud race," 
said Kate. " Your attachment to the dwelling of your fore- 
fathers is an instance of the family pride. To hear you enlarge 
upon its merits, one might believe that there was not such 
another estate in all the broad lands of merry England." 

** I really think there is scarcely its match," he said. "I own 
jDjr weaknesa in favour of the dear old place." 
'* The Iron Cousin own to a weakness \ ^^ 'W"^, ^^\i^ ^q\xvq 
ruliwrcihlo pointa ? " " Who \xa8 uot^ " V^ x^Xaxxu^^* 
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" I should like to find them out," she said ; " there would be 
a wicked pleasure in worrying them.'* 

" And there would be a folly in not trying to coijceal them, 
to foil your wicked pleasure, since it is thus owned," replied 
Fermor. " It shall be my care, in future, to guard any others I 
may have from discovery ; but as this one foible is known to 
you, and in vain to deny it if I would, 'you must be allowed to 
tease it as much as you will." 

" Teasing a weakness is doing it a kindness," said she ; *' it 
puts it out of countenance, teaches it to be ashamed of itself, 
and to make way for strength, which manfully comes forward and 
takes its place." 

** True," he said ; " but I have a strong love for Worthington 
Court ; and it will take a mighty power to uproot it. I should 
not have called my regard for the old place a weakness ; 'tis a 
strength — the strength of affection."^ 

" And the strength of prejudice," she rejoined. " "Why, you 
would fain have us believe that everything at Worthington 
Court, as well as Worthington Court itself, is superlative. I 
dare say you are ready to prove that the honeysuckles which grow 
round the library window at Worthington are finer than those 
which hang so profusely and in such rich clusters round yonder 
porch," she said, pointing to a cottage they were approaching. 

" Goody Johnson is a tenant of my father's, and her honeysuckle 
happens to have been a slip from the original plant that runs up 
one side of our old mansion," said Fermor, smiling. " I told you, 
you know, Kate, I had whims of my own about that woodbine, 
the very leafy shadows of which won your childish fancy. I 
confess to a predilection — prejudice, if you will — in favour of 
the peculiar merits of the Worthington honeysuckles. Leaning 
on my mother's lap, I learned to see a beauty in them that no 
other flowers have since possessed for me. When we were 
abroad, I remember, no scent of orange grove or * spiced Italian 
air * ever seemed to me laden with half the welcome fragrance 
that lurks so richly, yet so revivingly, in those simple honey- 
suckle blossoms. Coming suddenly upon a plant of thoa^ 
flowers, in ever so alien a scene, was sure to fi\\ tug m^ ^a.^^^'v* 
ation^ of home and its pleasant images. A 'w'VioVe «LVa\o«^«t^ ^^ 
content and refreBbment lies in the sceiit oi \iOTie^«v3.^?8\fe— •* 
Of sense, at least ! " 
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Kate was almost startled at this burst of enthiudasm, so 
unusual in the tranquil-spoken, quiet-mannered Fermop — and 
about a flower, too ; but she was just going to break the silence 
which followed his speech, when an old woman in a red doak 
and a black silk hat tied under her chin came out of the cottagd, 
and seeing Fermor Worthington, dropped him a cattBej, tod 
asked how his honour's father was. Fermor answered her 
inquiry kindly, adding, " We have been admiring yonr i^ood- 
binc, Goody. The plant thrives finely with you ; but I can't 
allow that it rivals ours yet." 

" Lank, no ! Surely not ! But it do come on main well too. 
Sec, it bo clambered up right over the porch. I can scarce 
reach up to the blossoms now, they be got up so high." 

" I wish you would try and gather me a few, though. Goody 
Johnson ; they are beautiful," said Kate Ireton. 

" That I will, my bonny young lady," said the old woman j 
*' I'll go get a chair in-doors to stand upon ; for I tried last night 
to hook down some while I was on the ground, and couldn't 
anigh reach *em." 

*' No matter. Goody," said Fermor ; " I will give Miss Ireton 
some at Worthington Court ; we are going there now." 

" And, of course, the Worthington honeysuckles I am to thmk 
better worth having," said Kate. *' For my part, I cannot see 
that everything belonging to Worthington Court has a peculiar 
clinrm. What hinders these cottage beauties from blooming 
quite as finely as your aristocratic flowers P I shall encourage 
no such proud fancies. Thank you, Goody," she said, raising 
hor voice, '* I shall be glad if you will get the chair, and gather 
mo some of your lovely flowers." 

The old woman pottered away for the chair, brought it forth 
into the porch, and stood upon it ; but it was no use, the sprays 
hung just above her flnger-tips. 

** I'll set the chair round there, outside," said Goody John- 
son. " It blossoms lower down, yonder, by the stem." 

" I will gather you as many as you please from the study* 
window," said Fermor Worthington, in his low, earnest voice 5 
"J would rather you had some of those — I wish you to have 

some of those," " But if I have a faiic^ ?ot ^om^^A^^^^^ " 

sho replied, with her eyes perverseVy iixed\ivoTi>iXifeo\^^«t£v»s:L^ 
ejffbrts : whileFermor looked down iaaWeuee, wi^^a\. waa^^^Jofl^ 
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his horse's mane, abstractedly, with the head of his riding- 
whip. 

At length, Goody Johnson succeeded in getting a few sprays, 
and brought them with many curtseys to Kate ; who, receiving 
them with a gracious nod and a smile of thanks, rode on, accom- 
panied by her uncle and Fermor. 

They found Mr. Worthington sitting out upon the terrace, 
under a spreading sycamore tree, which grew at one end of it, 
and formed a shady canopy to a garden-seat placed there. He 
seemed feeble, but stiff in reserve as ever; his frame bent 
and languid, his spirit rigid ; his physical energies yielding to 
depression, but his moral determination inflexible ; with that 
same pale, cold, austere face. 

After the first greetings between himself and his warm- 
hearted friend the Squire, and a sort of distant half-bow, with 
averted look and compressed lips, in reply to Kate's salutation, 
submitting his hand to be shaken by her rather than shaking 
hands with her, Mr.. Worthington turned to his son, and said — 
" Fermor, how came you to neglect speaking to Williams this 
morning about those exotics, as I bade you P " 

" I am very sorry, father ; I quite forgot to see him before I 
rode over to the Hall ; I was so eager to ask Squire Heathcote to 
come and see you, and spend the morning with us, that your 
orders to Williams totally slipped out of my head till this 
moment." 

" I'll thank you to observe my express instructions better in 
future ; go and seek Williams now ; he is somewhere about the 
grounds. If you do not readily find him, step on to the garden- 
er's house, and desire his wife, or some of them, to send him up 
this afternoon 5 I'll speak to him myself." 

" I assure you I really am very sorry, sir," began Fermor, 
again ; but his .father interrupted him with, " There — ^no matter, 
go at once. You are only creating farther delay by waiting to 
express sorrow for what a little more thought at the right time 
might have prevented from occurring. Go, when I bid you." 

As Fermor withdrew, the Squire said, " It'a «k y^\,^ 'S^'^ 
thought it necessaiy to send him away fronvaB, "^otWsi', -^Wix 
gSLTdener*a bouse is a good step from here, ii 1 xeeoWe^i^. \ S^XvaJa 
down near the clupip of maples, by the south eulxMic^, ^ci^era 
/ Why, we shan't have Permor back^ith \xb m\xOa\ie?l< 
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we return ; and he's too good a young fellow for me not to wi«li 
him here while we stay." 

" It will be his own loss ; so mnch the worse for him if he be 
not back in time to enjoy your visit ; but he deserves to lose a 
gratification, since he has been guilty of a fault," replied Mr. 
Worthington. 

" * Guilty ! ' ' Fault ! ' '* exclaimed Kate. " You treat forget- 
fulness as guilt — omission as a misdeed! Errors are crimes, 
then, with you, sir P " she said, with a bright, indignant light 
in her eyes. 

Mr. Morton felt, rather than saw, this glance ; for he never 
let his look meet hers. " Young lady, I think that error, too 
leniently passed over, is liable to grQW into crime ; therefore I 
tear up the evil weed in its bud. It has been said, — ' Better a 
little chiding than a great deal of heart-break.' I reprove my 
son on that principle." 

" And you are not sorry to inflict upon him a little penalty,— 
or to let one fall to his share, — as well as to give him a reproof? 
If he miss a pleasure, he may take it for his pains,— the whole- 
some pains, you think, he ought to endure. Smart justice! 
Sharp teaching !" 

" Scarce so smart or so sharp as your speech, young lady ; 
my good friend's leniency towards your glib tongue may prove 
its mischief hereafter. What is now tolerated as the pretty 
liveliness of a froward young girl will be resented as offensive 
and unbearable in the woman. But 'tis none of my affair, thank 
Heaven ! " 

Kate was silent for a moment or two; during which, she 
stood earnestly regarding Mr. Worthington's face, as it re- 
mained, fixed and colourless, turned from her, with the gaze 
directed out beyond the terrace. 

"Why do you never look at me when you speak to meP" 
she said, suddenly. Mr. Morton Worthington shrank as if a 
wounded nerve had been touched ; but his countenance conti- 
nued unmoved ; and his voice was unshaken as he answered, 
^* I am not accustomed to be questioned." 

** Does it offend you? " she asked. 

"It is of too little consequence to offend me," he answered j 

'' neverthelesa " x 

"If it does not oflTend you, 1 may ^\ae\y «&V ^ovy. 'OaaXx^jSJsw,^ 
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Why do you never look at me P You look at uncle, you look at 
Fermor, when you address them ; but you never let your eyes 
rest upon me for an instant. Do you dislike me P " 

There was a treiftulous tone in the young girl's voice as she 
uttered the last words, so different from its usual clear, firm 
sound, that it went straight to the innermost depths of Mr. 
Worthington's heart, with a force beyond his power to resist. 
It had been ,the work of years with him to strive to repress 
every outward token of an inward susceptibility which he 
resented in himself as the one defect of his nature. He had 
subjected his feelings to so strict a forbiddance from outward 
betrayal, that, joined to his natural marble exterior, he had suc- 
ceeded in preserving a frozen incrustation of superficial impene- 
trability ; but there still lurked a hidden fire, which, spite of all 
his efforts, burned with intense, consuming glow, and in moments 
of sudden surprisal, asserted its fierce prerogative. Such a 
moment was the one in which the daughter of her who had been 
the object of his boyish idolatry — who was his first and only 
love — asked him in her girlish, faltering voice, if he disliked her 
— ^her, Hetty's child, Hetty's living image. 

For one instant only he let his glance wander passionately 
over hair, eyes, cheeks, lips, all so faithfully repicturing those 
mirrored in his heart, — that face which lived so indelibly and 
immortally there, though dead upon earth; for one brief 
instant he permitted his soul to identify and acknowledge the 
perfect resemblance, as he had once — and but once — suffered 
himself to do before. But soon, his long habit of self-control 
prevailed. It enabled him sternly to fold his arms upon his 
breast, and with a glassy eye and frigid aspect to say, ** * Dis- 
like you P * Oh, no ! But I dislike questioning ; I object to it, 
—I disapprove of it, as wholly unbecoming in young people. 
Wait till you are my age, young lady, before you allow yourself 
to question too closely those around you." And then, turning 
to the Squire, and pointedly addressing him, he seemed to close 
the coUoquy between himself and Xate. 
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CHAPTER XL 



KiTB Ibston, finding that her uncle and Mr. Worthington 
were soon engaged in a discussion of some county affairs that 
mutually interested them, walked away to the end of the terrace 
by herself. She stood there some little time, lookmg thought- 
fuUy upon the ground ; and then she rambled into the morning 
parlour and seated herself in the old nook, on the chintz settee, 
opposite to the picture of the seraph-faced child, with its soft, 
blue eyes, and gentle smile, — the first Fermor Worthington. 
Yague shadows of thoughts chased each other through her 
mind as she sat there, with her eyes dreamily fixed upon the 
painting. Her half-playful, half-wilful contention with Fermor 
respecting the choice between the pleasure-ride and the duty 
8taying-at-home ; her perverse decision to come in defiance of 
him and of her own better promptings ; her captiousness daring 
the ride — the natural result of her previous act ; her sallies with 
Fermor's father ; her ponderings why he should think it requi- 
site to be so sternly undemonstrative, since she felt a secret 
persuasion — arising from she knew not what instinctive source — 
that he was not so totally unsusceptible in reality as he chose to 
appear, — all these, by turns, floated through her mind. Upon 
the latter topic she dwelt for a time, revolving Mr. Worthing- 
ton's strange austerity, his resolutely repulsive manner, his cold 
averted eye, his rigid, marble countenance. Something of what 
her nurse had hinted, in past times, of still other past times, 
came dimly into her memory, as furnishing a curious clue to the 
mystery. Could it be that that haughty, reserved man shrank 
from encountering her look because it recalled to him that of 
her mother P Did he hate her because she reminded him of one 
who had slighted him P Or did he but avoid looking upon her 
face because it resembled the only one which had had power to 
shake him from his pride of impenetrability P As this last idea 
struck her the young girl uttered a low, short laugh of involun- 
tary triumph, which, however, gradually subsided into a mur- 
mured tune, as she continued to gaze upon the sweet, mild 
face of the child in the picture. Insensibly, even her soft under- 
son^ became hushed, and tears gat\ieied VnL\i«t «^e^^«&^<^ 
rej^iaed £xed upon that fair, ini^oceui co\mXie\iMW»,Uom'«\sj^ 
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the spirit of goodness and parity shone out. It seemed to shed 
a benign influence upon her feelings, chastening them of their 
least good tendencies, developing their better impulses, and 
inspiring them with higher, wiser, and nobler resolutions. But 
the deeper this influence, the more sensitively did it seek to 
shroud itself from acknowledgment or observation. It seemed 
like something sacred; too hallowed and too solemn to be 
analyzed even by herself. With a start of angry shyness, 
therefore, Xate Ireton sprang to her feet on hearing an 
approaching footstep, while still immersed in rapt contem- 
plation of the picture. It was Fermor Worthington, who, 
finding her no longer on the terrace with his father and the 
Squire, had come in search of her. 

'*You are here! I thought I should find you here!" he 
exclaimed, with his full, sweet voice, which had a peculiar 
depth and fervour in its inflection when he felt deeply.'; the 
only point varying from the quiet self-possession and tranquil 
firmness that characterized the Iron Cousin's whole being. 
" I knew you would be here ! " he said, as he glanced at her 
moistened eyes and then at the painting. 

" How should you possibly * know * it P " she said, with an 
ungracious emphasis on the word, and turning abruptly away. 

" I was sure — I felt sure," he replied. 

" You make sure of everything you suppose. Why should 
you feel so sure that I should be here P " she said. 

" Your own eyes show me that I was right in the belief which 
taught me to be so sure," said Fermor. 

" Pshaw ! " she exclaimed, hastily drying her eyes with her 
handkerchief. " You think I have been crying. Well, I scorn 
te deny it. Yes ; I was fool enough to shed tears over my 
own absurd fancies ; but I could laugh now, heartily, at my 
own folly in having indulged them." And Kate, in the midst of 
her attempted show of mirth, wept for a few moments irre- 
pressibly, from mingled mortification, generous disdain of tell- 
ing a falsehood to conceal that which she would fain have 
hidden, sudden reaction of her late silent emotion, and & "^^^a^ 
sense of exposure and self-betrayal. 

" Why should you be ashamed of feeUuga t\iaV. do-^oxsLVav^wvx 
mllier than lower yon, in. the sight of on© YfYio \ft uoVi^l-Voi^ 
wMoap feeling himself P " said Fermor, 
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*' I care not for my feelings to honour me in the sight of any 
one ; I would have them kept out of sight— from the sight of 
the Iron Cousin, above all ! " she said, hurriedly. 

" Why so P " he said, with surprise. 

"He humours my folly; he excuses my absurd crying; 
he affects to sympathize with it« that I may not see he ia 
laughiug at it." 

"You do me injustice; you misunderstand me. I am 
incapable of laughing at genuine emotion. There is nothing 
I so truly respect— ^nothing more fervently admire." 

'* It is not a thing for admiration — it should not be Sjcen," she 
returned, vehemently. 

They had passed through the glass-door leading &om the 
morning-parlour on to the terrace, and, stepping on a few 
paces, in the eagerness of talk, had paused just beneath the ' 
library windows. Xate, in the irritability of her contending 
feelings, now stood cutting and switching the straggling blos- 
soms near her with her riding-whip as she spoke. Fermor 
Worthington bore it for some time, though wincing involun- 
tarily each time a flower was stricken ofi*. At length he said : 
" I cannot bear to see you do that — I wish you would refrain ; 
I do not like to have those honeysuckles ill treated — ^by yoU| 
above all." 

" The Iron Cousin care for such things I " she said, in a 
scoffing tone of wonder. 

" The Iron Cousin, as you call him, has some soft places in 
his heart," said Termor. 

" And in his head, too, I should think ! " she answered ; " else 
he would never have such odd whims about a few flowers." 

" I have told you I have very particular fancies concerning 
those honeysuckles ; they are dear to me, for many reasons. I 
cannot bear to see them ill-used — especially by you, Kate." 

** And why by me, pray P" she returned. 

" It makes you seem hard, disregardful, unfeeling, unfemi- 
nine ; and I don't think you are either." 

" How do you know P Perhaps I am," she replied. 

" No," he answered quietly ; and as he said so, glanced at her 
ejre0, which were still red with her recent emotion. She under- 
ak>od his look, for she coloured, and was wVea.^. 
" Why do yovL take pleasure in. ap^ewcin^ \e«ssV>5i3\^ 'Oasja. 
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you really are P" said Fermor. " Yon seem as anxious to make 
yourself out nnamiable, as other girls are to pass for all that is 
sweet and charming." 

'' I have no ambition to appear other than I am ; I would not> 
if I could, pass myself off for one whit cleverer, or pleasanter, 
or better than I really am," she replied. 

" But why make yourself out worse P" smiled Fermor. 

** And why do you take me to task P" retorted Kate, as she 
arranged the flowers she still held in her hand, which she had 
brought from the old woman's cottage. 

"Because I would have my cousin Kate appear no less 
gentle-hearted than I believe her to be. Come," he added, " let 
me gather you a few of these honeysuckles that I have a liking 
for, instead of those which are nearly faded ; or I shall think 
you only retain them out of contradiction, and because you will 
not oblige me." 

•* Think what you please," said Kate, as she went on forming 
them into a nosegay, which she placed in the bosom of her habit ; 
" I cannot help the Iron Cousin's hard thoughts ; they're part 
of his nature, I suppose. And why," she added, " should I 
humour his prejudice by allowing that the Worthington wood- 
bine surpasses Goody Johnson's P For my part, I cannot per- 
ceive any difference." 

It was not that Kate wanted sentiment, or that she was de- 
void of feeling. But she had a sort of shy tenacity about 
showing either. The more conscious she was of any powerful 
inward emotion, the more chary was she of disclosing it ; as if 
there were a sort of affectation in permitting it to betray itself. 
She had a kind of impression that it was more honest, more 
sincere, to err on the side of apparent want of feeling, than to 
discover any traces of what might chance to seem acting. She had 
never had any one with whom she could confidently discuss her 
own feelings ; and no wonder that her unaided judgment, joined 
to her peculiar nature — high-spirited and frank — and her pecu- 
liar situation, indulged on alF hands, led her into the mistake of 
confounding bluntness With candour, and a show of insensibiUfe^ 
with genuineness of character, Besidea t\\\ft, ^V«k\&oe^€t «i.^t- 
cised the Btrongest jn£uence npon Kate's \ma^m^>A"cya. ^tA ^^5»' 
feeling, possessed at the same time a strange i^o^ct ol «lcn^«\: 
ber less amiable Jemonstrations ; thus, t\ie picVraiTe ol ^^ "^ 
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eyed child had always produced singularly antagonistic effects 
upon Kate, rendering her at once really gentler, and apparently 
more peevish, more inwardly softened, more outwardly irritable. 
And now, the more she felt the growing influence of every 
word, every look, of Fermor, the more she treated him carelessly 
and petulantly. The more she felt herself secretly affected by 
his opinions and wishes, the more she behaved as though in- 
different to either. His rich-toned voice, combined with so calm 
and grave a manner, peculiarly moved her, appealing^ as it did, 
to her taste, her imagination, and her feeling ; and accordingly, 
the more conscious she was of its effect, the more did it actuate 
her to harsh, ungracious reply. 

" No difference, perhaps, in the shape, the scent, the colouiv— 
the general fineness, in short, of the blossoms, as a gardener 
might judge them," said Fermor, in reply to her last speech ; 
** still, in my eyes, these same dear old Worthington honey- 
suckles are the very sweetest, most delicious, and most perfectly 
beautiful flowers in the whole world." 

" He pulled a spray towards him, as he spoke, inhaling its 
balmy breath, and passing his hand gently and caressingly 
beneath each blossom as it yielded its treasure of beauty and 
perfume to his enjoyment. 

Suddenly Mr. Worthington's voice was heard calling to his 
son from the other end of the terrace. Fermor let go the 
branch and hurried away to his father. As he disappeared 
round the angle of the building, Kate stood watching the vibrat- 
ing spray, still in slight motion from the impetus it had received 
when it left his hand. 

Acting upon some instantaneous but irresistible impulse, she 
stepped forward, plucked the spray, and hastily substituted it 
for the one she had already ; while she tossed the latter over 
the parapet of the terrace, as she ran onward in obedience to her 
uncle's summons, which at that moment reached her ear. She 
found Mr. Worthington and the Squire in the same spot where 
she had left them, on the terrace in front of the house, beneath 
the sycamore. Some discussion seemed to be taking place as to 
whether Fermor should accompany them back to Heathcote 
Hall, an arrangement which the Squire eagerly urged. 
Mr, Worthington said, " Fermor may decvie iotVvcas^^^, >Mk 
inows best whether he should go ot not, 1 ^ay Tio>3b:\Tv^ ^1 \o.i 
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own wishes ; I have scarcely any on the subject ; I am accnstomed 
to be alone, without feeling dull. But he shall judge whetlier it 
be quite civil to absent himself when our neighbour, Sir Dullar- 
toQ Ditchley, talked of calling to see us this afternoon." 

** I am quite ready to stay at home, father," said Fermor. 
" Thank you. Squire, another day I will ride over to Heathcote 
Hall," added he ; " perhaps to-morrow I may be able ; I trust so." 

** Do, my dear young fellow," he returned. " But I could 
have wished you to come now ; the ride back together would 
have been so pleasant." 

" It would," said Termor, as he accompanied the Squire and 
Kate to the foot of the terrace-steps, where their horses stood ; 
" but my father would, I know, prefer my remaining, therefore 
I shall remain." 

" You know best, my dear fellow ; but for once, surely — stay, 
Xate," said the Squire, interrupting himself, as he lifted his 
niece to her saddle, and observed that in mounting her, he had 
disengaged the flowers from her bosom; "you mustn't lose 
your honeysuckles, you made the old woman get them for you, 
and brought them all this way so carefully, that I suppose you 
set some store by them ; it would be a pity for you to leave 
them behind you, after all." And as he picked up the dropped 
honeysuckles, he turned, laughing, to Fermor Worthington, 
and said, "Upon my life, I think Kate was quite right, 
and that Goody What*s-her-name*s woodbine is the finest 
ever seen. Why, it's as fresh as though it had just been 
gathered." 

Fermor looked at the unwithered flowers, and then glanced 
at Kate Ireton's face; it was turned slightly away, and the 
drooping feather of her riding-hat partly concealed it; but the 
portion of her cheek revealed was crimson. 

" They are not worth stooping for, uncle," she said ; "let 
them lie ; I do not want them." 

" Nay, my dear, they are not a bit faded," said the Squire ; 
" you'd best have them ; they're as good as ever. I can hardly 
believe they were gathered more than two hours ago." 

" They were not," said Kate, who, with all h&t f^xxW^^-^^Ns^^ 
not have told an untruth to save heiBeVt ^totcl \)ci^ \i\\X«t^'«8N 
moHJiSeatlon. 
"Sow do yon mean, my dearP" said t'he ^c\\aTe. 
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" No matter ; tlirow them away, and let us be gone. Indeed 
I do not care for them now,** she said. 

*' Well, my dear, as yon please ; but I really thought you 
seemed anxious to hare them at first." 

"Ay, at first, perhaps, but not now; IVe had enough of 
them : fling them down, and let's away at once, dear uncle." 
She nodded a hasty farewell to Fermor, as she put hei" horse 
into a brisk canter ; and the Squire, setting foot in the stirrups, 
bade his young friend good bye, and galloped after her. 

As Kate and her uncle rode out of sight, Fermor Worthington 
took up the discarded honeysuckles, and wandered on thought- 
fully along the smooth veket turf from which the broad stone 
terrace rose that surrounded the old mansion on all sides. 

As he held the flowers, smelling to them, and looking wist- 
fully at them, while he strolled on, in a sort of reverie, his foot 
touched something that lay upon the grass. It was a small 
bunch of the same blossoms as those he had in his hand, bat 
faded, and drooping. As Fermor leaned down to examine it 
more nearly, a bright smile passed over his face, and he grasped 
the flowers he held still closer ; then he turned away quickly, 
and ran up the nearest flight of steps leading on to the terrace, 
crossed it, and entering the house by one of the glass-doors, 
went straight up-stairs to his own room, where he poured out a 
glass of water, and carefully placing the stems of the honey- 
suckles within, he went down to the terrace again, and joined 
his father. 

" So you did not return with your friends, Fermor P" said 
Mr. Worthington, as his son approached. 

" You left the choice to me, sir," replied Fermor, *' and I 
chose to remain." 

" But you wished to go with them, perhaps P " 

" I did, sir ; but I preferred staying, when I found that you 
would have to receive that prosy Sir Dullarton by yourself. 
You have not been quite well, — this warm weather makes you 
languid ; and to have to entertain him alone would not have 
helped to improve your health, or to raise your spirits." 

" There is nothing amiss with my spirits, — I hope I am not 
subject to the weakness of variable spmlft" ft«Ad.M.T, Worthing- 
ton, haughtily, " That a man sVio^d wjffet \L\ai%^l \Ai\i^ ^^- 
oresaed or elated by a cloud or two mote ot \fe««^'\Q.VJftft^ 
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seems to me absurd — an unworthy folly. If, however, I nn- 
conscionsly am affected by atmospheric inflaences, and, in fact, 
become dull and spiritless witbout being aware of it, I should 
be sorry to have you hold yourself filially bound to so melan- 
choly a companionship. Fray, therefore, make no scruple in 
seeking associates more congenial to your age or taste. That 
you should be attracted by the cordiality and simplicity which 
characterise the worthy Squire, I do not wonder ; but that a 
lad of your discernment should see anything agreeable in that 
malapert girl, that niece pf his, passes my comprehension." 

" Xate is unusually frank-spoken and fearless," said Fermor ; 
*' but it appears to me that she is as free from intending offence, 
as she seems unaccustomed to guard or consider her words." 

" Want of consideration is a part of want of feeling ; and an 
unfeeling girl is an odious creature," replied Mr. Worthington. 

" Xate is not unfeeling," said Termor, as he recollected the 
expression of her face, and her brimming eyes, when he found 
her alone in the morning-parlour, opposite the picture of his 
dead sister. 

" May be so," replied Mr. Worthington. " She may not be 
totally without feeling; but she has a negligent ease in the 
presence of her elders, a certain unquailingness of eye, and 
unscrupulousness of tongue, that argue little for her delicacy or 
sensitiveness of feeling." 

" She strikes me as being self-possessed, because she sees no 
cause of embarrassment ; and open in look and in speech, be- 
cause she has nothing to conceal," said Fermor. " Her unbash- 
fulness appears to be rather that of an artless, open nature, 
unconscious of any reason for reserve, rather than the effect of 
immodesty, or a wish to wound or insult. It is sometimes a 
little startling, for It is unusual ; but once believe it to spring 
from neither boldness nor rudeness, and it ceases to be offensive 
or disagreeable. N&y, to me there is something quaint and 
attractive in her manner ; it interests me ; it is original ; unlike 
the ordinary demeanour of girls of her age ; peculiar to Xate, 
but not unpleasant." 

" However you may soften her defects, \)oy,^iecaoJ^^l^^s^^'Q^^ 
her an amusing companion just now," said "NLt.^OT>i)cLYCi^Q^. 
^'sie certainly has one radical imperfection, ^\i^ X^'^ksi Hk 
principle of respect in her character ; a terrWiVe ^e«ifi\^TLe.i 
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any one, but particularly in a woman. She respects nobody. 
All those among whom she has lived have been so situated with 
regard to her, as to inspire afiection, but not respect. Her 
nurse, Martha ; her governess, Mrs. Lindon ; even her uncle, 
she loves rather than respects. They have all humoured her, 
instead of leading her to look up to them ; and have been con- 
tented to win her fondness, without having taught her reverence 
and esteem." 

" Does not this prove that her position, rather than herself 
is to be blamed for the defect you speak of, father P " said Fermor. 

" Perhaps so," returned Mr. Worthington ; " but the defect 
exists, and whoever lives to see it will find that this want of 
deference and suavity, — which in one so young is deemed not 
only excusable, but rather adding to, than detracting from, her 
pleasant qualities, — is an unfeminine, unlovable characteristic. 
It will then be felt to be a moral blemish, which all the charm§ 
of person and mind she may possess can hardly outweigh ; and 
which, unless some mighty motive operate to cure, will remain 
inveterate to her life's close. However, to recur to the present, 
I can conceive that to you, her equal in age, this want of respect 
is no detriment ; her liveliness amuses you, her pertness is an 
exercise for your temper and forbearancej her sauciness and 
flippancy a trial of your power in retort ; a boy-and-girl war of 
words, naturally enough possessing some charms for those 
engaged in it. As I said before, I have no wish to prevent 
your prosecuting an acquaintance which promises to provide 
you with entertainment, when my society proves irksome or 
monotonous. Use your own pleasure in the matter." 

" Your society can never be otherwise than most precious to 
me, father," said Termor Worthington ; " my greatest pride is 
when you desire to have me with you — my greatest happiness, 
when I can hope to contribute to yours. My pleasure is your 
will. Let me know it, that I may fulfil both." 

"You spoke of riding over to Heathcote Hall to-morrow ; do 
you still intend to go P " inquired his father. 

" Not if you prefer that I should remain at home," replied 
Permor. 

"I speak of your preference, not of mine," said Mr. Wor- 
tbington, as he rose from hia seat, and Mt Wift \«rtwife \ft ^ci ta 
the library; ''I give you an option; use \t.** 
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•*I will renuua with yoa, then, fifuJier," saiil F.»nnrr: ' >an 
upon my arm ; jofor itep is feeble ; the afbemaon. iff ffiitry. I 
win drmw the ecNidi orer to the open windows : re is eocL ind 
sbadj there. The sun has gained here.'* 



CHAPTER XIL 

It was manj days before Fermor Wordiinstoii feic thar lie 
ooiild« with a perfectly firee inelinatioa and spontaneous mnW^, 
go orer to Heatheote HalL He add the smple trnth, when he 
ayoodied that his &ther's will was his own pleasnre;. He ruui 
no stoonger desire than to satisfy his Other's every wish, ina 
to profmote his comfort and happiness, by all the means in mm 
power. He would hare made any sacrifice to insure his ^azlipr'i 
gratifieation; bat he was not always able to ascertain -wvutz 
woold best insore it. He was offcen obliiped co grinem as ic and 
to fc^ow that course which be tiioneht most likely to Hr*n(^ 
about its fblfihnent. Mr. Morton Worthinin^on's jealonsy if 
his own snseeptibility encased him in a panoply of han^hcy 
reserve yery diffienh to penetrate. He had always httxerly 
resented in himself the only tonch of sofbicM in ha zkasnx^ — 
looking upon that which was, in truth, its redeemine <pialicy, 
as its worst defect; and had, in consequence, icrrren per^ 
petuaHy to crush it into concealment, since he failed Xi% <radi^ 
cate it entirely. Feeling that he eould noc wneeeed in baniMhini^ 
affection and passion from his heart, he resolred to iKep then 
pent there, apart from the suspicion ct any human heine — fr-^m 
that of their objects, abore alL He fled from Henrietta Heaths 
cote, and married another woman, tiiat it mi^t not h^ mW" 
pected how profound and incurable was tiie possioa. that had 
met with no return; and he fired widi his son, in ertUiy 
untender distance, that Fermor mi^rht not pi?ri«TTe ^with h&w 
deep an affection he was bdored. Mr. Morton WorthTad^^'if 
was a curious pride of stoicism, engenderini^ a perpetn^ Imn^ 
martyrdom — needless, as it was fruitless. There was no end in 
it, but a senseless, barren ambition to be superic*', as tt va ^V*A« 
to all weakness of feeling. He ro mmi tlcd the wm^j^, f A t4K 
perceiving that out of some of faumanitj't weflkihMMm i^^rmf^V^A 
best Btrengtbs. Hurdneas, ioflexibiUty, enieVt^t ^^fn it«fi 
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nnnaturally smothered weaknesses; while fortitude, forbear- 
ance, endurance, are the issue of their wise fostering^. A ten- 
derness spumed as unmanly folly may — duly cherished — be 
turned to truest manliness. 

" My dear fellow ! I began to fancy we were never to see 
you here again ! " was the exclamation with which Squire 
Heathcote received Termor. "Why, we have been dull aa 
a morass without you all this time. Here have I been longing 
to show you a new trolling tackle IVe had down from town. 
Fine weather for the pike ; yet not a soul to enjoy a day's fish- 
ing with ! I counted upon you, knowing you enjoyed the sport. 
But I guess how it is ; like a good son, you've been unwilling 
to leave home, while your father was unwell. And how is my 
good friend, Morton P Better, I trust? " 

" My father is looking stronger and more cheerful this morn- 
ing than I have seen him for some time past," answered Fer- 
mor. " He bade me, of his own accord, ride over and ask news 
of you." 

" Hearty, thank ye ! but plaguy moped. Out in the air all 
day, a man has no right to feel amiss ; but, somehow, it makes 
the fresh air itself fresher and welcomer when we have a plea- 
sant companion. There's my little girl, Kate, is the best com- 
panion in the world ; I'd not exchange her against the cleverest 
talker that ever drew breath — no, not against the Speaker of 
the House of Parliament himself— when I can get her with me; 
but, egad ! she's not always to be had, now. Those confounded 
studies ! they were invented for the torment of sensible people, 
I do think. Since last I saw you, I don't believe we've had one 
rational morning together. Instead of spending the best hours 
out of doors, feeling the pure wind of heaven upon us, Kate 
has been stiving in that rotten, old, stupefying study, day after 
day, till I wonder she has any brains left — to say nothing of 
cheek-roses. Certainly, books are the pests of mankind ! This 
last week, Kate has been like a crazy girl for sticking to her 
lessons. I can't think what's come to her. She's gone out of ! 
her wits, I think ! But, I suppose, I ought to find it very wise, | 
and very praiaeworthj, instead of vexing at it," concluded the j 
Squire, with Ma Jittle sigh o£ reBAgnatXoii. " Ot ^iovrt^^, ^ouTl | 
think this, my dear fellow, who spoke \ip »o T\^>i\.^ wi^ ^^ ^t^- 
P^rJy^ about lettiDg nothing interfeTe ^\tV \e^^o\i.\iwa%, t«A 
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the rest of it^ when you were last here ; hut, since then, there's 

00 good to be got out of my little girl ; she keeps so deuced 

hard at it i " 
®' "Not particularly 'since then,' uncle," said Xate; "besides, 

Fm going to break myself of such bad habits ; I mean to give 
^ op regular hours, and regular lessons, and learn by fits and 
^ itarigy by odd freaks and snatches, just when the humour 
^ ' Bflues me. You're quite right. Application is absurdity, and 

* j study is folly. Books are the bane of the world. No wonder, 

* 1^ vhen snch a heap of 'em (as Mrs. Lindon was telling me yes- 
terday) was once found coUected together, they took to lighting 
fires with. 'em. Heating baths was a better deed than heating 
minds. Inflammable paper is useful ; inflammatory matter 
harmful ! For my part, I think the burning of the Alexandrian 
Library is one of the brightest acts history has to boast. It's a 
flaming record — among their other glorious exploits — of what 
soldiers achieve for the benefit of their race ! " At this 

moment Mrs. Lindon entered, to say that she was quite ready, 
when Kate liked to come and take her sketching-lesson. " We 
are not going into the study this morning ; you and I are going 
to drive over to the village," said Kate. ** You said I should 
want a new set of crayons ; we'll go and see if Chalkby has any 
of the kind you like ; if not, we can tell him to send to London 
for some." 

"This afternoon will do for our drive as well, will it notP 
There is a fine broad light now upon the old thorn-tree we 
think of sketching in. Why not come at once P The paper is 
stretched ready on the drawing-board, the pencils are cut and 
nicely pointed ; the colours are prepared on the palette. Come, 
dear, and look at them; you'll feel tempted to begin, if 
you do." 

" Then I won't trust myself within temptation, but will make 
my escape at once," said Kate, flying away for her bonnet. 

Mrs. Lindon silently followed her, and put on her own, while 
the Squire laughed, and said to Termor Worthington, " Come, 
my dear fellow ! let you and me away to the stream. Or, stay ; 
well give up our trolling for to-day, and we'll rid© ^ifckM^^. 
Lindon and Kate to the village. Thus 1 ftecva«k X.^^^ ^v^^ 
hoUdajr; for yon shall come OTer soon, «aid 'w«?\V\i»:H^^^^'^ 
loDgmormng with the pike, while to-day N^e'M \i'b^(«^ «wW«x^ 
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through the park. Or what say you to giving your nag a rest, 
as he has abready brought you from Worthington, and go with 
the woman-kind in the pony-chaise P I shall be close beside it y 
and we can have a pleasant chat altogether. It'll be quite a gay 
party ; much more sociable than those hugger-mugger lessons* 
Quite a brilliant idea of £ate*s, I think." 

The Squire was in high spirits, talking and laughing inces- 
santly in his good-humoured, hearty fashion, as the little caval- 
cade rode on in the order he had proposed. But they had not 
proceeded far, when one of his old friends and brother sportsmen 
accosted him, saying he was come to fetch him over to his own 
place, to meet a party of choice spirits, who had suddenly pro- 
mised to give him their company to dinner. The Squire could 
not resist this ; but, making the remark that the only draw- 
back he knew to pleasure was that it was so apt to happen all 
at once, he took leave of them, and galloped off with his friend. 

" I almost regret that you should have missed this fine fore- 
noon for your drawing, Kate, love, so earnest as you seemed 
yesterday to begin the sketch," said Mrs. Lindon, as they drove 
on ; " but I think I guess now why you insisted on coming out 
instead. I remember I owned I had a headache the first thing • 
this morning, when you asked me what was the matter with me ; 
and you resolved to try what a drive through the fresh air might 
do for me. Thank you, dear j but you should not have foregone 
your lesson for my sake." 

"You give me credit for too much consideration," replied 
Xate. " I'm afraid I only thought of my own liking when I 
determined to drive out instead of staying at home to sketch." 

" Candidly owning to a selfish motive rather than take credit 
for an imputed better one, which you are conscious of not 
deserving, is almost better than original desert," said Mrs* 
Lindon. " And I can well forgive your forgetting that I had a 
headache, since I have one so frequently, that I hardly know 
myself when it begins and when it ends ; whether it is another 
or the same ; whether it has come on to-day, or whether it is 
part of yesterday's. That is one advantage of a constant head- 
aahe ; you become accustomed to its presence." 
"Bab not inured to the pain, suiely? ^Thait must always be 
• renewed diecomfort," said Fermot. 
'^Itja wonderful how it becomea eu^\xT«^>\e, M ^voX. ^1 v^x-* 
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pehiity," smiled Mrs. Lindon; "it teaches you to bear it 
latieiitljy and to do nearly as well with it as without it. You 
ktm, under daily, hourly headache, to move, think, speak, bear 
Boise, listen to practising, understand questions, return intel- 
ligible answers, and do all kinds of things with a certain dulled 
sense of suffering, inconceivable to those who have a mere passing 
acquaintance with headache-— temporary headache— headache 
now and then." 

"At any rate, yours is the philosophy of headache," said 
Fermor. ** Do you never try any remedy for it P " he added. 

'* Sometimes a little eau de Cologne applied to the temples, or 
smelling to pungent salts, relieves me for a short time," said 
ICrs. lindon. " But I have left my smelling-bottle at home." 

" Here it is," said Kate, producing it from her pocket. 

"And yet you would have me believe you had no thought of 
my headache in proposing this drive," said Mrs. Lindon, affec- 
tionately. 

"il saw it [lying on the toilette-table, and happened to put it 
in my pocket, that's all," said Kate. 

" Thinking I might want it," said Mrs. Lindon. " My dear 
child, your making lightly of your attention cannot md^e mo 
the less sensible of it. The whole thing is just like you, Kate ; 
you are ever proving yourself kindlier-natured by your actions 
than by your words. To judge you merely by what you say, 
and by what you leave to be inferred of yourself in what you 
say, would be doing you grievous injustice. I know you better 
than to take you on your representation. You make too modest 
an estimate." 

" Should you not rather say too unfair an estimate P Why 
should Kate be unfair to herself ? She is guilty of an injustice 
against her own good qualities, when she lets her words sHow 
them less truly than her actions," said Fermor Worthington. 

" I cannot smooth my words to please any Lron Cousin in the 
world," she replied. 

" You should make them accord with your gentler impulses, 

for the sake of your own consistency," he returned. " Perhaps 

these gentler impulses only exist in your fanc^T %^\<ilLbXft. 

" Do you deny them ? " " I neither den^ hot ^xc^\> >0«^««sl\ 

J simply choose to speak according to my Hataie," ^<& t«^JC\^^« 
''AodJaBkno other than that youahoiiid;* «aa^ete^^ wcas 
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" Why should I make a parade of doing or feeling' what is 
only commonly right P " said she. 

"Without parading it, you might do it the justice of 
not hiding it, as if it were a thing to be ashamed of," he 
replied. 

'' l^ot to hide it is to let it be seen ; letting it be seen is to 
show it. I like no such exhibitions," said Eiate. 

When they reached the village, they went at once to a shop 
of rather important pretensions, considering its obscure situation. 
It claimed affinity with the Fine Arts, on the strength of certain 
sheets of paper displayed in the window, bearing gaudily-coloured 
groups of flowers, intersected with minute cross-lines ; a gilt 
frame or two ; a small mirror, divided off into several minuter 
mirrors, which reflected twenty little likenesses of yourself in 
perplexing multiplicity when you looked into it ; a few skeins 
of Berlin wools in shades ; some purse-silks ; bunches of gilt 
and steel beads, with odds and ends of rings and tassels ; and a 
seal or two, stitched upon a remarkably dingy card, engraved 
with several of the commonest Christian names. Among these 
well-known articles, which had lent their graces to adorn the 
shop-window for many a successive season, the party were 
surprised, as they approached, to see lying among them a very 
unusual addition in the shape of a landscape-painting of con- 
siderable merit. It was a scene in Tuscany — one glow of rich 
colouring ; the deep blue sky, the purple mountains, the vivid 
green of orange and vine, the sharp, well-defined outline of an 
arched bridge, that spanned a torrent in the distance, and of a 
rude stone water-mill, that stood on the right in the fore-ground. 
An abrupt ejaculation from Mrs. Lindon made Kate turn towards 
her. Her features were working in strong emotion; the lips 
quivered, and the eyes were full. 

After a few moments, she recovered herself a little, and said 
in a voice that she tried to steady : " Let us go in, and choose 
the crayons," 

While Kate was looking over the drawer which the master of 
the shop handed to her, she heard Mrs. Lindon ask him where 
he had obtained that picture in the window, and whether it were 
for sale. The man answered in the affirmative ; and that he 
had taken it in part payment of a debt, when he was lately up 
j'n town^ of a picture-dealer who owed him money. That, under 
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tiiese dreumBtances, he should not mind parting with it cheap, 
if tiie lady felt disposed to become a purchaser. 

" What is the price you would consent to take for it P " 
Altered Mrs. Lindon. " Twenty guineas, madam." 

" IVenty guineas ! " was echoed in a faint, hopeless tone. 

" If you are any judge of painting, ma'am — which I cannot 
doubt, since you have distinguished, with an artist's eye, the 
merit of the picture at once — you must perceive that I have 
named an extremely low sum — a mere song, in fact, for such a 
work of 'art as that. Perhaps you have not examined it — ^you 
hare not remarked what a masterly hand, what a true artistic 
feeling is perceptible in this composition. It is worthy of one 
of our first masters ; and had I told you it was a Stanfield, you 
might have believed me, without any compromise of your judg- 
ment. Allow me. to take it out of the window for you, madam, 
tiiat you may see it more closely — in a better light." 

" No, no ; I thank you ; no, no ; I have seen it perfectly ; it 
is not the " 

" 1 assure jou, madam, the sum I have named is a mere 
nominal price for such a gem of art as that," interrupted the 
voluble shopman. '* Twenty guineas is an absolute ' bag-o-tell,' 
for such a picture." 

" I know it ; it is not that I think the price high — far from it ; 
but that it is a sum beyond my means. Thank you; pray 
attend to Miss Ireton. Kate, love, have you all that you 
require P Let me see what you have chosen." 



OHAPTEE XIII. 

When the selection was completed, and they had left the 
shop, Mrs. Lindon leaned back quietly in one comer of the 
carriage, very silent, and very pale— but that she generally was. 
Kate looked thoughtfully out of one of the windows, in deep 
pre-occupation ; while Fermor Worthington said : — " You have 
not your salts, Mrs. Lindon, and I think your headache is 
troublesome. Where are they P " 

" I must have left them behind me, on the counter, at Mr. 
Chalkby's. How could I be so forgetful P A bad example for 
my pupil I " she said, with her gentle smWe. 

H 
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\ " I will go back for them," said Fermor, as he nnfastened the 
carriage-door, and sprang out. "Drive on slowly, Martin," 
said he to ^ the coachman, "and I will overtake you." As 
Termor Worthington disappeared, Kate turned abruptly to 
Mrs. Lindon, and said : " You were interested in that picture P 
What is itP Whose was itP Was it your husband's 
painting P " 

" It was one of William's last pictures, he painted it just 
before he— '-^" and Mrs. Lindon's words were checked by a 
low sob she could not restrain. 

' "I guessed, — I thought so } it is a scene in Italy, is it not P '* 
said £ate. 

" Yes,— a spot near Florence, — a view from our window, — the 
* campagna ' where we lodged, — a humble, but most beautiful 
place, — that window, where we so often——" again Mrs. Lindon*s 
voice failed her. 

Kate, unobservant of this in her eagerness, was proceeding 
with farther questions, heedless of the pain she was giving, 
when Fermor, running up with the smelling-bottle in his hand, 
put an end to her speech ; and they went on for some time in 
their former order, — ^Kate, looking from the window on her 
side, lost in thought ; Mrs. Lindon sunk back in her comer ; 
and Fermor Worthington, keeping silence because the others 
were so still. 

Presently, the carriage began to ascend a long, steep rise, 
which lay just out of the village, along the road to Heath cote 
Hall. " I shall walk up the hill," said Kate to Mrs. Lindon, 
" while the carriage crawls slowly on." She was in the habit of 
doing this whenever they came that road ; so her governess 
only quietly bowed her head, and Kate jumped out. 

" m come with you," said Fermor. 

"No, no," she said peremptorily; "I had rather walk by 
myself." 

Fermor Worthington remained for a time sitting silently, 
opposite to Mrs. Lindon, whom the heat of the day, the pre- 
vious excitement, and her intense headache, combined to over- 
come. She sat perfectly motionless ; her wan, white face 
gleaming through her crape veil ; her hands lying loosely clasped 
on her lap ; her head slightly bent and drooping, in a sort of re<f 
signed stupor. 
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He glanced at her with a compassionate eye as he drew the 
head of the carriage forward, so as to screen her from the sun ; 
and then he looked forth in search of Kate. She was nowhere 
within fight. He stretched as far from the carriage-window as 
ha could, to obtain a far reach of view behind ; bnt no Kate 
Ireton was to be seen. Without disturbing Mrs. Lindon, he 
Bofllj let himself out of the carriage, and walked rapidly down 
hill. He went as far as the entrance of the Tillage, and yet no 
Kate. He paused here ; but after a moment's indecision, 
walked on again. As he approached Mr. Chalkby's he caught a 
glimpse of Kate Ireton's white frock, just about to enter the 
shop. He hastened after her; when she, perceiving him, 
tiunied abruptly upon her steps, and exclaimed, ** You here I I 
thought I told you I had rather walk by myself." 

•• Yes, but I wished to walk with you. When I found you 
were not coming after the carriage, I came to seek you. It is 
not well for you to be seen walking alone,'* 

" And why not, pray P " 

" A young lady — unattended — no companion — ^no servant ; it 
is not usual, not seemly." 

" I care little for appearances ; people may think what they 
please of me ; it does not put me out." 

" But it is probable they may think more unfavourably of 
your uncle than of you for letting you go out unattended." 

•'Oh I of uncle! That's another matter. I should not 
choose him to suffer in any one's opinion on account of what 
I do. But as for people judging me harshly, I care not one 
straw; they are welcome to their own notions, as far as I'm 
concerned. So long as I know I'm not doing wrong myself, it 
matters not an atom what they think ; besides, I don't believe 
they trouble themselves to think about me at all. It is not 
every idler who busies himself with coming, spying, and prying 
after me, to see what I am doing when I walk by myself." 

Permor smiled his quiet smile. " You are displeased with 
me because you think I come to try and find out what you 
returned for. You are wrong. I came simply to see what had 
become of you, when I found you missing. But, since you have 
half owned that there is something to find out, let me know it," 

"And so acknowledge the Iron Cousm'a T\^\.\^TQ\fe\sxfc\''' 
said Xate, with her arch look. 

H 2 
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" Not to rule you ; but to share your secrets, and help you 
m them, if I can. I saw you were going into Chalkby's shop 
when I overtook you ; I fancy there is something which you 
have a mind to purchase. Tell me what it is : perhaps some- 
thing that comes to more than you have in your purse ; if so, 
let the cousin's help out yours." 

" Oh, it is not money that's the difficulty," said Kate, with a 
frank laugh; "though you are very good to offer it to me. 
Had I needed it, I perhaps might not have refused, for if you 
wanted some I should be very glad to give you mine j relations 
need not be particular which it is that helps the other in such 
matters. Money is not the point in question ; my uncle gave 
me a twenty-pound note the other day to buy a new habit, and 
I have some pocket-money besides, so I am rich." 

" Well, then, what is the point in question P " asked Fermor. 

** See how the Iron Cousin keeps me to the point ! — and sticks 
to his as if it were a loadstone ! " exclaimed Kate. " A point to 
gain has irresistible attraction for him ; it possesses more than 
magnet influence ! " 

" I confess it," smiled Fermor. " A point gained with you is 
indeed a triumph." 

" Then don't triumph too much when I tell you that, since 
you are so far in my secret, I consent you shall know it entirely. 
I have found out that Mrs. Lindon is very anxious to possess 
that picture in Mr. Chalkby's shop-window ; it was painted by 
her dead husband in Italy, where they were very happy together. 
I came back to secure it for her." 

Fermor Worthington looked very much pleased. " Do you 
know its price? " he said. 

" Yes J twenty guineas. I overheard Mr. Chalkby tell Mrs. 
Lindon so when she asked him, in a low voice, what sum he 
wanted for it. She longed to buy it, I saw 5 but she said she 
could not afford it. Now, I knew that, luckily, I could, for I 
have just that sum." 
• " By giving up your new riding-habit P " said Fermor. 

" By doing well enough without it," she answered. " My old 

one is not too shabby to wear ; it will serve me for a long time 

Bjfc Come, let us go and make our purchase." 

^j^oare, you mean. You will not let me have any share in 

refused the help of my purse, you knew " sBA^'EetmQit* 
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" Perhaps I may still ask yoa for help, though not money- 
help,'' she replied, as they entered the shop. 

The picture was soon bought, and ordered to be sent, up to 
Heathoote Hall that afternoon ; and then the two young people 
Imirifid away to overtake the carriage as speedily as might be. 
Fortonately, they knew the hill was a long one, and that the 
Squire's horses generally took it quite leisurely, so they had not 
much fear that Mrs. Lindon would miss them before they could 
rejoin her. " We never told Chalkby how to address the case," 
said Xate Ireton, suddenly, as they walked on. ** It ought to 
have been directed to Mrs. Lindon." 

"Ko matter; it will be addressed to you, Kate. You can 
give orders to have it taken to your own room, and then you 
can present it how and when you please," said Fermor. 

"I do not mean to present it," replied Kate. 

*'Kot present it P I thought you bought it expressly for the 
purpose," said Fermor. 

" I bought it that Mrs. Lindon might possess it, not that I 
might give it," said Kate ; " that is what I want you to help me 
in. I want you to give it to her as your gift." 

" As mine, Kate, when it is yours P Do you think I would 
consent to such a thing P " said Fermor. 

"You must consent to it, or you refuse me the help you 
offered me — promised me," she said, decisively. 

" I promised no such help as that," he returned. 

** You offered money-help, which I didn't want ; but you also 
said you would assist me in what I was about ; that that was 
why you wished to know my secret — that you might help me," 
she said, pointedly. 

" If I could," he rejoined, with as marked an emphasis. 

"And you can," she replied, eagerly. "What is to hinder 
you from doing as I wish you — as I ask you P " 

"I cannot tell or act a lie, even to oblige Kate Ireton, 
much pain as it gives me to deny her anything she asks or 

wishes," said he, firmly. " So much for the Iron Cousin's 

aid ! " she said, with a short laugh ; " he's hard as adamant in 
refusal, but no stabler than water to rely upon." 

Fermor looked extremely grave. " You are wrong, and you 
know it, Kate, to taunt me with failing you in such a i^ovcLt ^% 
this. You know you ought not to have «Lak.^3i Vt qI xciftr 
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" Knowing the Iron Cousin's unyieldingness, perhaps I ought 
not/' she said. 

"Knowing his hatred of deception, you ought not," he returned. 

** I hate deception as much as you can do," she retorted. 

" Then why ask me to join you in carrying on one P There 
must be a falsehood told and perseyered in — feints derised and 
sustained ; and all for what P " 

" Because I do not like to give this picture to Mrs. Lindon as 
my present — as my purchase. It seems like reminding her that 
I have more money at my command than she has ; that the pupil 
is richer than the governess ; that a young girl has more power 
than a grown woman. It is almost an impertinence as a gift 
from me to her ; whereas, if you presented it to her, there would 
be no diflSculty-^no indelicacy." 

'* Use your own good sense, Kate, and you will perceive that 
there is no indelicacy at all in the case. There is only false 
delicacy in what you have urged. Mrs. Lindon knows that 
your uncle's indulgence iiimishes you with more money than 
she possesses; this is a simple fact, reflecting credit or dis- 
credit upon neither you nor her. That you are willing to part 
with some of it to procure her a gratification, evinces a generous 
feeling which can but add to her pleasure instead of mortifying 
her." 

" But that is the very thing I don't like,— -appearing to lay 
claim to generosity of feeling, when, for my part, I can see no 
generosity in making presents with uncle's money." 

" True 5 but this is your own ; he gave it to you for a specific 
purpose, — ^to procure you an object you wanted. This you give 
up, that you may obtain for Mrs. Lindon something upon which 
she has set her heart. Why deprive her of the pleasure of 
knowing this P " 

" I detest a display of kindness, — all the fuss and ostentation 
of making a present," said Kate ; '* I wonder how I came to 
think of making one. After all, it's very awkward and ridicu- 
lous, — the having to make a pretty speech, and seeming to 
expect to be thanked, and so on. I think I shall put the 
picture in her room, and let her find it, and say nothing 
about it." 

" That would be — considering your own feelings instead of 
Mers — sparing yourself some momentary perplexity which 
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msta ovlj in idea. Let the same generous impulse which 
eiiised you to buy the picture be in your words and manner at 
the time you present it, and there will be no difficulty — no 
awkwardness.*' 

" Ftohaw ! " exclaimed Kate, " All would be avoided if you*d 
only do as I wish you." 

"You cannot really wish me to do what I have shown you 
would be wrong/' replied Fermor. 

" Then I wish I had neyer bought this picture 1 " she cried, 
liastily ; " it is a yexation altogether." 

"Do not repent a good feeling because you now happen 
to be under the influence of a bad one,— a weak one," said 
Permor, 

** The iron counsel of the Iron Cousin I " she said, as they 
same np with the carriage. He would have assisted her in, 
but she opened the door herself and took her seat by Mrs. 
Lindon's side, exclusively addressing her conversation to her 
until they reached home. ^ 

When they arrived at the Hall, Mrs. Lindon asked Fermor if 
he would stay and dine there, as he usually did, when he came 
over ; but he declined, on the score of his father's having said 
he should expect him home to dinner. 

" And we expect you to dine here," said Kate ; " so you will 
stay." i 

" I cannot ; I told you my father expressly said he- should 
wait dinner for me," Fermor replie'd. 

" And you would rather dine with him than with us P " per- 
sisted Kate. 

*• I would rather his wishes should be fulfilled than my own," 
was Fermor's answer. 

" Adroitly turned ! " she exclaimed. " However, I shall not 
press you." 

" I need no pressing, I should be only too glad if I could 
stay, but I cannot. I cannot disappoint my father or keep him 
waiting." 

" Pray do not keep him waiting one moment on our account," 
said Kate, turning, with a provoking air and curtsey, towards 
the door. 

Fermor smiled, and yet looked a little pained too. 

He returned and shook hands withket, 1\ieTi\i"ft m^^"^>iSo^ 
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a brightened expression, " Perhaps you will ride home part of 
the way with me, XateP I'll tell them to let Ben Dimble 
know he is to bring round your pony and attend you on horse- 
back." 

" Do no such thing, if you please. I shall be busy this after- 
noon, and cannot ride." 

" Sate is going to be yery assiduous and make up for this 
morning's lost time," said Mrs. Lindon. " There will still be 
several hours* good light for her sketch." 

" Do not answer for me too soon," said her pupil ; I am not 
inclined to sketch, — I am not going to set to work at lessons. I 
shall take a long walk with my Mattykin ; it's an age since she 
and I have had one together." 

" And you will not ride with me P " said Fermor. 

" ' I should be only too glad if I could, but I cannot,' as 
you say," she replied, with a laugh, and a repetition of her 
saucy curtsey. 

Termor Worthington walked as far as the room door ; there 
he paused, turned, and said, " Goodbye, Mrs. Lindon. Good- 
bye, Kate." 

" Goodbye," she returned. 

He went out. She heard him cross the Hall, then stand for 
a moment upon the steps at the entrance before he got on 
horseback. In another moment she knew he would be mounted, 
and in sight of the window, towards which he had the habit of 
looking up, to exchange a fiEif ewell nod with her and her uncle^ 
who used to stand there together to see him depart whenever 
he left them. 

Kate had remained on the spot where Fermor had left her ; 
but now she suddenly drew back a few paces from her vicinity 
to the window. 

** These crayons are better than those we had last," observed 
Mrs. Lindon, who was engaged in unfastening the packet she 
had brought with her. 

But Kate did not hear her. All at once, the young girl 
darted out of the room, sped up the great staircase, which led 
from the centre of the fine old hall, and ran into one of the 
upper rooms, from the window of which there was an extensive 
rierr down the avenue and across the park. She stood at that 
window for a considerable space of time, looking out earnestly ; 
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aiO, at length, tlie interyening trees shatting out from her keu 
Ae object that she was pursuing with her eyes, she slowly 
walked to her own room, and arranged her dress by the time 
ike dinner-bell should ring. Before this sounded, however, a 
terrant came to tell her that a packing-case, addressed in her 
name, had arriTed, and awaited her orders. 

"Bring it here, Eobert," she replied. 

The man brought up the case and left the room, having, by 
her direction, unfastened the screws that closed it. 

The picture was not too large or too heavy for Kate to lift ; 
and she took it out of the case, intending to carry it straight 
into Mrs. Linden's room, and leave it there, as she had said she 
would. But she stopped, set it down, and stood looking at it 
thoughtfully, as these ideas passed through her mind : '* It is 
true, it would spoil the grace of the present were I to put it 
there without a word, without asking her to accept it. Why 
should I not overcome this silly awkwardness, this bashM 
nonsense P It is so ; he was right ; it is mere selfishness ; it is 
studying my own feeUngs instead of hers, to shrink from saying 
a few kind words because I find them embarrassing to speak. I 
will try— I will do it." 

Kate put the picture back into the case, and went quietly 
down into the dining-parlour,where she found Mrs. Lindon sitting 
in an easy-chair, with her back to the light. But the gentle 
gOTcmess immediately sat up, and began speaking cheerfully to 
her pupil of their pleasant drive, of the Squire's visit, of when 
ihej might expect to see him, and of the expediency of sending 
a groom to attend him home, as he would probably return after 
nightfall. 

" Don't talk ; I know you have a bad headache, and yet you 
are exerting yourself ^to entertain and amuse me, because uncle 
is away," said Kate. 

" Why should I let my headache interfere with your comfort, 
dear P " said Mrs. Lindon. " I must not be dull if I can help it ; 
it would be very hard upon you, if I were to condemn you to 
silence, because I feel inclined to be silent myself. It is part of 
your happy age to be full of remark, of question, of lively prate 
of all kinds ; why should I be so selfish as to repress your very 
natural inclination to talk, whenever I happen tohaVe a stupefy- 
ing hetidacheP I ought rather to watch leall\>e^QiIGL<^\Ajs^^£s:vl%s^ 
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frumpish, and an unfit companion for a girl of your years, than 
seek to discourage in you what is not only harmless, but profit- 
able. It is an instinct in youth to be talkative and inquiring ; 
which impels them to seek information, to argue upon it, and 
gather' fresh ideas from others, and to develop their own. A 
reasonable degree of loquacity in young people is not only to be 
tolerated, but to be encouraged, as a healthful exercise both 
physical and mental." 

" But loquacity is not wholesome for a headache ; therefore, 
while yours lasts, I hope you will not talk," said Kate. " Drink 
this cool wine-and-water — it will do you good after your drive 
in the heat of the sun ; and then lean back in your chair, and 
don't speak another word to me till dinner is served." Mrs. 
Lindon smiled gratefully at Kate, as the young girl placed 
cushions beneath her head, drew down the blind near her, 
making these arrangements, and issuing these orders for her 
comfort, with an air of playful despotism. 

** The eating has done me good $ this nice simple roast mutton 
and bread have quite taken my headache away," said Mrs. Lin- 
don, when they had nearly dined. " I fancy I fasted a little too 
long, under the idea of curing it; when, on the contrary, I 
should have eaten a bit of crust or a biscuit. I shall be wiser 
another time. And, now that the pain has lessened, we will 
have some gossip together, dear Kate. Tell me what you think 
of that book I was reading to you yesterday evening, while we 
were sitting under the tree by the brook -side ; or chat to me of 
anything you will ; only let me hear your pleasant voice, dear. 
A shame to have doomed it to be mute so long 1 " 

** Now, as you are really able to talk, and to hear me talk," 
said Kate, " I will tell you that I have a favour to ask you." 

** A favour, my dear child ! I shall be only too delighted to 
grant it ! " exclaimed Mrs. Lindon. 

" I hope you will be delighted by granting this," said Kate, 
colouring, and laughing. 

" What do you mean, Kate, love P " said her governess, sur- 
prised by her unusual manner — a mixture of shyness and pleased 
agitation. Her look was generally a frank, unabashed, open 
regard ; quite as modest and unbold an expression as her present 
one; but just that clearness and transparency of countenance 
n-^/eJi belong to innocence j}£ heart, aud * youth that haa 
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kaoim neither cbeck nor care. Kow, there was a ilush upon 
^iace, Tery becoming, too, in Hi eyidence of feeling. 

"If yon will come np into mj room with me, I will show you, 
—I will tell you," she replied. 

"I am qnite ready to go with you now, dear ; if you have 
ibifhed dinner, I haye," said Mrs. Lindon. 

"No hnrry — that is — ^yes; let us go at once," returned Kate, 
getting up from her seat, and walking with a mingled air of con- 
MOOEnees and determination out of the room. 

Mrs. lindon followed her, wondering what this could mean. 
As they entered Kate's apartment, she |went straight to the 
packing-case, drew away the lid, and said, "You wished to 
have this picture. I hope you will let me give it to you ; it is 
jomra. The favour I had to ask you is this, — that you will 
accept it, and not thank me." 

Mrs. Lindon was overpowered. She trembled violently, and 
broke into a flood of tears. " My dear child ! my dear kind child I " 
was all she could for some moments command voice to utter. 

** I am going to leave you to yourself, that you may have the 
lozury of looking at your picture without having any one to look 
at you," said Kate. "Here, lie down upon my bed; I'll just 
draw the curtains between you and the air from the open 
window, and then you*ll be cool and shaded, while there will be 
good light upon your treasure. Meantime, I shall go and have 
my ramble with Matty." 



CHAPTEE XIT. 

" Pboud and happy! is your poor'old Matty, my'darling Miss 
Kate, to have you calling her to come and take a walk with you, 
once again. Ah well, it 'minds me of old times, when we used to 
go streaming about, through the copses and dingles, a blackberry- 
ing, or a-Maying, or a-nutting, or a-vi'let-hunting, you and me 
together j you in my arms, and me on my legs — ^very happy, 
wasn't we P And what a dear little rogue you was, with your 
' Carry me, carry me T for ever. You knew fast enough, says 
you, carrying was easier than walking — ^for them as is carried^ 
leastways— /ifld nothing 'd serve you, bless "jo\\,\i\x\i ^^m^^'cs^ 
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znust be. A sad rombustical tyrant you was, surely ; blessings 
on you r* said the nurse, fondly. 

" And I am going to be just as tyrannical as ever this evening, 
Matty kin, just to make it seem to'you exactly like the happy 
old times together. I'm going to make you tell me all the old 
tales you can think of; as you used to do, you know, when we 
rambled out together," said Kate. 

" Sure, Miss Kate, my darling ! What shall it be P Puss in 
Boots, Jack and the Bean-stalk, the White Cat, or Cinderella P" 

'* No, none of those, Mattykin," replied Kate, laughing ; "but 
some of your old-world stories, that I like so well to hear. Of 
the proud, cold Worthingtons ; of the stately lady-mothei: ; of the 
gay, hard father ; of the haughty, reserved, scholarly son ; of his 
sudden marriage ; of the blue-eyed little girl, the first Termor 
Worthington j and of ~ but no, you knew nothing of him ; he 
was born abroad, and when he was brought to England by his 
mother, and stayed a month at WcMrthington, you were away, 
with mine." i 

"Ah, you're talking of the present Termor — ^the boy — the 
heir," said Matty. " He's a fine young gentleman, I hear ; I see 
little of him, and I knew nothing of him when he was a baby. 
I can tell you nothing about his younger days ; they were all 
spent in foreign parts, more's the pity." 

"Not at all," replied Kate. "He spent a month in his 
English home ; and that little month seems to have made more 
impression upon him — in some things, in tastes, and likings, and 
home fancies and feelings and attachments — ^than all the rest of 
his life. I rarely hear him mention anything that happened, or 
any place that he stayed at, abroad ; but of his childish visit to 
Worthington Court he alWays talks with delight. It is the 
only thing that moves him to speak warmly, and out of his 
usual quiet, grave way. Termor Worthington is thoroughly 
English in his manners and likings ; and though he had still his 
foreign dress, when he first came over here, yet he is now as 
complete an English lad in his appearance as in everything else. 
I shouldn't have let him claim the relationship between us if he 
hadn't been true English— in heart, in look, in speech — as he 
is by descent. The Worthingtons are a fine old English family, 
and he is worthy of being their representative. He looks an 
^ngUsbmaix, every inch of him ; and therefore he's welcome to 
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call me cousin, and I don't mind calling him so. But Matty," 
said Slate, suddenly interrupting herself, ** stop a moment ; I 
BMutn't forget to give uncle's old favourite what I brought for it." 
' She stepped, as she spoke, to the gate of a paddock, in which 
grazed a bay mare that had once been a magnificent hunter, 
now past service, and permitted to enjoy its old age in luxury 
and ease. It was cropping its evening meal of clover, but at the* 
sound of Kate's dear voice it came neighing and sidling up to 
receive the morsel of sugar, or some such delicacy, from her hand. 

As she patted its sleek, intelligent head, she turned to Matty, 
and said, " I have often intended to ask you — you who know all 
the secrets and legends of our houses-how it comes that this 
ereatare, of all uncle's horses, has no name. I have never heard 
it called anything but the ' bay mare,' while all the rest have 
their especial titles. Once, when uncle was caressing it, I was 
going to ask him to tell me ; but there was something in his 
face that made me break off when I had just put my question. 
I thought, perhaps, it had been called after my mother." 

" No, not after Miss Hetty, but after . You asked me 

for an old tale just now, Miss Kate, my darling. This is one. 
There is an old story about this bay mare." 

" I thought so ! Tell it me," said Kate, eagerly. 

" You must know," began Matty, setting her back against 
the bole of one of the nearest trees, while her young mistress 
stood fondling the old horse, '* you must know, that once upon 
a time, this mare was the finest animal in all master's stud. Its 
coat was bright and shining as a looking-glass, its eyes were 
clear as crystal, it was fieet as an arrow, yet as easy as a boat 
on a lake. It was a birthday present from his mother to Mr. 
Harry, and very proud and fond of it he was, to be sure. Well, 
he had only just bad it, and was casting about for a name for 
it — for he'd given his mother's name a'ready to another of his 
hunters — when there came into this part of the country a family 
of the name of Darner, very high, but very poor, as the story 
went. It was said that they were related to dukes, or that they 
had an earl or a marquis in the family, or perhaps even a barrow- 
knight, for aught I know. Certain it is, however, that there 
was very high blood in the family, and they held their heads 
very high, according ; and, moreover, the\T otA^ ^wsioyi^t ^^^ 
called the honourable Miaa Darner, the \iOTvo\rc«Jo\ft \jaj\T^^ ^^ 
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. many named her. A pretty, clever, dashing young creature she 
was, to be sure I Such a figure for horseback, or for an archery- 
meeting, or an assize ball, or the harp, which she played like 
any Xing Dayid, so beautiful, she did I Well, our Mr. Harry 
met Miss Damer at a many of these places, and then he called 
his bay mare * the honourable Laura,' and we servants could all 
guess how it was with Mr. Harry's heart. He was joked a deal 
about it by his young friends and neighbours — ^the young gen- 
tlemen that rode out hunting and shooting with him. But he 
used to laugh it off, and say she was too good for him, too high 
for him, too clever for him; for our Mr. Harry was always 
modest ; and the honourable Laura, besides being a nobility 
lady bom and bred, was such a one at her books, and her draw- 
ing, and her music! Well, one day, Mr. Harry had been 
dancing all night, over-night, with Miss Damer, at our county 
ball ; and Betty Blowze, the barmaid at the Star Inn at Din- 
gleton, where the large assembly-room is, and where the county 
balls was always held, told me that our young Squire was the 
honourable Laura's partner best part of the time ; what should 
I notice but master (my young master as he then was), dressed 
out very nice and neat the first thing in the morning, no boots 
and spurs, no hunting coat, but a dark suit fit for an evening, 
and standing in the hall, humming a tune, with his riding- whip 
in his hand, waiting for his horse to be brought round. I noticed, 
too, that he'd got a flower, not a common flower, but one of the 
*azotick8* out of missus's * caservatry,' in the buttonhole of 
his coat ; and his eyes were bright and dancing, and his mouth 
very pleasant-looking ; and when I dropped him a curtsey, he 
smiled and nodded at me, and said, ' Is that you, ' Martha P ' 
quite in a joyful tone, as if he was glad to see me, though there 
was nothing to be glad at but his own thoughts. Well, I asked 
him if the old Squire, his father, or madam, his mother, in- 
quired for him, where I was to say he was gone ; but he made 
as if he didn't hear me, and turned away, and went on humming 
his tune, and winding the lash of his whip round and round his 
fingers. I stood loitering about till the horses were brought to 
the hall-door, that I might hear if anything was said that should 

^^me know farther, for I began to be curious." 

^Bt^Q often are curious, Matty kin," said Kate, laughing; 

^^*" failing of yours, isn't it P " ** To "be ^wxe*, Mm K«.te, 
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mj darling ; how shoiild I have picked up so many odd stories 
to amuse jou with, if I hadn't made it my business to find out 
all about 'em, and learn the rights of 'em P " 

" True ; go on with your present one," laughed Kate. 

" Well, there stood Dick Dimble — ;that was Ben's father, you 
know, Mira !Kate, he was groom then — with the saddle-horses, 
one of which was this very bay mare, the honourable Laura. 
'Have a care how you urge her too hard this morning, Mr. 
Hanry, sir,* says Dick ; * she's full of com, and is rather spirity, 
tad up to all manner of tricks, to-day.' ' Never mind, Dick,' 
Mya master, ' a little spirit's not amiss ! She's a beautiful 
oreature! Faint heart never won fair lady!' And he leaned 
down, and patted the creature's neck, and spoke whispering 
wordsy and hummed his tune again. Well, they rode away, 
and I saw no more of master or groom till the evening ; when, 
as I was crossing the court-yard on my way to the laundry, who 
should I see but Dick Dimble leaning agf^inst the door-post of 
the stables, rubbing up his harness, and whistling, and whish- 
whish-whishing between whiles. I went up to him, and fell into 
talk with him. * I s'pose young master was away after the 
hounds to-day, as usual, Dick,* says I, though I knew well 
enough he was no such thing, without his scarlet coat and all ! 

* Well,* says Dick, * Mrs. Martha, you're a faithful servant, and 
know how to hear,, and see, and say nothing. I'll tell you what 
it is ; it's my *pinion that young master has been what you 
may call thrown this morning ; and what's more, I think it's a 
crying shame, that any honourable Miss Laura of them all 
should dare fling out, and toss up their heads at such a prince 
of a fellow as our young Squire is; or find it in their heart to 
break his, let 'em be as handsome and as clever as they please.* 

* What do you mean, Dick P' I says. . ' Why this, Mrs. Martha,' 
says he. ' Didn't you see how lively our Mr. Harry looked 
this morning, when- you stood at the hall-door, and saw him 
mount his horse and ride away, with me following behind him P 
It was just the same all the way. He chatted with me about 
how the horses all were, and how the crops looked, and how the 
season promised for hunting, and a lot of thiti^, yQi^\» \.^ \i^ 
saying Bomething pleasant and good-humouied, «ji^ X^^'^knxs^- 
self— though every now and then lie eeemed \v«it^^ ^J5^^ ^ 

speak for Binging, and to he thinking of an^l\i\ti^ e\%^\sv>X.^>Q» 
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he was talking about, till we came near to Woodside — the cot 
tage, you know, Mrs. Martha, that the Darners have taken 
since they came to stay hereabouts.* * I know,* says I. * Well, 
he says, ' when we came nigh to the palings that enclose th< 
Woodside grounds, I see Mr. Harry begin to fidget, and shy 
and fall off his talk, and slacken rein, and try all he could U 
distance the time of arriving at the gate ; and as for singing, h( 
didn't seem to have a note in his voice, but only now and ther 
gave a hem, as if his throat was full o* chopped hay, and he'd a 
been glad of a pull at some cool ale, or even a drink of gooc 
well-water, had there been any at hand. I took no notice, o 
course ; but just as the'servant came to the gate, and said. Yes 
Miss Damer was at home, and there was no going back, I saic 
to master, as he dismounted, Give me the bridle, Mr. Harry 
sir, I'll hold honourable Laura fast ; she shan't bolt. I'm nol 
afeard on her. As you say, faint heart never won fair lady ! ] 
could see- his face brighten a bit at that, as he turned from me 
and went into the house. Two mortal hours I waited outside 
that gate, Mrs. Martha — luckily there was shade, or the honour- 
able Laura (the mare, I mean) might ha' kicked at stand- 
ing so long in the heat — two mortal hours ! At last, out come 
master. But such a changed man ! you'd hardly have knowr 
him, Mrs. Martha, had you set eyes on him at that moment 
He wafe as white as any ghost, and walked as bent as an old 
man, and as unsteady as a drunken ofie. He said no word : 
but went straight up to his horse, made two attempts to put hig 
foot in the stirrup before he could hit it — such a horseman ag 
he is ! — ^flung himself into the saddle, and rode off. He kept up 
a pace like the wind all the way home ; and when we came tc 
the hall, tossed me the rein, threw himself off his horse, and 
went straight in-doors, without so much as a word, or a look, 
towards me or the mare; him, too, that always has a kind 
speech, or a nod, or a slap on the shoulder, either for me or the 
horses. Don't tell me, Mrs. Martha ; I'd take you any bet, the 
honourable Laura (I mean Miss Damer) has played him a jade's 
trick. As sure as you're alive, Mr. Harry has been clean 
pitched over — what d'ye call it— refused.' 
^^ I think Dick was right," resumed Matty, after the pause oi 
a moment; ** for, for some time after, M.t.'B.arc^ >k\5.^ q^\\.^ 
unlike himself. He would fold his arma, wid ^^n^XooVvti^ on 
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of windo\r, by the quarter of an hour together ; he took no 
thought about his food ; answered his, father and mother as if 
he didn't know what they were saying to him ; cared nothing 
for his usual sports, his hunting, and fisliing, and shooting; 
stopped idling indoors ; never rode out at all ; was always asking 
what o'clock it was, and wondering it was still so early ; seemed 
glad when bed-time came ; got up late, yet looked tired the first 
thing in the morning ; neglected his dress, and let his hair hang 
loose about his ears. Once, I remember, I happened to bo 
dusting in the library — one of the housemaids asked me to do it - 
for her, while she stepped down to the lodge to see her mother 
' for half an hour, who was sick of an ague — when I saw Mr. 
Harry come softly in, and close the door behind him, as if ho 
didn't wish to be seen. To humour him I staid where I was, 
behind the screen, that he mightn't think he was being watched 
or -observed." 

*' To save him from knowing it, you did it ? " said Xate. 

•* Yes," said Matty, " I didn't want him to be teazed, by 
finding that some one was there, when he fancied himself alone. 
Well, he walked up to the great map, that hangs on one side of 
the room, against the wall, and stood looking at it for some 
time, with his hands in his pockets,, and his mouth looking as if 
he were whistling, without sound, to himself. At last he gave 
a deep sigh, and turned away. Then he stood, for a bit, in the 
bow-window, where the two big globes stand ; and these he 
spun round, one after the other, looking dizzily at them, as they 
twirled and twirled beneath his right forefinger, while with his 
left he pulled his nether lip, till it left his teeth as bare as the 
globes themselves. * I can't make end nor side of them,* I heard 
him mutter ; • I shall continue a blockhead all the days of my 
life.' And then he gave another sigh, and turned away. He 
remained opposite one of the book-shelves for several minutes, 
and stared at the backs of the books, as if he was making out 
what was wrote on *em; but I don't think he was reading, 
either ; nor yet, when he took down one, and turned over its 
leaves, letting them spring from his thumb so fast, that it wasn't 
likely he could make out the lines and ktteT%,^JMSKv.^V^"^^^ 
lookin;?^ at them all the time. 1 lieatd. \v\xsi ^^'^,\ife\.'^^^'tOsisj 
teeth: 'And these cursed books, tkat ftW* ^oioxAoflX "^^ 
ehall I ever get any one of 'em into my \ve«L^— "Cisv.^^^'^^ 

X 
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I shall never be otlier than the dolt I have been all my life ! 
I couldn't be worthy of her — try as I might ! No wonder she 
despises me ! No wonder she has made her choice elsewhere.' 
He flung the book away, and clasped both hands before his 
face, and stood so, quite silent, for a long time ; at least, it 
seemed a very long time, I know, to m^, for I was afraid to stir 
or breathe, lest he might see or hear me, so still the place was, 
and so still he remained. You might have heard a pin drop. 
At last, there was a knock, and the handle of the door was gently 
turned. Mr. Harry started. * Who's there P ' he cried, gruffly 
enough. * It's I, Squire,* said Dick Dimble, putting his shock 
head softly into the room. * I've seen your honour prowling 
about this place lately, more than is good for you. No good 
comes of haunting and burrowing in libr'ies and studies, when 
it isn't nat'ral to a man ; if he's born and bred a book-worm, 
well and good — he can't help his natur', no more than a ferret, 
or a rat, or a mole, or any other vermin can ; but when it's the 
natur' of him to be abroad, and scouring over the country like 
a stag, or a dog, or a horse, or such kind o* noble animal that 
knows what life is, why then he oughtn't to skulk in holes and 
comers, but he should come out, and enjoy what God gave him 
to enjoy, and taught him to enjoy, and made him fit to enjoy. 
You must come out and ride, Mr. Harry, sir ; 'sense my saying 
so, but you must,' says Dick. * I can't ride,' says master, in a 
broken voice, ' I shall never care to ride again.' * Don't say so, 
Mr. Harry, sir," says Dick. * Take heart, sir, and try what a 
good gallop 'cross country '11 do for you. I'll make a man of 
you once more. Do be persuaded; I've brought round the 
horses, Mr. Harry, sir ; do come and have a good brisk ride.' 
The Squire turned away, and began spinning one of the globes 
again ; and then he said — not looking at Dick while he spoke— 
'What horse have you brought for me, DickP* 'The bay 
mare, sir,' says Dick, very firm and steady like. The Squire 
glanced up quite sudden, and looked straight in Dick's face. 
Then he walked up to him,* put one hand on his shoulder, and 
with the other gave Dick's a hearty grip, while he passed on 
out of the study, saying : ' I'll go— I will ride.' And ever since 
that time," co/jciuded Matty, stepping forward, and patting 
the old hunter'a neck, " it has always \)eeii c^DlAa^ * >i\ife Vi^-^ 
ojare, ' " 
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" And what became of its namesake, the honourable Liura 
Damer P " asked Kate. 

" Soon after that, the family went up to town ; and we heard 
afterwards, that the young lady had married a Colonel Lascelles, 
and had gone out with him to India," answered Matty. *• But 
Mr. Harry had taken to his riding and hunting, and'they made 
him his own man again, as Dick Dimble said they would." 



CHAPTEE XV. 

"And so master and you have made out the cousinship 
between you and the folks at Worthington Court P " said Matty, 
as she and her young mistress rambled on again. There was 
always a good deal of neighbourliness, and kitl^-and-kin feeling, 
between our people and theirs in the old times. My Madam 
Heathcote and Madam Worthington called one another by their 
Christian names ; and there was always relation meeting and 
greeting between the two families at Christmas time, and on 
birth-days, and wedding-days, and such like. What do you 
think of the present folks. Miss Kate, my darling P What sort 
seems Mr. Morton Worthington, now he's come to be head of 
the house P And what like's his son, beside being English to 
the backbone — which I'm glad to hear." 

" Well, in some things they are like father, like son," said 
Kate; " they come of the same proud race — they're made 
of the same stem stuff— which, it seems, is the Worthington 
characteristic. For the son, — ^my Iron Cousin, as I call him,— 
he might by a miraculous chance be softened, or melted, bent 
or moulded, wrought upon by some means or other ; but of the 
marble father there's no hope ; under all conceivable changes, 
he would remain a hard, impenetrable, unalterable block of 
primitive granite. Nothing but hewing him piecemeal, or 
cutting at the very heart of him, would produce any effect upon 
marble Mr. Morton Worthington. As my mother proved, if all 
be true," she added, in a little exultant under-tone. 

" Ay, that she did, as I, and none so "^eH^Al^VoRrw Vst^^ 
certaintj," said Matty. " I once liappeiie^ \jo ^^^Vcssr %ai.^<2rss5 
Mr, Morton Worthington could lo6k\ "Se^et \i\>X. ot^^^?— '^ 
once^did I see bim carry himselt WVe Mii^^ofli^ ^%^\s^ 

I 2 
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cold, marble piece o' goods he seemed — ^more like a statter, or a 
bust on legs, than a man." 

" And that once P '* said Kate. 

" Yes, that once, sure enough, he did show he was flesh and 
blood ; a man with a heart in his bosom, and with fire in his 
heart — in his eyes — in his words." 

• " And you happened to see it P" pursued Kate, with her eyes 
fixed upon the nurse. 

" Yes, I chanced to be hiding — that is, I chanced to be where 
I could see — could overhear him and my Miss Hetty together 
—when they little thought any one was by — and when he told 
her plain out he loved her, and that he begged her to have pity 
on him, and have him, for he couldn't live without her. And it 
was when she told him as plain, that she didn't and couldn't 
love him in return, that Mr. Morton showed he wasn't stone to 
the heart. I shall never forget his look — though he never knew 
I saw it — nor she neither, for I never mentioned that I chanced 
to— to " 

" You were right," said Kate. " Best speak of it no more.** 

After this evening ramble and conversation with her nurse, 
Matty, whenever Kate went over to Worthington Court with 
her uncle, she felt more and more interested to watch the con- 
duct and speech, and to observe every slight gesture and look, 
of the cold, haughty master of the house. The interest his 
character possessed for her was not that of liking, or sym- 
pathy ; but a sott of resistless attraction, " which led her to 
speculate upon his inward thoughts and sentiments, as opposed 
to his outwardly expressed actions and words. She was con- 
tinually drawn to contrast his external manner with what she 
had learned of his soul's history ; and while she noted the chill, 
unmoved demeanour, would recall to herself that one fiery 
point in his life, of which she knew. 

The feeling of Mr. Worthington towards her partook of 
somewhat the same nature. He could not withstand the im- 
pression her image produced upon him. He felt it, even while 
he did not permit himself to look at her. He had a perpetual 
sense oF Hettys living impersonation being there, near him, 
before him; only unseen, because lie woxAd. xvot ^VVow himself 
directly to regard it. This was a negatwe eSecV. ^^ Y^o^\xct\ 
^^^n him ; a more positive one, -was t\ie utLe«JBWie%^^\i\Oa.\ft 
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felt at her perfect ease. The fearlessness of tone, the unembar- 
rassed look, the unhesitating speech, all combined to discom- 
pose and annoy him. Her presence had too great an involuntary 
influence upon him, to be welcome or pleasant ; and yet there 
was something in the beautiful, spirited girl, that could create 
neither aversion nor displeasure. There was a kind of mutual 
interest between the two, at once repellent and attractive, 
which would let them neither like nor dislike each other. Kate 
could not look upon him with indifference, when she remem- 
bered how passionately he had loved her mother ; yet she 
could not help resenting his self-imposed stoicism of coldness 
and reserve; while Mr. Worthington felt constrained and 
conscious when she was present, and relieved when she was 
gone, without actually experiencing disapproval, or expressing 
objection. 

He would sometimes speak slightingly and depreciatingly of 
her to his son ; but he never went beyond such remarks as he 
had once before made ; generally treating her when absent, as 
when present, with a cold avoidance,— as if she were a subject 
and a person too insignificant to be noticed, — of top little conse- 
quence to be disparaged. 

Xate, on her side, was not quite so forbearing.' She did 
not scruple to show that she thought Mr. Worthington did 
not use her well ; and that, if not actively unkind towards 
her, at least he was unwarrantably disdainful and disre- 
gardful. 

This was one of the most frequent topics of disagreement 
between herself and Fermor Worthington. She, ever hovering 
on the verge of something petulant and insolent in her allu- 
sions ; he, never tolerating the slightest approach to disrespect 
or want of deference towards his father. She, perpetually try- 
ing how much he would bear ; he, ever watchful to prevent and 
repress her saying anything which he felt bound not to allow. 
The more Kate Ireton felt Fermor Worthington*s influence 
upon herself, the more did she strive to exercise one upon him ; 
but so long as there was the least tincture of wrong in what she 
sought to sway him to, she could not ^tl^x V«t%^ ^'^ ^'t-^- 
duced the slightest effect, ~ 

Upon Kate's blant mode of speecVi, "Vie*^ ^o^^xxiR;as^ ^o^ 
fomethnes gently eittemi^t to remonattaV^ n^vXNxV^x. ^^^^^^ 
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my dear child, " she would say, " you will never be loved, if 
you persist in that abrupt, disregardful manner.'* 

** I don't want to be loved," Xate would answer, with a scorn- 
ful laugh. " If people can't like me as I am — natural, out- 
spoken, truth-telling — ^they may let it alone." 

" You may be quite as truthful, with less roughness. It 
makes you appear unamiable. To hear you answer so bluffly, 
startles people from loving you as you deserve." 

"I care not for such easily-startled liking. I don't seek 
their love ; I want none of it." 

"All human beings want love; it is humanity's first great 
necessity. If you do not wish for love, it is because you have 
never known its want. There will come a time when ^ou will 
desire it, when you will need it." ^ 

" And till then, I'll manage to do without it," said Kate. 

" Well for you to talk of doing without it, who possess it at pre- 
sent in such plenty, my dear child," said Mrs. Lindon, with a sigh 
and a smile. " All I would warn you against is, not recklessly to 
risk its loss or abatement. It is too priceless a blessing to be 
lightly thrown away, or even neglected. Treasure that you 
have; and disdain not fresh store. Impossible to be too 
covetous in its acquisition, or to hoard it too dearly and nearly. 
Affection is the only wealth of which you cannot be too great a 
miser." 

It is probable that had Mrs. Lindon's mild words, together 
with the example of her gentle, unselfish disposition, continued, 
they might imperceptibly have wrought, in the course of the 
next few years, that chastening effect upon her pupil's cha- 
racter which would have softened it into perfection. But the 
young widow's health gave way ; and just as the medical atten- 
dant had pronounced that a southern climate could alone save 
her, a small annuity, bequeathed to her by a distant relation, 
enabled her to repair to her beloved Italy — to starve, as the 
Squire said, to luxuriate, as she thought — upon fifty pounds a 
year. 

For some time, there was a talk of supplying Mrs. Lindon's 

jyJaee with another instructress ; but time slipped by, and none 

Tras engaged. Kate insensibly feW into \ieT old desultory 

habits; was constantly on horseback mWi \iOT -vm^iXo-, \.ooV\^o 

'bought of lesBona, and pursued only \na wi^ Vot oyiu^\o^^\. 
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deyices for out-of-door enjoyment. Mr. Morton Wortbington'a 
precarious health, and increasing exactions, caused his son to 
be less and less master of his own time ; so that Heathcote 
Hall and its inmates saw little or nothing of Fermor Worthing- 
ton. Months succeeded one another, and years crept by, leav- 
ing little to mark their rapid progress. As Kate approached 
womanhood, she began to feel a certain monotony, a want of 
resource and interest in her existence, — the inevitable result of 
insufficient mental culture. She had the vigour of strong 
natural powers, which enabled her to express herself— even as 
a child — with remarkable capacity ; but now that she had 
attained an age when girlish pursuits could no longer suffice to 
satisfy her tastes, or occupy her faculties adequately, refine- 
ment, enlightenment, fresh ideas, became absolute necessities, 
which were each day more and more keenly felt. Once, she 
and the Squire had been taking a smart canter across the Oak- 
leigh Downs, in order to counteract the depressing influence of 
the morning, — a chill, misty, drizzly day, in early autumn. As 
they rode homewards, the hedges looked dank and soppy ; the 
park trees behung with a grey veil of haze and moisture ; the 
sky leaden and uniform ; the roads muddy ; the leaves drip- 
ping ; all seemed cheerless and blank. 

" Uncle," said Kate, suddenly, ** I wish you would take me 
to Italy. The blue skies, the glowing sunshine, the glorious 
starlight and moonlight that they talk of as perpetually reign- 
ing there in cloudless beauty, make me long to exchange this 
dreary prospect of a long, long autumn and winter, for a season 
there. Think of the paradise of such a climate compared with 
this ! Ugh ! " and she shuddered ; " to think of the many dull, 
hopeless weeks and months we shall have to wade through, of 
this kind of weather, before spring comes to cheer us." 

" You forget Christmas, Kate, with its yule logs, its holly- 
boughs, its rousing fires, its good fare, its jolly cheer, its merry 
dances, its songs, its games, its holiday dresses, its bright look, 
and frolic time. You forget we have that to look forward to, 
and to look back upon, between this and spring. You forget 
our good old English Christmas I " 

**No, I remember it quite well— 1 TeInet£3^ict VV. \.oq> ^^— 
know it by heart; I have seen bo maii^ "E^i^^^ CJv>LTveKxss»s 
that I should like to spend one ChriBtmBS «j^«l1 ixo^a."^^^ 
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just to know how one feels without beef and pudding being 
brought to table, like a doom, on a particular day. Oh/ that 
inevitable turkey and chine ! Those relentless mince pies ! I 
should excessively like to have a f^te, instead of a fate, in my 
way of spending Christmas-day, if it were but for change of 
pastime." 

" Like to have what, my dear P '* said the squire, simply. 

"Only a worthless play upon a word, uncle; which was 
moreover an unworthy affectation — for I have no right to use 
French words, knowing so few ; and besides, it should have been 
properly festa, not fdte ; for it is an Italian holiday I am long- 
ing for." 

" And you shall have one, Xate, my dear," said her uncle. 
" It would be hard if you should long in vain for anything that 
I can give you. So, hey for Italy ! When shall we go ? " 

" The sooner the better — to-morrow — the day after — when 
you will, uncle ! " she exclaimed, gleefully. " I'll, brush up what 
little French and Italian dear patient Mrs. Lindon ever managed 
to coax into my pate. I can do that on the road, so as to lose 
no time ; and we'll go and see her herself, shall we P Take her 
hj surprise in her Tuscan hut, that she has so often written to 
us in ecstasies about, and hoped one day to show us. How sur- 
prised she will be ! And how pleased ! For though I fear I 
often tried her gentle temper more than I ought-^I have felt 
this since I lost her — ^yet I believe she loved me." 

" Who does not, you rogue P " said the Squire. *' And 
by-the-bye, as we are so soon to be off on our travels, we may 
as well call to-day, in our way home, at Worthington Court, 
and bid Morton and Fermor good-bye. They will be surprised, I 
take it, at such an unusual freak on our parts." 

" Nothing surprises or disturbs the imperturbable Worthing- 

tons— our grim, stately, marble and iron cousins ! " laughed 

Kate. " You'll see, uncle j the father will look no more moved 

than if you were to announce that you were going home after 

your visit ; and the son will perhaps say, * You could not have 

decided on a wiser step. Squire ; a winter abroad will do you 

both good. Kate will benefit by travel; and you will have 

change of scene and amusement. You are <\\iite right to go.* 

The Iron Couaia always considers * rigVit* ^at " 

''termor *a a good lad I " said tlie Sqvuie,\ieax\:\\i» 
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" Very good," said Kate, with a laugh. 

" You say that, as if you didn't mean it quite in the way 
I do," said the Squire. 

**I dare say not, uncle," she replied. " I mean, he's so good 
that he isn't satisfied unless every one matches his own good- 
ness ; and that's rather too good, when one sometimes feels 
inclined to be a httle wicked." 

*' But I don't find Fermor too good, for my part ; he's plea- 
sant with his goodness, which all good people are not," said the 

Squire. " Don't you agree with me, my dear P " " Quite, 

uncle,— that all good people are not pleasant," said Kate. 

** And that Fermor is pleasant, although he's so good ? " con- 
tinued her uncle. ** Well — yes ; at any rate, it's pleasant to 

hear you say so/' she returned, laughing. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

** What think you my Kate and I have made up our minds 
to do, Morton P " said the Squire, after he had shaken hands 
with his friend, and inquired concerning his health ; " we are 
talking of a trip to the Continent — of wintering in Italy." — — 
" Are youP " said Mr. Morton Worthing ton, in the calmest and 
evenest of tones. Kate glanced at her uncle, with a merry 
twinkle in her eyes to remind him of her prediction. "Is 
it possible. Squire ! '" exclaimed Termor. " Do you really think 
you shall like to leave England P " 

An almost imperceptible twinge passed across the Squire's 
face ; but he answered : " Yes ; Kate has a notion she should 
like a winter abroad ; so I am anxious to go. Wo shall probably 
start in a day or two." 

•* So soon ! " said Fermor. 

" If I am ever to make the grand tour, the sooner the better," 
laughed the Squire. " Many would think I've already put it off 
later than I ought to have done. But better late than never, as 
the old saying goes." 

"And are you so eager for this f oieign. Vm\,i— ^ci ^-^^et. \si 
leave home, Kate P '' said Fermor. 

^'Is there not, somewhere, a passage -abou^ Yotda^^^^'^'^ 
jrouths having homely wits?" she leturued, ^a^Vj % ^''Osx^^^^ 
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thing holds good, I conclude, for young damsels. It is high 
time somewhat should be done to prevent me from rusting, or 
musting, by shutting up too long ; so uncle is going to take me 
an airing that shall give me a little brightening and polishing." 

** Too much exposure abroad sometimes dims a woman's 
real lustre, though it may give her a superficial brilliancy," said 
Fermor, in a lighter tone like her own. 

" Perhaps you would have her merely scrubbed neat and 
clean, and set on kitchen shelf, — a domestic utensil P" said Kate. 
" You probably hold, that in her own housewife sphere alone, a 
woman should shine." 

" I certainly think that it is there she shines to best advan- 
tage" said Fermor. 

" And if a little foreign polish is first given, it enables her to 
settle down in her own home with all the more effect," said 
Kate. 

" Well, — ' polish,* merely j so that there be nothing artificial, 
nothing adventitious ; so that the sterling native gold be allowed 
to appear in its intrinsic effulgence, and not have suffered lacquer- 
ing," he answered. "Perhaps you are right; and that for 
women, as well as for men, youthful travel is an advantage. I 
spoke hastily. Doubtless, this proposed journey will profit you 
much. That will be a consolation for losing you and the Squire 
from England." 

" You will not miss us much as neighbours, for you rarely 
come over to the Hall now," said the Squire, as he rose to 
take leave. "We shall hope to see you oftener when we 
return." Fermor said nothing, but he grasped the Squire 
affectionately by the hand, and looked his gratitude. 

"Fermor, suppose you put on your hat and accompany our 
friends on their way home," said Mr. Worthington. " As they 
are leaving England so soon, you may not have another oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. Go ; I wish it." 

Termor started with delight at this unexpected command, 
and hastened out to have his horse saddled, while the Squire 
and Kate were taking leave of his father. 
He was more than usually grave and quiet, for some time, as 
^^ejr rode on, side by side ; but at \engt\i toxjlsvti^ himself, he 
said: — "I am very selfish to thuik on\y oi m^ oN«!ii ic^^tc»\., yq. 
'^^'^S^ you leave us; I ought to xemeiobet \)aB.\. ^wi ^*^ 
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enjoy' a great pleasure. How do you propose going P • Which 
way?" 

He discussed the route with the Squire and Kate ; entered 
with animation into all the details of their journey ; aiding 
them with all the hints and suggestions which might be[of use 
to [such inexperienced travellers, and which his own early resi- 
dence on the Continent enabled.him]to furnish." What a delight- 
ful thing it would be to go with you ! " he exclaimed, in the 
midst of some minute description he was giving the Squire of 
how he was to proceed in crossing the Alps. 

" And what a still more delightful thing it would be to have 
you with us!" exclaimed the Squire. "Do, my dear fellow! 
Not to speak selfishly, you would be the making of us, in our 
difficulties; and your company would double our pleasure. 
Wouldn't it, Kat« P " Fermor glanced quickly at Kate. She 
did not speak ; but her face wore a glowing, pleased expression 
of undoubted assent. " You are very good, Squire," said Fer- 
mor, in his deep-breathed, earnest voice ; " there is nothing I 
should so intensely like ; but my father — I must not — I cannot 
leave him." 

" He*s not a child, that he can't be left ! He won't tumble out 
of window, or fall into the fire, or break his neck down stairs, 
or get into mischief if he isn't watched, will he P " said Kate, 
hastily. 

" He likes to have me with him, and I like to stay with him," 
said Termor, gravely. 

" Even when we ask you to go with us P Even wjien we tell 
you, you will be our greatest comfort and assistance P Even 
when we tell you your company will double our pleasure P" said 
Kate, turning her beautiful face full upon him, in the eagerness 
of her urging. Fermor withdrew his look resolutely from the 
one which he felt deprived him of power to speak a denial ; and 
then he said, in a low but firm tone, " Even then." 

" The Iron Cousin has no need to * screw his courage to the 
Bticking-place ! ' " she said ; " it is ever fast and sturdy to the 

point of adherence." "Would you have it otherwise^ whsxiL 

duty is the point of adherence P " he xetuTiie^. " \\.t\M^\. ^i.cs^st^'^ 
and I may never be unable to cry, *"We'M TiO\. i«^» -^V^a. ^»^3^ 
makes the appeal agfainst inclination." 
"Then your inclination is with \xa ? " iVi© ^e^^^* 
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" It is," he replied ; " I hardly dare to think how entirely it 
is with you, how much I should prefer going with you and your 
uncle to staying at home. But I know my presence is required, 
and therefore I remain/* 

" If you choose to sacrifice your own pleasure, do you think 
it right to diminish ours ? " said Kate. " Eemember, my uncle 
and I have told you that we shall enjoy our journey but half as 

well without you." "You urge me too far, Kate," said 

Fermor. " You urge me to tell you that all other considerations 
should give way with me to that of my father. And even now 
I am transgressing his commands," he added, with a sad smile, 
» as he looked round. " He told me to accompany you on your 
way home ; and here have I come almost to the very door of 
Heathcote Hall with you. To save the letter of his injunction, 
I must bid you farewell here, under the old avenue trees. They 
will wear their spring leaves ere we meet again ; but you will 
have seen many a brave tree and many a broad acre of land 
before then; though none fairer and dearer than your own 
glorious park trees. Squire I I shall come and see them now and 
then, while you are away, for your sake and Kate's. Good-bye, 
Squire — a pleasant journey ! Farewell, Kate ! " 

"Nonsense, my dear fellow! You are not going to take 
leave here ; you must come in with us — you must dine with us 
—you must stay till evening. "We can't spare you yet ! We 
can't part with you yet ! Eemember, we are going away for a 
long time, and sha'n't see each other for months to come. Non- 
sense, you mustn't think of returning yet I " 

*• I fear I must, sir," said Fermor. 

" Why tempt him from his beloved stem path of duty, uncle P 
H6 has so scrupulous a reverence for it, that he thinks he ought 
to observe even its least reasonable exactions. He thinks him- 
self bound to obey his father to the minutest shade of his 
imperious will. Not so much as a command to return by a 
stated quarter of an hour will he infringe to please friends who 
are foolish enough to let him see they wish to have him wit^ 
them as long as they can." 

'^Indeed, I think you carry your implicit obedience to your 
fatber*B commandB too far, my dear M\ow " said the Squire, " if 

you jrill allow me to s&y so." " You'WO\A^TiO\. %^^ ^o^^o^vc^, 

'i^j'ou knew all. My father's liealtk \s moxo itti^\i^ SXx^^i. i^x^ 
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think it 5 his very life seems to tremble in the balance. His 
physician has hinted as much to me ; and that thwarting him 
may have the worst effects. I know him ; I know he likes to 
be obeyed at a half word — at an implied one. I will never have 
to reproach myself that by omission, or even inadvertence, of 
mine his fate has been hastened. This makes me daily, hourly, 
nay minutely, watchful of him. Now you will understand my 
Bcmples, and bid me farewell with entire forgiveness, and even 
approval." 

" Thon'rt a good fellow, Fermor ! — a true good fellow ! " 
exclaimed the Squire warmly, as he wrung his young friend's 
hand, and returned his farewell. 

** Farewell, Kate ! " said Fermor, leaning forward to shake 
hands with her, her uncle being between them. But Kate rode 
round till her horse was close beside his ; and then she took his 
riding-whip from his hand, and said, " Let me have this ; it will 
serve to remind me of the Iron Cousin's rod of rule. It shall 

go with me abroad, since he will not go himself." " Give me 

yours in exchange," he said ; " though I need nothing to make 
me remember the smart lash of Kate's words ; they cut deep." 

** If they have ever cut too keenly or too sharply, forgive 
them," she said. " But iron need not flinch from the touch of 

a lady's riding-whip." " A * touch,' no ! A touch shall be 

ever welcome ! " said Fermor, as he seized her offered hand. 
** But sometimes, I think, it has amounted to a lacing or a 
dressing, or some such extreme administration." 

" And so, in revenge, you grip my poor fingers till they ache, 
that I may remember the Iron Cousin's clutch ! I'll beware how 
I venture my hand within it again."j 

" When you return to Heathcote, I trust ! " said Fermor. 
" God bless you, Kate ; farewell ! Farewell, dear friends both ! " 
And Fermor Worthington clapped spurs to his horse, and 
galloped down the avenue, away from the old hall, as if he would 
not allow himself to pause, or to look back. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



Mrs. Lindon's "Tuscan Hut*' was a charming cottage and 
grounds ; simple and unpretending, even to humbleness, but 
most picturesque — a true Italian "campagna." It was situated 
at some distance from Florence, in the Yal d'Amo ; not precisely 
on the banks of the river, but very little removed from its 
vicinity. The road which led from her dwelling straight to the 
beautiful city lay along the shores of the Amo ; the stream 
flanked the bridle-way and footpath closely on one side, and on 
the other the fruitful vineyards, olive-grounds, corn and maize 
fields, garden patches, and orchard enclosures, stretched away in 
verdant, variegated luxuriance up across the valley. This road 
was little frequented by quiet Mrs. Lindon. She cared little 
for society, and the duties of her small household absorbed the 
major part of her time. The produce of the ground (under the 
management of a worthy peasant and his wife, who, according 
to the fashion of the country, undertook its culture for a half 
share of the crops) belonged to the proprietor, of whom she 
rented the place, with privilege to purchase what vegetables and 
fruit she required from thence. The maintaining her house in the 
extreme order and cleanliness which her English tastes and habits 
taught her to hold indispensable for health and comfort, occu- 
pied a large portion of her personal attention ; at first, keeping 
no servant. Finding, however, that her feeble health would not 
permit her to perform the absolute drudgery, she hired a stout 
girl to scrub, and scour, and cook, while she defrayed the outlay 
thus entailed by seeking pupils. But her neighbourhood afforded 
few who could either pay for, or desired, instruction. Those by 
whom she was surrounded were chiefly peasants, or people 
scarcely richer than herself. The ministering to the wants of 
those among them who were even yet poorer caused her to be 
solicitous to add to the yearly sum she possessed, which, had 
she had no other claims than her own, might have been found 
sufficing. But Mrs. Linden's acquaintance with sorrow had 
taught her to look for comfort in acts of kindness and benevo- 
Jenee towards those still more lielpleaa and hairless than herself; 
and thus many were the small timely axxma, ^i)ti^ >i>DLQ\x^\.l\55\^- 
advanecd succours, and seasonable TeWe^a ^^i\Oti %V^ ^^^^^'Cs.i 
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dispensed among her ill-provided rural neighbours. These 
demands upon her scanty purse made her anxious to preserve 
its supply ; and, in order to do this, finding her hopes of obtain- 
ing teaching fail her, she pursued a course suggested to her by 
one of her few Florentine friends, who, on the occasion of a 
.visit to her pretty campagna, remarkiug on its beauty and neat- 
nesSy added that it was large enough to admit more occupants, 
and that she was sure, if Mrs. Lindon chose to accommodate 
lodgers, those who once saw the tasteful spot would be only too 
glad to take her spare rooms. The hint was acted upon ; the 
requisite domestic arrangements were made ; and the Florentine 
lady was requested to use her influence among the Italian 
residents or English arrivals in procuring those who might be 
desirous of engaging quiet apartments, where they might enjoy 
country air, and yet be within reach of the Tuscan cdpital and 
its attractions of art, literature, and social intercourse. 

The plan succeeded admirably. Mrs. Lindon had a succession 
of temporary inmates, who showed their sense of her superior 
manners as well as accommodations by treating her with con- 
sideration due to one who proved herself a lady no less than a 
koetesB — characters not always found in combination any more 
than those who meet with them thus combined are found to 
behave so courteously in return. But when the letter arrived 
from England which brought Mrs. Lindon the joyful news that 
she might expect a visit of some length from Squire Heathcote 
and his niece, she thought herself fortunate that her house was 
then at liberty to receive them, since her last lodgers had just left 
her ; and to a young Englishman who made application imme- 
diately after she excused herself from letting her rooms, frankly 
stating that she had visitors coming who, she wished, should 
find themselves perfectly at home and tmdisturbed. 

It was a proud and tappy day to the gentle widow when she 
welcomed beneath her own roof her good friend, the Squire, and 
her favourite pupil, Kate. The one, with his kindly simplicity, 
had won her grateful esteem and regard 5 the other, notwith- 
standing that provoking vivacity and wilfulness which had often- 
times vexed her in her capacity of goveTiieBa,\i"BA'5%X. ^iS>^Diuc^:^^^^ 
to secure a warm corner in her heaxt aa one ^Vorcsv >^«>Vs^^V^ 
desrJx, in spite of certain faults whicii aVie xaXVex V\^^^ cvix^^ 
thaa felt to be diaagreeable. 
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The gratification to her guests was unmixed. The Squire 
found himself housed quietly, and domesticated with one 
whom he knew ; with one whose face was familiar ; with one 
to whose voice he was accustomed : no slight comforts to a 
man who disliked associating with strangers, feeling uneasy 
and out of his sphere when among them, constrained, and 
modestly conscious of his own deficiencies, speaking no lan- 
guage but his own, and to whom travelling' was no pleajsure, 
inasmuch as it subjected him to these and other inconveniences, 
in addition to absence from his own country^home. For Kate's 
sake he had endured all silently, cheerfully, contented to see 
her pleased: but he was himself pleased when once more 
settled down in a cottage that possessed all the attractions of 
English neatness and regularity with Italian charm of situation 
and prospect. 

As to Kate, she was wild with delight. She saw her uncle 
enjoying their position ; she was with one whom they both of 
them esteemed and liked ; she was able to revel in the treasures 
of art, which the city possessed ; she could feast her eyes with 
the glories of Nature which the surrounding country presented. 
Heart, mind, and sense might satiate themselves with rare 
images of beauty, such as, once stored, form unfading pos- 
sessions of blissful memory ever after. Her days at this period 
were a continuous succession of happy and intellectual feastings. 
One day was spent much like another ; but so varied were the 
pleasures that occurred in the course of each, that not only was 
there no sense of monotony, but a feeling as if more glowing 
amount of diversified enjoyment it was impossible to press into 
one period of time. 

Thus, pretty much, were their hours passed. They were up 

with the dawn, that they might enjoy the cool of the Italian 

morning, and because their ordinary habits made early rising 

usual and pleasant to them. Until breakfast, they amused 

themselves, the uncle strolling out into the grounds to watch 

the peasant and his wife at their horticultural labours, while 

Kate helped Mrs. Lindon in her dairy and household matters, 

declaring she was gathering innumerable useful hints, which were 

to be put into moat sage practice uponlcLeT xet^jTivto Heathcote 

^all, although she seemed to be only id\y eTi\.ex\.«:vD:m^ V^-t^^l 

^^th observing Italian housekeeping. T\ie ^qvjite ^Q^«^^ t.q\^^^ 
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entertainment from liis pursuits. He used to go and look on, 
as tbe bronze-complexioned Pietro and his wife, Marietta, plied 
tlieir yigorous work ; the woman scarcely less actively and labo- 
riously employed than the man, which called forth not a few 
muttered words of reprobation from the sturdy English gentle- 
man. As the sinewy, bare, mahogany arms and chest of the 
Italian rustic glistened in the sun, while he wielded the strong, 
curved, two-pronged hoe, in many a muscular stroke, the 
Squire's sense would whisper that that was not a bad implement 
for the purpose ; yet his national prejudice made him murmur a 
word or two against the foreign-fangled mode of pecking the 
ground and digging; trenches. His good-nature and benevo- 
lence of disposition prompted him to try and hammer out a few 
words of greeting in return to the nodded salutation and smile, 
displaying an even row of strong ivory teeth, with which 
Marietta would glance up from her task of piling a heap of 
fresb-cut vegetables into a basket ; which, when full, she raised 
upon her head and trudged off with, at a firm, steady pace, to 
sell at market, after furnishing what supply was needed at the 
house. The want of Italian was, at these times, seriously felt 
by the worthy Squire, who wished to make some suitable reply 
to the courteous words which he could make out were proffered 
him by these simple good people. But when he essayed to 
stumble out a sentence, he used to be sorely puzzled by the 
volubility with which they would pour out their very Tuscan 
politeness, in their very Tuscan dialect :* — " Signor, habbia la 
Aompiacenza di far mi Aomprendere Aual 'he vuol dir." 

Whereupon the Squire would smile, and hopelessly shake his 
head, and bashfully turn away into another path, and go and 
see how the horses were being fed, and watered, and groomed, 
by the peasant lad who had been hired as stable-boy, when a 
stud was added to the domestic economy of Valletta (the '' Tuscan 
hut "). The Squire had easily procured two fine riding-horses 
for himself and niece in Florence, since they abound there. 

After breakfast, Kate and her uncle rode regularly into town, 
where they spent the chief part of the day in haunting thoae 
two grand galleries of the XJfEzj and l\i€> ^«\»aasi ^>5eCvN *^^ 
Squire well pleased to indulge^ liis daT\\n^ \Tx\i«t ^^\^^>^^'^^ 



• The English reader need scarcely be remVneLed t\ia.t Vci«i "^otwoS 
c'a Mnd q*B into h'a, Tfith ruthless and almost ^attoxA «»^V»»»^« 
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he was not unfrequently caught napping off into a gentle doze 
opposite to some of the most famous chef-d*oeuvres of Eaphael 
or Titian. This, however, he invariably ascribed to another 
cause than indifference or tedium, assuring Kate that it was 
« the heat," merely " the heat." 

They used to dine in Florence, that they might enjoy the ride 
in the cool of the evening, at the " Cascine ; " and then, by moon- 
light, or starlight, later on, they would turn their horses' heads 
in the direction of their " campagna " homestead, after a day of 
pleasantly mingled exercise and repose. 

The Squire liked extremely their evening resort to the " Cas- 
cine ; " the music of the military band, the meeting of so many 
English faces (though he rarely encountered one that was 
known to him), the assemblage of carriages, and people on 
horseback, the gay crowd on foot, the cheerfulness and bright- 
ness of the scene altogether, pleased him much ; but there was 
one drawback to it, which grated upon his natural and national 
shyness, more than he cared to own. The very shyness itself 
prevented him from acknowledging or taking means to avoid 
the nuisance, for such he felt it to be. 

To a man so constitutionally as well as Britishly bashful in 
his retiring reserve, as the Squire, when in public, it was no 
small source of discomfort that those Florentine flower-girls, 
with their bold, staring faces, their officious assiduities, their 
not- to-be denied proffers, and irrefusable homage, would thrust 
their obnoxious nosegays into his unwilling hands. It was in 
vain he kept fast hold of his horse's bridle, it was in vain he let 
nothing but the back of a closed flst meet their advance ; it was 
in vain he turned his head away, and let his visible repugnance 
appear undisguisedly on his face. Somehow, these abominable, 
unrepulsable women, always compassed their end ; and he found 
himself helplessly and \ inevitably possessed of a bunch of 
flowers. There was something ludicrous in feeling uncomfort- 
able from so slight a cause, but this consciousness of absurdity 
did not lessen,— on the contrary, it rather increased, — the 
sense of annoyance. He could not shake it off; and each day, 
so far from wearing away by repetition, it grew more and more 
insupportable. He could not help resenting this pretence of 
disinterested attention, which he knew covered merest com- 
xnercial alacrity; he was provoked at \)e\i£i^ com'^^W^d to receive 
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as a giffc, what he understood was expected to be ultimatelj paid 
for ; he was irritated that a mercenary view was to be coached 
beneath a guise of friendliness and kindliness, for which, for- 
sooth, you were bound to seem grateful, when you saw through 
its hollow nonsense, and felt it to be a vexatious, impertinent, 
intrasire persecution. He was upon one occasion struggling 
with some such ideas, and trying to reason himself into laughing 
it off, instead of yielding to them, while one of these ungain- 
sayable Floras, with her broad, flapping straw hat, and her 
brazen visage, was pertinaciously besetting him, standing by his 
horse's side, and pressing close to his knee, and forcing her 
offering against his knuckles, when he was suddenly relieved by 
her fdl at once giving back, as she turned her saucy wide- 
mouthed glance up at some person who spoke. 

It was a young English gentleman on horseback near, calling 
to her in her own tongue, with an authoritative, but not unplayfol 
way, to cease from her unwelcome attentions to his countryman. 
She answered with some broad allusion to his own face, as 
affording a more attractive shrine at which to tender her floral 
oblation, if he would accept it. His reply was ^ frank laugh, 
and a word or two of lively retort ; after which, he turned to 
the Squire, and raising his hat, made a smiling apology for his 
interference, on the ground that he perceived how benevolence 
prevented his rescuing himself from a civility that amounted to 
a torment. " I am glad you think so ; I'm heartily glad you 
think so, and find it so ; and I*m particularly obliged to you, my 
dear young sir, for stepping forward to my assistance. You 
managed it in a trice : ah, there's the benefit of being able to 
speak the language ! It must be owned, learning has its con- 
veniences as well as its inconveniences." 

** Can there be any inconvenience in learning, sir P " smiled 
the young Englishman, surprised. 

" Dear me ! yes, to be sure — great inconvenience 5 the 
greatest trouble and inconvenience. Learning is one of the 
most troublesome things I know of; that is, to come by. Land- 
ing a wary old trout, after he's led you a wearisome dance up 
stream and down stream for an hour, is nothing to it ! Learning 
and knowledge save trouble when once you've %ot\i\\fcTa.^S5C%'vx\iaiN 
but they 're mighty troublesome to get. Oti<ie ^^cvtt^^^'OaK^^^ 
worth anything; but to secure •em, tVxey *Te \-\L'e \e.\sR^^% ^^ti.\?s^ 
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and worry. I never could face it myself, for I own I like peace 
and comfort, and prefer hard riding to hard reading. It's done 
well enough for my time ; but, mind, I don't tell you youngsters 
it ought to do for you. You are quite right to study, and 
become fine scholars, and win college honours, and acquire 
a host of things that I can admire in others, though IVe not 
head enough for them myself. Excuse my freedom, my dear 
young sir ; but there's something in the sound of your English 
tongue, and-«-and — ^in the tone of your voice, I think, [that 
opened my heart. Let me thank you very cordially for your 
kindly coming to the aid of my foolish embarrassment." > 
< The young gentleman made suitable answer; and, as he 
turned away and took leave, to evade the acknowledgments 
which the hearty Squire continued to pour forth, the light of 
the setting sun fell full upon his countenance, which had before 
been only partially seen by the latter. There was something in 
what he then beheld which struck the Squire into a thoughtful 
silence. This lasted all the while the music proceeded ; and at 
its close, when Kate awoke out of the trance of attention in 
which it had held her, to ask him whether they should take one 
turn along the wooded enclosure which extends some distance 
farther round, forming the extremity of the " Cascine," her 
uncle did not hear her at first. When he did, he led to the road 
she proposed, now, by the drawing on of evening, freed from 
most of its gay frequenters. He paced slowly on, still in a 
reverie ; while Kate, seeing him inclined to be silent, gave her- 
self quietly up to the pleasure of the shadowy, secluded spot, 
with its over-arching trees, its glimpses of the river between, 
the glassy surface of which reflected the fast-paling light from 
the west, its stillness, its partial view of the blue canopy above, 
gradually deepening into softer and soberer tints, as the glare of 
day subsided into night. It was late when they arrived at Val- 
letta, and the Squire had long before recovered from the un- 
wonted fit of abstraction into which he had fallen, so that he 
was quite ready to respond with his usual cheerfulness to the 
little bustle of glad welcome with which their return home was 
always hailed. 

. Once, in the course of the evening, Kate perceived him 

relapse into biB thoughtful mood. She was in the habit— upon 

^e llghta coming in— (when the cutVo\» ws^c^sva \ix«afi lamp, 
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with its central reservoir of oil sarronnded by dangling imple- 
ments for snufi&ng and trimming the wick, which is still in com- 
mon use thereabouts, made its appearance) — of reading Italian 
with Mrs. Lindon, who had kindly proposed it to her ; and, 
while thus employed, she saw her uncle, after taking up one of 
the books from the table, and listlessly turning over the leaves, 
fix his attention upon something he found there ; and, as he 
continued his contemplation, she heard him give an unconscious 
half-sigh. On contriving to peep over his shoulder, and learn 
what it could be that engrossed him thus, she saw that the book 
was a volume of Petrarch's sonnets, that there was a picture of 
the poet's mistress, and that upon the one word written beneath, 
her uncle's eyes rested — " Laura." 

She closed her own book, and drew him gently into conver- 
sation ; leading it to cheerful topics, and winning Mrs. Lindon 
to second her intention, by supplying them with food for enter- 
taining talk, until no trace remained of his thoughtfulness. 
i. A few days after this, as they were strolling through the 
range of rooms, at the Palazzo Pitti, on entering the one of them 
containing, among other noble paintings, AUori's magnificent 
painting of " Judith," the Squire exclaimed, " Your favourite 
seat is taken, Kate ! " 

Kate was in the habit of sitting, for a long time each day, in 
one particular arm-chair, which stood opposite the fine work 
above cited. There was something in that face, replete with 
luxuriant beauty of feature, yet strangely full of a dark and 
terrible relentlessness — formed in the very wealth of linear 
loveliness, but stem with inflexibility of will and resolved 
purpose — ^which possessed a singidar power over the imagination 
of £ate Ireton. She was never tired of gazing upon the face ; 
never weary of scrutinizing the look it wore, of scanning the 
meaning, of interpreting the intention, of seeking to comprehend 
the entire scope of that expression, which the painter's art had 
B(L subtly indicated. The vivid way in which the picture was 
coloured, the masterly manner in which each of the respective 
substances of velvet, silk, woollen, and flesh were severally dis- 
tinguished and rendered; the artistic mode in which the old 
woman attendant's head is introduced in contrast with that 
young creature's in its full vigour and i^T\ma Ql\i^wi^:^^^^t^^ 
but BTibordiDate points in the strong vm^TemoTi^x^i^^^^ ^s:^^'^ 
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and, whk • haw, j^aq^Atd ik io ha. Kate had xazcel j 
admo^kdgcd loi cootesf wbn a look of iceogahifln oossed 
luilaee aa W ooii^ nglit of licriiad^ and addresMd kiai, aa 
liariim; mH b^irvv wiUi emj, jet respeetlal giacc^ caffia^ to 
mad ibm enttmaAa at tlie ** Caaane," an ercniiig or two Kace. 

The Squire^ wiUi km of Ids eostomary good-natozed wadinwa 
in replj, wIma spoken to pleasantij, than his nieee had erer 
before obaerred in him, mnttered a few inardenlate words by 
way of answer, and remained silently looking in the young 
Englishman's faee with a breathless, absent air, while the latter 
made a remaiic to £ate npon the surpassing merits of her 
faroarite pietnre* She rarely discussed her own impressions, 
espedally when enthusiastic, rather charily hoarding them 
within her own heart as sufficing delights to herself, but 
liable to misconstruction from others, as affected, or oyer- 
straioed* But there was something in this young English- 
man's manner at once so frank, yet so unforward — a something 
in his tone familiar and easy, yet unpresaming, open, and 
directi yet unobtrusiye— that £ate felt at once won into equal 
ease and freedom with him. 

She was in the midst of some very eager assent to the high 
praises he had bestowed upon the Judith when her uncle sud- 
denly broke from his silence, unheeding that she was speaking, 
with—" I beg your pardon, my dear young sir, but you bear so 
extraordinary a resemblance to a lady I once— once knew, — that 
is, your face is so wonderfully like— it is such a remarkable like- 
ness—in short, I hope you will forgive me if I ask you a point- 
blank question. Are you related to any one of the name of 
DamerP" 

" My mother's name was Darner before she married," re- 
plied^ the young gentleman. " My father was an officer in the 
British army, in India, where I was bom ; my own name is 
Cecil Lasoelles." 

** The same I— iho same I My dear young friend,— -allow me 

"w/y xou 90,** said the good Squiie^ aa he g;casped the young 
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man's hand heartily between both his,—" I had the honour of 
your admirable mother's acquaintance many years ago, when she 
resided with her family in our county ; and I am delighted with 
this opportunity of making the friendship of her son. By 
mercy ! you hare her smile, young sir ! — you have her eyes I 
— ^you have, indeed, when you smile ! " The Squire's own eyes 
glistened as he ran on gaily and rapidly, to conceal what there 
might be of deeper feeling, in his gladness to behold one so 
near and dear to her of whom he had never ceased to entertain 
a tender recoUection, as a bright, superior being— -the human 
star of his youthful manhood. 

The pleasure which Squire Heathcote felt on first learning 
who Cecil Lascelles was, formed but the precursor of that which 
he derived from his society on further acquaintance. His liking 
for him grew into strong partiality and personal attachment. 
He found him a most pleasant companion; lively, good- 
humoured, unaffected; full of animation and light-hearted, 
almost boyish spirits ; yet by no means shallow or ill-informed. 
He had had a careful education, the very best that could be pro* 
cured in his native country. He had never left India before ; 
but he was^now on his way thence, to pay his first visit to the 
land which had given birth to both his parents, and where he 
was to be presented to some distinguished relations who still 
survived there. Colonel Lascelles and the Honourable Laura 
Damer, whom he had married, and lately left a widow, were 
each [of them descended from families of high rank ; and it was 
with the view of reviving the connection between herself and 
her noble relatives (which her long sojourn in India had in a 
measure broken), on behalf of her only son, that Mrs. Lascelles 
resolved to accompany him to Britain. 

They had set sail in a homeward-bound East Indiaman, which, 
touching at Lisbon, had given Mrs. Lascelles the opportunity of 
urging her son to visit the south of Europe on his way to England, 
which she knew had been long a desire of his, although his wish 
to attend her to their journey's end would have prevented his 
fulfilling it, had she not pressed him to do so. He yielded, at 
length, to her persuasion, upon her assuring him that the friends 
who sailed with them formed sufficient escort, and that her pre- 
ceding him to England would only the bettet e;!DAX^<&V<st V/^ ^sssksq^ 
her plans for preparing his uncle» tlafi"Ew\ol"^x«:^si3wa.*^2o^ 
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the rest of their kindred, to receive him favourably when he 
should arrive. He had crossed Portugal, Spain, and the south 
of France ; thence had embarked to Naples, where he had made 
a short stay ; another at Eome ; and had just reached Florence, 
purposing'to spend some time there ere he proceeded to Milan 
and Venice, in his journey northward to join his mother. 

When the Squire, !Kate,^ and Cecil left the gallery that 
morning, they spent the remainder of the day together in the 
adjoining fine grounds of the Boboli Gardens, wandering 
among the deep shades of the embowered terrace-walks during 
the hotter sunny hours ; and when they at length emerged, in 
the afternoon, the Squire would not even then part with his 
young friend, but begged him to waive ceremony, and come and 
dine with them at the hotel, where they occupied an apartment, 
whenever staying in Florence. 

" I feel as if I had known you long enough, my dear young 
sir, to use this freedom with you — just treating you as one of 
ourselves,** said the Squire. " The truth is, we have no fixed 
residence in the town. We are staying at a friend's house, a 
short distance from Florence— a most pretty 'campagna,* — 
where I hope you'll come and see us ; it will be only a pleasant 
ride to you, who are a horseman. It . is in the Yal d*Arno, not 
far from the river, and is called Valletta." 

"Valletta! I know it well. A most charming place it is, 
and had very nearly been my own quarters. A friend here 
recommended it to me as a spot where, if I could obtain 
admission, I should be passing comfortable. I rode over to 
see it, and was only too much struck with its attractions ; since, 
I found the lady of the house could not receive me, expecting, 
as she did, visitors from England. I have no doubt you are 
these very expected friends, of whom I heard before I saw 
you." 

"To be sure! And you are the very young Englishman of 
whom we were told as having been inhospitably refused entrance 
lest we should be incommoded," returned the Squire. •* But, I 
assure you, there's no want of space ; and I think the least we 
can do is to make room for you, and intercede with Mrs. Lindon 
to admit you, after all. What say you, Kate P " 

** I Bay with you, uncle ; it is the least we can do. And I 
anderUdce to do more. I will promiae to m&ke Mrs. Lindon 
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agree to this pleasant arrangement. She lets me ' make ' her 
do whatever I fancy ; and I have no doubt that, in this instance, 
she'll require no ' making,' but be as pleased as ourselves." 

" You are very good — very kind," said Cecil, looking his 
delight to both uncle and niece ; " the arrangement cannot be 
so pleasant to you as to me ; but I thank you, nevertheless, for 
letting me feel it will not be unwelcome. Tell Mrs. lindon, 
with my kind regards, that I shall be very impatient till she 
can send me word I may come and take up my abode with you 
aU at Yalletta." 

'' I think I can answer that we shall bring you the intel- 
ligence no later than to-morrow," answered the Squire. " And 
now, what say you to a turn or two round the ' Cascine,' before 
we wend homewards P " 

'' With all my heart, sir ; I shall always like the place the 
better, agreeable as it is in itself, for having first met you there," 
returned Cecil. _ 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Days melted into weeks, and weeks into months, so pleasantly 
did the time pass with the little circle at Yalletta ; and yet 
there was no talk of Cecil's leaving Florence to continue his 
route. Indeed, he had received letters from Mrs. Lascelles, 
bidding him be in no haste to quit Italy, until he should have 
satisfied his roaming curiosity ; for that she was spending the 
winter with her old maiden aunt, Lady Diana Freseley, at 
Cheltenham ; and she could not have the heart to inflict upon a 
young man the tedious humdrum of dowager society, and 
nightly whist-playing, when he could pass his time so much 
more pleasantly and profitably abroad, while she watched his 
interests, and advanced his prospects for him in England. 
Therefore Cecil, only too rejoiced to have his mother's permis- 
sion square with his own inclination, lingered where he was, 
deferring his visit to Lombardy and Yenice until later. 
• He and his new friends liked each other better and better 
upon further knowledge. Between persons so well suited in 
temper — ^the Squire, simple, honeBt-he«xt;&d^ %\x%\^gc^<^\:^v(SL^\ 
Kate, plam-spoken and unre8eTye& \ C«<Sl» lws!^L ^sA ^'^^- 
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tlie intimacy and freedom of daily intercourse and daily con- 
sociation necessarily produced mutual good-will and likingf. 
They were soon on the familiar footiug of a family-party ; and 
seemed as if they had hardly ever been anything else, but had 
dwelt together all their lives. The winter was gone, and Xato 
Ireton had had her wish of witnessing how Christmas was spent 
out of England. She had had her hope amply fulfilled of pass- 
ing through those long months of wonted gloom and dreary 
weather, with scarcely any absence of the sun. Even the cold 
winds which sometimes prevail in Florence, were sparing that 
season. Spring was bursting forth, and found Xate still with 

' unabated, unsatiated relish of the beauties of Italy, — of its 
climate, its scenery, its abounding charms of Art and of Nature. 
The Squire, indeed, was not so un tired of his foreign sojourn ; 
but he took care to conceal his own secret pinings after home, 
so long as he perceived Elate show no symptoms of desiring to 
return thither. 

About this time ie"received a letter from Fermor Worthington 
—who had written several times, at no long intervals, to his 
friends, and they to him — stating that his father's gradual decay 
had at length terminated in the foreseen close ; that he had died 
in his arms, blessing him for his filial duty and attachment, and 
showing more warmth and strength of affection during those 
expiring moments, than he had ever before indulged himself 
with giving utterance to, Fermor went on to say, the discovery 
of how dearly and deeply his father had loved him beneath that 
calm, undemonstrative exterior, had profoundly affected and 
penetrated him ; and that he now more than ever felt grateful 
to think he had never allowed himself to be tempted into leaving 
him ; for not only should he have been deprived of the conso- 
lation of knowing his presence was a solace to his father, but he 
should have lost the supreme comfort and happiness of learning 
the extent of that father's love for him. The letter ended by 
saying, he should even now have come over to them ; but that 
he had affairs to settle, which required personal investigation, 
and which had been left to his especial care by him whom he 
had just lost ; that therefore, however unwillingly, he was com- 
pelled to give up the hope he had cherished, of being able to 

jam them in time to accompany them back to England. 
^^Jusi like Fermor I Ever upright I Ever conscientious I 
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Ef er preferring duty to inclination ; and thinking of jostice to 
others, before indulgence to liimself. A thorough fine fellow is 
Fermor Worthington. By mercy ! I hold it an honour to be 
akin to him." 

" Who is this excellent relation of yours, Squire P He must 
be a capital good fellow, from your mode of speaking of him," 
said Cecil Lascelles. 

** He is a young cousin of ours — a true-bred, true-hearted 
young Englishman, whom I shall one day hope to make known 
to yon, when you come to Heathcote, Cecil," returned the 
Squire. 

Cecil Lascelles expressed his hearty concurrence in this hope ; 
and then turned to Kate, and asked her whether she had 
nothing to say that should heighten the desire to know this 
estimable kinsman of theirs, wMoh the Squire's words had 
awakened. 

" I have only to say that the Iron Cousin's letter is of a piece 
with the Iron Cousin himself; riveted in right, firm-set in prin- 
ciple, welded immovably and integrally in integrity," she said, 
laughing. " Come, are we not to ride into Florence this morn- 
ing P Shall we not be late for our Fiesole expedition, if it take 
place to-day P There are the horses waiting for us." 

They had hardly entered the Piazza, when, as they ap- 
proached the po8t-o£B.ce, the Squire uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure, ^t seeing a gentleman whom he recog- 
nized at once as an old hxmting associate of his, loitering near, 
about to apply for letters. He rode up to him, leaned from his 
horse, gave him a hearty slap on the shoulders, and shouted in 
his ear a fox-hunting view-halloo, which rang sharp, and loud, 
and strange, all over the broad Piazza. The gentleman turned, 
in measureless astonishment, to behold his old friend. Squire 
Heathcote, in the heart of Florence. After making vices of 
their hands, and nearly dislocating each other's arms, and all 
but wrenching them from their sockets, they seemed to have 
arrived at a satisfactory attempt to convey some faint idea of 
their over-boiling content at this unexpected meeting ;. and then 
the Squire begged his friend to come to the hotel immediately, 
and lunch, and dine, and spend the day with him, and chat over 
all they had to say to each other, Thia -s^^a \k<& ^asst^^sa^'w^- 
sary, as the friend was obliged to \e«^e "EVoxecj^i^ '^sis^ %'sssxvk 
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afternoon. Finding such to be the case, the Squire turned to 
Kate and Cecil, and told them he should not detain them from 
the proposed excursion for that day ; bade his niece not think 
of giving it up on his account ; and smilingly told her that he 
should do very well without her for these few hours, and that 
she must try and do without him for the like short time, just 
for once in a way. 

There had been a riding-jaunt and pic-nic planned to Fiesole 
and its neighbourhood ; Xate and her uncle haying promised 
Cecil to be of the party, to which they had been invited, and 
which had been made up for him by some young friends of 
his in Florence, to whom he had brought letters of introduc- 
tion on his first arrival. There were ladies among them, sisters 
of his male acquaintances, so that Squire Heathcote had no 
hesitation in sending his niece, although he could not go with 
her, telling Cecil he confided her to his care, and saying that 
they were to return straight to Valletta, instead of coming back 
through Florence, as he should probably be home long before 
them, the Squire went away with his old companion, in high 
spirits and glee. 

'« The equestrian 'portion of the cavalcade consisted of some 
fashionable young people, residing there for the season, whose 
parents, having been formerly acquainted with the Damer family, 
Cecil Lascelles was received with much cordiality among them, 
when he tendered his mother's credentials of presentation. The 
elders went in carriages, and altogether the party formed a con- 
siderable assemblage. The spot where they were to dine was on 
one of the umbrageous lawns in the gardens of Pratolino. The 
ride thither was very entertaining to Kate Ire ton. There was 
sprightly conversation going on between Cecil Lascelles and his 
acquaintances, to which she listened with the amusement and 
interest of one who had seldom associated with young people of 
her own age. It was curious to her, — who had seen no speci- 
men of the genus, fashionable young lady, save Alicia White,— 
this opportunity of watching some of their appearance and 
behaviour. 

There was a dashing girl, named Constantia Smythe, sister 
t^ a young cavalry o&cer, who looked like her brother's coun- 
terpart, ratber exagger&ted ; for while lie \\a^e^aAi^>aae\^^^c^c^ 
>^ liis pocket-hsindkerchiet, aad wore e^UemeVj ^Vwii \iCiQ\a, 
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which lie seemed sadly afraid would get coyered with dust, 
and had an eye-glass screwed into his eye to inspect the 
accurate fitting of his lemon-coloured kid gloyes, — she talked 
in a load, abrupt voice, stuck her handkerchief into the breast 
of her habit, cared nothing for displaying her boots, dusty or 
not dusty, in mounting and dismoimting, stared straight at 
CTcry thing, and boldly at everybody, drew up her riding gaimt- 
lets with the tug of a dragoon, and slashed the skirt of her 
habit with her whip, as a man slaps his knee, to give emphasis 
to her speech. There was a die-away girl, who languished and 
simpered, and protested she was sinking with fatigue, and faint- 
ing with the heat, and swooning with exhaustion and excite- 
ment. There was a sketching girl who was always begging them 
to stop, even if they could not wait while she took some " charm- 
ing bit," or some "point of view," or some " chiaro-scuro 
effect." There was a sentimental girl, a poetical girl, and a 
scientific girl, who each worked hard to impress upon the by- 
standers the peculiar characteristic which she chose to adopt 
as her becoming individuality. No professional young woman 
could have been more assiduous and diligent at her calling than 
these amateur young ladies at their trade of self-exhibition ; yet 
each of them could upon occasion inveigh against actresses, 
sneer at singers, and scorn artists of all kinds. It was edifying 
to hear them expatiate upon the vanity, the public display, the 
mercenariness, the indelicacy, the degradation of person and 
talent, in such people ; but conceit, show-off, calculations of 
rent-rolls, submitting to court and be courted without one spark 
of preference, seeking matches with shameless eagerness, and 
making a mart of accomplishments, with wealthy wedlock in 
view, instead of exerting themselves with independent liveli- 
hood as an object, were quite different matters. 

"Why, Lascelles!" shouted Miss Constantia Smythe to 
Cecil (she invariably addressed men by their surnames, without 
any superfluous prefatory * Mr.*), and glancing at Kate Ireton 
as she spoke, " what a silent addition to the party, your com^; 
panion, Miss What's-her-name, is ! Is she too timid to speak P 
Tell her not to be afraid of us. "We *\iWi't e^\» \i<et ^x^ ^ ^ 
month faL " 
"I'm not at all timid; and I'm B\«e1\i"CT^ Ttfi^xxx"^ V^ ^^ 
^vmanyofyou," replied Kate, aiiaYreTOi^iox\i«t%€&>«a.V 
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a roguish smile in her'eyes. " You, none of you, I think, would 
be able to gobble me up, eren if I were dainty enough to tempt 
you." 

" But you might be afraid of another kind of snapping up, 
more terrible than being munched and eaten. I mean quizzing, 
child. Tou might be afraid, if you entered into talk, we might be 
tempted to cut you up, though we mighn't eat you, you know." 

*' I don't know what quizzing is, woman," said Kate, laughing. 

" Woman P' echoed Miss Smythe, indignantly. 

" Child ! " returned Kate, in the same tone, but still laugh- 
ing. " If I am young enough to be called ' child,' you are, 
perhaps, womanly enough to be called * woman.' " There was 
a smile on Cecil Lascelles' lips, and on that of one or two other 
young men who rode nearest to the speakers, at this palpable 
hit of Kate's at Miss Constantia's manly style. 

Miss Smythe caught the expression of their faces, and looked, 
for a moment nettled. The next instant she burst into a loud 
laugh, and exclaimed with that peculiar slash of her whip before 
mentioned, " Corpo di Eacco ! as they say here, — that's not 
bad ! I've a notion that it's some or other of us who'll have to 
be afraid, not you. For a young-lady innocent, who don't 

know what quizzing means, it's a tolerable beginning." " I'm 

happy to take a hint of fashionable practices from one who 
seems so accomplished in them," said Kate. 

" A hint to avoid, or a hint to acquire P " asked Miss Smythe. 
" I leave you to judge which would become me best," answered 
Kate. 

** Ah, you're a sly puss, I can see, with all your quiet ways. 
Once rouse you from your sleek silence, and you can show 
your teeth, and your claws too, with the best of us. But I 
like you none the worse for it ; I like you none the worse for it. 
I admire a girl of spirit." 

** I might retort the *sly puss * with' 'you're a jolly dog,' or 
* well done, my buck ! * But you might take such names as too 
complimentary ; while others might say, * I like you the worse 
for them ; I like you the worse for them.' " 

" Here, Lascelles, Byng, Maberly, one of you creatures, come 
and take this gentle damsel off my hands I She's too much for 
me, lofrn," said Miss Constantia, pushing back her hat from 
her forehend, and looking round her wit\i a\ft\x^. 
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" You can't have too much of a good thing, surely/* smirked 
Ensign Byng, as he moved his horse towards Kate ; *' and Miss 
Ireton has been saying nothing but good things for the last ten 
minutes." 

** Pert things can't be called good things, can they P " replied 
she. " Bad things, rather •, and bad things are apt to be ofiensive 
things. Let me assure you. Miss Smythe, that they were not 
meant offensively, though they might be spoken a little flippantly, 
for the sake of answering her own smart jesting." 

Miss Constantia Smythe burst into her horse-laugh, assuring 
Elate that she was a good soul, and she heartily forgave her for 
any rudeness, and would have liked her better if she hadn't 
shown the white feather at last by apologizing. *' There's 
nothing craven in apology, when you know yourself to blame. 
If I hadn't felt that I really was perhaps rude in speaking as I 
did to a perfect stranger, I should never have dreamed of offering 
a single word that seemed like owning I was wrong," said Xate. 

" It'th a deuthed baw, that owning one 'th wrong," lisped the 
young officer. Cons tan tia's brother ; " I don't know a thing at 
all, that'th a maw deuthed and dethided baw, than athking 
pardon and forgiveneth, and tho-fawth. A brathe of pithtolth 
and fawty patheth, are thicthty timeth better, any day." 

" Even if you have, through mistake, hurt a person's feelings, 
do you think it would be better to risk killing him, or to give 
him a chance of blowing your — at least, of shooting you through 
the head, than to say you're sorry P " said Kate. 

** Oh, thpare me, pray, Mith Ireton ! " drawled Mr. Henry 
Smythe ; " I'm not equal to a wit. You're a wit, you know ! 
Now, I never pretended to be a wit, and never thall be a wit, 
and haven't the leatht dethire to be a wit." 

" You arc better than a wit ; you are a wise man," she said. 
" You have self-knowledge, and are above setting your heart 
upon hopeless and unattainable objects. They say, a contented 
mind is a perpetual feast; what an epicurean life you must 
lead!" ' 

" 'Gad ! Talking of feathting and epicureth, and tho-fawth," 
he returned, with more energy of manner than he had yet shown, 
" I'm curthed hungry, I can tell you that I I wonder whexv. ^^ 
shall ever arrive at thith deuthed Yf\i«k.V^e»^^»«tsi ^^iiSSNs>— 
'PratolwoF'* 
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" It's not far off now," said young Maberley. " And a good 
thing too ! Then we shall get a glass of champagne all round, 
which'U do us good. It's confounded slow, this ^tc-nic-ing 
business — all but the eating and drinking part of the concern." 

" Oh, you Goth ! " exclaimed the sentimental young lady ; 
which he taking as a flattering token that she wished to hare a 
little flirtation, rode round to her side, and indulged her by 
listening to the silly nothings and sickly platitudes she com- 
menced levelling at his heirship to three thousand a year. When 
they arrived at Pratolino there was a general descent from the 
carriages and dismounting from horseback, that the whole party 
might stroll through the lovely grounds. " Lascelles, my good 
fellow ! come and give me your shoulder ! " cried Miss Con- 
stantia Smy the ; " though I can get off my horse myself, yet I 
don't scorn the help of a man when I can get it ! " And she 
laughed long and loud. 

" One moment, and I am at your service. Miss Smythe," 
returned Cecil, as he stayed by Kate to assist her from her 
saddle. 

" Oh, there's Byng will attend to your young lady friend ! I 
see he's waiting to dismount her," returned Miss Smythe. 
" Come here, when I bid you." 

" iPardon me," answered Cecil Lascelles, without stirring ; 
" Miss Ireton's uncle gave her into my especial charge. I will 
but fulfil my duty, and then I'm at your disposal." 

"I'll take care of Miss Ireton. Miss Ireton, permit me," 
said Ensign Eyng, gallantly advancing. 

" Excuse me," persisted Cecil, quietly ; " I was intrusted to 
attend upon Miss Ireton, and I cannot let another perform my 

office." " I would not have detained you so long, Cecil, but 

that the lash of my whip got entangled in the horse's net," said 
Kate. " Now, I am ready." 

Cecil lifted her down, and then drew her arm within his, as 
he moved in the direction of Ikiiss Smythe. 

*' Give me leave— one instant, Kate," he said, as he quitted 
her to step forward and yield the required aid to Miss Con- 
stantia; but ^he leaped off before he could reach her side, 
crying, with her usual horse-laugh, " You'll be a little quicker 
next time I ask you to lend me a hand, sir squire of dames ! I 
ean'^ wait all daj iriiile you're dawdling and dangling after fifty 
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otiier women before you come to me. Here, "Bynf^ ! give me 
your arm, there's a good fellow, for a ramble through the park. 
I!]l promise not to make too strong love to you ! You needn't 
be dTraid to trust yourself with me." 

Tke party broke up into walking detachments of two and two, 
or three and four together, according to the inclination of the 
moment, with the general understanding that they were all to 
meet at a particular spot half an hour hence for dinner. Kate 
and Cecil walked on arm-in-arm, content to enjoy the beauty of 
the place in silence, and glad of a little peace and quiet amid 
80 much chatter, and criticism, and rapturizing that was going 
on around them ; but they were not long left undisturbed, since 
Miss Constantia Smythe took a fancy to lounge by Cecil's side, 
while Ensign Byng loitered near to Xate Ireton, entertaining 
her with a dissertation upon the last new opera produced at 
Florence, although she told him she had heard the music, and 
knew it well. The repast went off as such kind of repasts usually 
do ; that is to say, there was a great deal of needless profusion, 
each member of the party having been anxious not to be outdone 
in ostentatious contribution by the others ; or, dreading to seem 
mean, had been foolishly extravagant ; and then, when all was 
over, no one choosing to reclaim their overplus, or have it collec- 
tively gathered, it was wasted and left ; grooms, horseboys, and 
people at the lodge battening upon heaps of Strafiburg pies, cold 
fowls, tongues in jelly, pat^s-de-foie-gras, rich cakes, and floods 
of champagne. At length the party re-assembled, and the caval- 
cade was re-formed to return to Florence, taking Fiesole in their 



CHAPTEE XIX. • 

" Tho ! " exclaimed the young cavalry officer, as he fitted his 
glass into his eye, and held it there by a dexterous pinch of his 
brow and cheek, and looked around: "Tho! thith ith the 
famouth thpot where the old chap thpyed at the Heaventh till 
he found out that the Earth didn't thtand thtock thtiU» but thpun 
round I" 

" Ay, this is indeed the ' top of Fiesolel ' Yo\l tve&ets^cm, ^ 
course, Milton's splendid lines P " widllaft ^^swJwi^ ^cs«sv%\^^ 

ii 
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And as everybody remembered them, she proceeded to moulh 
out the well-known passage in a forced unnatural strain, which, 
if anything could destroy its beauty, would effectually have 
done so. It is a curious thing that people rarely trust poetry to 
its own music, by uttering it in a natural tone, but must distort 
it into meaningless rant and bellow, on the plea of giving it 
due effect. The scientific young lady entered upon a discussion 
of the motion of the terrestrial globe, which went to prove that 
the Florentine astronomer, so far from deserving any credit for 
his discovery, was all but a dolt for not having earlier hit upon. 
80 self-evident a theory. 

The sentimental young lady declared that she ''perfectly 
idolized that dear old Galileo ! and that he was a brave darling 
to speak his mind in the very teeth of the Inquisition." 

" But they brought him upon his marrow-bones, and made 
him eat his words, and threatened him with the infernal regions 
if he found out any more such bewildering facts," said ensign 
Byng, " however, this didn't seem to have the proper effect 
upon^ the sturdy old star-gazer, since he profanely muttered, as 
he rose from his knees, ' For all that, it moves ! * " 

" In short, they told him he*d be d d if he insisted it did 

move, and he said he'd be d d if it didn't," observed youncr 

Maberley. " Upon my soul, this is all confounded slow. I'll 
tell you what, I can't stand it any longer. I vote we're off to 
Florence, and leave this confounded dull, stupid old hill, and its 
conceited old big-wig discoverer, and all his old humbug 
twaddle." 

" Ob, you abominable Vandal 1 You vilest vile of wretches 1" 
screamed the sentimental young lady, all the while looking un- 
utterable encouragement at him. 

" I think you'll enjoy Fiesole better some other day, when 
your uncle and you and I come here by ourselves, Kate, shan't 
you P " said Cecil Lascelles, as he led his companion down the 
short declivity, at the foot of which the party had been obliged 
to leave the horses and carriages, that they might walk up to 
the summit and brow of the hill— only to be reached on foot. 

Kate Ireton gave a smiling nod in return, and then added, 
" Yet I'm glad, too, that I've seen it as I have done ; otherwise 
I could hardly imagine how the charm of such a scene should be 
-/> marred by triviality, or how it should fail of inspiring a 
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rather soberer frame of mind — a little more of the silence of 
respect and good feeling. I can scarcely understand idle chat- 
tering in a scene like this, filled as it is, too, with such sublime 
associations ! " 

She stopped, as she spoke, to gaze. The flood of warm, 
golden, afternoon-light poured in a rich stream upon the grand 
extent of valley which the spot on which they stood commanded. 
In the middle distance lay the green luxuriance of vines, corn- 
fields, and orange groves, covering the plain for miles with its 
fertile, verdurous beauty ; studded with white villas, and broken 
into varied picturesque compartments of farm, orchard, and 
agricultural enclosure. In the further distance might be seen, 
glistening brightly amid the universal sunny suffusion, the 
towers and domes of the lovely city, " Firenze la bella," truly 
named, rearing their proud crests with stately majesty, upon 
the brink of Amo, that stretches its silver line away on 
either side, straight across the fair valley. In the extreme dis- 
tance beyond, lay the undulating, gently-rising eminence which 
skirts and encloses the scene with its empurpled horizon, form- 
ing a magnificent back-ground to the picture Kate beheld. 

She drew a breath of deep, full satisfaction, as she turned away 
from it, and sufiered Cecil to place her once more on horseback. 
They proceeded for some time in complete silence, until some of 
the other equestrians joined them, and would talk, and make 
them talk. 

" My good fellow, Lascelles, I wish you would tell us the 
reason why the murderous folks in this land kill all the singing- 
birds P" said Miss Constantia Smythe. "One may ride all 
day through Italian country roads and not hear a thrush or a 
linnet for love or money." 

" A partridge or a pheasant would be more to the purpose, if 
a fellow could get a shot at one," said ensign Byng. " Don't 

you think so Miss IretonP" "As I am not a fellow, and 

never shoot, I'm no judge," she replied. 

" I fancy. Miss Smythe, the Italian peasantry destroy thrushes 
and linnets for the same purpose as^the larger birds-— to make 
game of them," said Cecil. 

" There's no fun in such game," she replied. " Surely there's 
not picking enough upon such very small fry — est «as»i\^^^si5v.V 

" Yet we don't disdain larks 1 Plenty oi tea. m Vk^«ci,Vass^^N 
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The soberest of us like a lark now and then ! We're up to that 
game at any rate/' remarked young Maberley. 

" It*s Tery certain they do kill and eat singing-birds here ; 
you'll see 'em by dozens, any day, in every Italian market," 
said the Ensign. '* It's my opinion they destroy 'em out of 
spite, as rirals, since Italy's so famous for human ringing-birds. 
They roast and eat the nightingales, like ogres, lest they should 
outdo themselves, and get engagements in London or Paris." 

" But why are you so anxious about the fate of the little birds. 
Miss Smythe, since you wouldn't hear them if they sang P " 
said Cecil." 

" Why not, pray P " she replied. 

** You'd be so busy talking, and telling yourself to listen, and 
calling upon us to hearken, that there'd be no hearing the mag- 
pics and parrots, — I mean the thrushes and linnets. Now, just 
look here ; look up, above your head I Don't you see what a 
delicious scent there is P " 

" What are you talking about. Sir Impudence P You know 
I put up with any liberty from you, or you wouldn't dare be so 
audacious," she said, with her loud laugh. 

" I know you are all-forbearing, all-forgiving," he rejoined, 
" or I should not presume ; but " 

** Come, let's hear what you mean by looking up to see a 
scent," she interrupted. 

" Why, is it not as reasonable, as to expect me to view a pro- 
spect by hearing you talk about it ; or listen to singing through 
the incessant wagging of your fair tongue P The other night, 
at La Pergola, I could not hear one note of * Semiramide,* be- 
cause you favoured me with a seat in your box. But seriously, 
did you ever smell anything more delicious than the perfume of 
these pine-trees P The heat of the sun brings out the full aro- 
matic strength as we pass beneath." 

Miss Smythe was about to answer, but Cecil exclaimed, 
" Hush ! " " Nonsense I " she began ; " I've no notion " 

** Be still ; be quiet ! " he said ; " don't interrupt me ; I want 
to enjoy the fragrance in peace and comfort ; and I can't smell 
if you talk." 

She said no more, but sat switching the boughs, half sulkily, 
whistVing, in a peevish, discontented way, to herself. 
T/iejr had all stopped for a moment to inhale the exquisite 
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flcent of the pine-trees ; when £ate Lreton reached up to gather 
one of the cones, so handsome in its warm brown rind of rugged 
regularity. She had formed her riding-whip into a round loop, 
that she might hook down the pine-cone ; when suddenly the 
circle 'gaye way, and its elasticity caused the whip to spring 
from her hand. She saw it disappear down the steep descent 
immediately on the other side of the turf bank against which 
she was. 

Without another thought, than eagerness to regain the lost 
whip, she urged her horse over, and dashed down the green 
hollow. It was so sheer and precipitous, that the sight of 
Xate*s rash plunge called forth a simultaneous, exclamation of 
horror from those who witnessed it. 

Cecil Lascelles was about to dash after, and spurred his horse 
against the bank ; but in the moment that the animal checked 
at the leap. Miss Smythe laid her hand on Cecil's arm, ex- 
claiming :— *' Dont be a fool, Lascelles ! If that mad, headlong 
girl chooses to break her neck, why need you P Stop," she 
added ; ** if you will go after her — there's a gate, a few yards 
back, that I noticed as we came along, from which there's 
doubtless a way down into the dell." 

"True, you're right; I shall be better able to help her; 
you're right." And he turned his horse's head, and hurried off. 

" By Jove ! I never saw such a leap ! She's a capital horse- 
woman, 'faith ! Few old practised hands at steeplechasing but 
would 'have shied at such a depth as that!" said young 
Maberley, as he looked over into the wooded chasm. 

" And one can't see anything of her," observed Ensign Byng, 
who was peering over also. " The place is so thick with trees, 
and the ground's so broken, besides dropping so suddenly, that 

there's no making anything out a few feet down." " What 

in the name of folly could induce the girl to bolt over in that 
slap-dash, devil-me-care fashion P " said young Maberley. 

" Oh, nothing but because she'd dropped her riding- whip, and 
must needs fly after it, like one bewitched. The girl must be 
cracked, I think," said Miss Constantia, " to fling herself down 
into such a hole as that ! "— " She's a deuced fine girl, cracked, 
or not cracked," said Ensign Byng; "and it'd be a thousand 
pities if she came to any harm." 

"If she were to crack her ak^ofl, tot m%\«saa^;' T^'eat^^"^^^ 
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Smyfclie, " then she'd be cracked with a vengeance, ehP Take 
my word for it, Byng, she'll come upon her feet, fast enough ; 
such creatures always do." 

Meanwhile, Cecil had reached the gate, and found that it 
opened into a deep rubbly lane, more like a water-course than a 
road, down which he managed to guide his horse for a little 
way ; but finding this delayed him, he dismounted, and fasten- 
ing his horse to a tree, proceeded on foot. He called eagerly 
upon Xate's name, as he went, that he might be guided to 
where she was, by her voice, if able to reply ; and to his great 
joy he heard her not long after, calling in answer, and in a 
cheerful tone. 

But when he saw her, he soon perceived that she had been 
more hart than she was willing to let appear. She was off her 
horse—she owned that she had been thrown— her veil was torn, 
her face much scratched by the brambles and thorny underwood, 
through which she had been borne by her rapid downward 
course ; there was a cut upon her temple, and she was very 
pale, although her eyes had lost none of their brightness, but 
wore a certain look of satisfied, almost triumphant, animation. 
In her hand she held the recovered riding-whip. " I am quite 
safe — only a few scratches and bruises — not hurt— not even 
frightened ; " she said, rapidly, as he approached. " My poor 
horse is the more alarmed of the two," she added, as she con- 
tinued to pat the creature's neck, and tried to soothe it. '* It 
is not so accustomed to my mode of riding as my own English 
White Bess, at home, at Heathcote. If I had had her, she 
would have thought nothiog of such a hillock ; she would have 
known it was only her mistress's way." 

'* Eather a fearful way, too, is it not P Do you often take it 
into your head to gallop down steeps such as this P " said Cecil, 
as he looked at the perilous place she had ventured down. 

" A mere slope ! " she said, laughing. " When you come to 
Heathcote, uncle and I will show you dykes that shall make 
this seem a garden ha-ha. But I am bragging. All I say is, 
wait till you take a fox-hunting ride with us in merry England. 
Meantime, help me to calm poor trembling Bayardo, who sadly 
belies his knightly courser name." After they had succeeded 
in reassuring the scared horse, Cecil ^was preparing to help 
^ale into ber Beat again, when she involuntarily] winced, as 
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from sharp and sudden pain. — " You are hurt, afler all, Kate !" 
Cecil exclaimed, as he looked at her anxiously. 

" No, no," she said, faintly laughing ; " I have strained my 
hand a little, I think ; and i feel it when I use it, that's all. 
Wait, let me take breath one moment — ^it will go off. Now, 
lift me I" 

"1 cannot think why you should have hazarded such a 
plunge ! " he said, after a few moments, as he led her horse on 
towards the spot where he had left his own ; " surely, the loss 
of a whip was of no consequence. It could not be worth while 
to risk your life for such a trifle." 

" Perhaps not," she replied, " but I hate to be foiled ; and 
when I saw it spin out of my hand, my first impulse was to get 
it back, at all risks ! You oon't know how fond I am of my 
own way, Cecil. I seldom let a little prevent my securing it." 

" But this was not a little. It was really running a fearful 
chance, however light you make of it, Kate," he returned. 

" It was nothing compared to the great delight of not being 
conquered ; if I had allowed myself to be deprived by an 
accident, of this — trifle as it may be — ^I should have felt vexed 
defeated ; and it is not pleasant to one of my nature to feel 
vanquished. I have been so accustomed to my own will that I 
can't do without it," she said, smiling. 

He shook his head as he returned the smile. " An ' accident ' 
might have ' deprived ' you of something more important than 
a paltry whip — ^your life, Kate. And then, with what face could 
I have returned to your uncle, who gave you into my charge." 
' " Ah, now you are seriops, Cecil. The .thought of him, and 
what he would have felt, makes me grave indeed." She paused, 
then resumed : " Cecil, let us take immediate leave of your 
friends, and return home with best speed to Valletta ; it will 
prevent my uncle from becoming anxious, should he have 
already returned." 

" By all means," answered Cecil, as they hastened on at a 
quieker pace to rejoin those who were waiting them above. 

In a few words, Kate's desire to repair home without delay 
was explained by Cecil ; and after polite inqidries on the part 
of the others, and assurances on hers that she was unhurt, with 
courteous acknowledgment of the pleasant da^'ft «nusQix»sss^Ss^ 
their companj, she took leave. A.a t\xcy ^^o^^^^'^^^^^^^^'^- 
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ceived that £ate, in spite of her endeavour to carry all off 
bravely, was in reality soflfering much. The pallor of her face 
looked ghastly against the crimson drops which oozed from the 
liurt upon her temple ; and her brow had that peculiar contract 
tion which betrays suppressed bodily pain. While she essayed 
still to talk on, she every now and then involuntarily dropped 
into silence ; and the colourless lips would occasionally give an 
irrepressible quiver. 

Cecil waited until they reached the diverging road, where 
they were to turn off towards Valletta ; and then, seeing her 
prepare to follow it, he begged that she would go rouud by 
Florenoe, that they might procure a carriage to convey her 
home, as he was sure the pull of the rein upon her sprained 
wrist hurt her more than she would allow. 

" No, no" she said ; " it will occupy more time; and besides, 
the sight of the carriage would only idarm uncle, and make him 
fancy there was something the matter. No, no ; let us take 
the way across the valley ; it is much nearer. I long to be 
home." 

And now, after two or three resumed attempts to maintain 
conversation, she allowed herself to lapse into welcome speech- 
lessness, which her companion took care not to interrupt. At 
length, as they approached the Amo, they beheld the Squire 
himself, riding towards them, along the river-side road. 

He had been to Valletta, after seeing his friend off, and not 
finding Kate and Cecil returned^ had come back to meet them. 
The moment he was near enough to gain a sight of Xate*s 
white face, specked and streaked with the tokens of her fall, the 
good Squire uttered a broken exclamation, and hurried to her 
side. " Merciful heaven ! my dear child — ^my dear girl — what 
has happened? Kate, my !Kate, speak to me ! " 

She strove her best to answer strongly, laughingly, "I^o- 
thing ! nothing at all, dear uncle ! A scratch or two. Italian 
Bayardo is not English Bess, that's all ! He threw me ; which 
royal Bess — ^fair Bess — my own beautiful White Bess — the 
Bess of Besses, would never have done ! But we must forgive 
him!" 

" I cannot, I cannot forgive myself, for trusting you upon 
him — a strange horse ; for trusting you out of my sight ! How 
was HP Sow did it come about P Tell me how it was, Cecil. 
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Sate is such a horsewoman, that I cannot understand^—" He 
broke off, eagerly. 

" The fact is, Kate ventured a leap such as no one but her 
own fearless self would have dreamed of," said Cecil Lascelles. 
" Her whip slipped from her hand, and she must needs regain it 
at all risks. It sprang down a green rift, some twenty feet in 
depth ; and though the ground shelyed more like a precipice 
than a bank, our young Amazon dashed over, at full tilt, as if 
perfomaing a feat for the honour of English horse-riding." 

But the light tone which Cecil took, in order to relieve the 
good Squire's fears, failed to calm him. Alarmed, agitated, 
angry with himself for allowing her to leave him, vaguely vexed 
with Cedl for having suffered this to occur, fretted with Kate, 
and fretting for her, he vented his mingled emotion upon the 
cause of her accident ; and exclaiming — " What, for an idle toy 
such as this, you could run the chance of killing yourself, and 
breaking my heart, child P I shall never bear the sight of it 
again ! " he snatched the whip from h&r hand, and flung it into 
the river. 

A vivid colour flushed up into Kate's face for one instant, 
and the next as suddenly receding, left it even whiter than 
before. Then she swerved feebly in her saddle ; and her uncle 
had only time to catch her in his arms, or she would have fallen 
from her horse. " My darling ! my Kate ! For Grod's sake, 
Cecil, help me to support her ; she is hurt, she is wounded. 
My heart misgave me when I saw the blood upon her face ; 
she has received some injury, though she tried to conceal it 
from us. My own brave heart ! my dear child ! Kate ! dear, 
dear Kate ! " 

" I am well— better, dear uncle," Kate forced herself to arti- 
culate ; " let me lean upon you quietly, and I shall be able to 
reach home." As the faint whisper reached her uncle's ear, he 
pressed her gratefully to him, and bade her exert herself to 
speak no more; and then he and Cecil Lascelles, between them, 
guided her horse slowly onward to Valletta. 
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CHAPTER XX. • 



" And now, dear uncle, haying ' wa^ed this filthy witness* 
from my face, as the tragedy queen says, see how well and 
whole I am ! " said Xate, hastening down to rejoin him, as soon 
as Mrs. Lindon had bathed her temple, looked to her sprained 
and swollen hand, and given her some restoratives, which 
revived, and lent her strength and spirit to appear quite 
recovered. " Generally, it is we poor women who are supposed 
to shrink and turn pale at sight of a little blood ; but here's 
one of the manly lords of creation losing his wits with fright ; 
while Mrs. Lindon, like a heroine of old, plays the leech and 
the comforter." 

" I'm a coward, I own, Kate, where a certain saucy baggage 
is concerned ! " replied her uncle, greatly inspirited at seeing 
her able to make her appearance in the sitting-room, instead of 
being compelled to remain up-stairs for,the night, and leave 
him a prey to all sorts of suspense, and wild, exaggerated fears; 
" I shall never be anything else than a simpleton about you, I 
believe ; nay, so far from becoming cured, here have I been 
inwardly swearing at myself, for giving you out of my own 
charge, and all but openly abusing Cecil, for taking it upon 
himself." 

" He deserves thanks instead of blame, for the manner in 
which he fulfilled it," she replied ; " and you are immediately 
not only to thank him, but to forgive me, for getting into a 
scrape in spite of his care. He did his best to rate me properly 
for my misbehaviour ; and I did mine to show him I always 
did as I chose, and that therefore he was not answerable for any 
harm I came to. We both acted in character; he as my 
deputed guardian, I as my wilful self. Therefore, I expect 
you'll give us each your hearty commendations ; especially now 
that you see our acts have had no fatal consequences." 

" Give me a kiss, sauce-box, and have your own way," said 
the Squire. " You know that is how we always end." 

'* Thank you, Kate, for contriving to look so well, and for 

obtaining my exculpation besides your own ; by showing how, 

j'n the words o£ your tragedy queen, * a little water clears us of 
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this deed,' " said CeciL " If being thrown from your horse is 
to have the^effect of making you look only brighter and fresher 
than before, we most get you to ride Bayardo daily, till you 
bring him into too good training to be worth anything." 
'"-^'She shall never mount the beast again!" exclaimed the 
Squire, passionately. 

^'Nay, nay, Bayardo most not be left out of the general 
pardon," said Kate. "I mean to give you one more kiss, 
uncle, which is to seal his forgiveness too. Promise, promise !" 
she said, playfully suspending the caress, as she bent over him, 
and made him speak the words she desired. 

"You do with me as you will, Kate," said the placable 
Squire ; " but I had almost vowed you should never ride again, 
until you could have your own White Bess." 

" iimost vowed, is not quite ! Beware how you ever vow - 
anything without asking my leave, uncle, lest I make you 
forsworn, if it should chance to be what I disapprove," smiled 
she. 

" And now, Kate," said Mrs. Lindon's quiet voice, " having 
shown yourself, and proved that you are neither among the 
' returned killed,' nor even the ' maimed and wounded,' — which 
you insisted would be the impression if I did not suffer you to 
come down and convince your uncle's own eyes,— I shall exer- 
cise my authority of leech and head-nurse, by ordering you at 
once off to bed." 

" Ay, that reminds me of nights of yore, and my old childish 
detestation of bed-time, so hateful a break-up of pleasant even- 
ing hours ! " laughed Kate. 

Bnt the tone of the laugh, and that peculiar brilliancy of the 
eye, and glow of the cheek, — which had recovered from its 
white hue only by one bright spot, — taught Mrs. Lindon to be 
firm for once. ** I am going, however, to be more peremptory 
than— to my shame be it owned— I used, in those old governess 
time» of yore. I am now imperative, and mean to be obeyed," 
she said, with smiling seriousness. 

** Ah, you say I rule you, uncle ! But you see I'm ruled in 
my turn ; like many a tyrant, submitting to be swayed in secret 
by a yet greater tyranny than my own. Louis XI. to his 
people, snubbed in private by his couuBellox MA\i«^^T-!««»5|5aati^ 
Olivier le Dain, are represented to ftieWi^Vj iwx> «A\sifti'«»^ 
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Mrs. Lindon. You are the poor oppressed people, uncle ; I'm 
King Louis, of estimable memory ; and Mrs.- Lindon is the 
precise impersonation of the crafty leech and back- stairs 
despot." 

" I'll tell you what, Cecil, my boy," said the Squire, after 
!Kate and Mrs. Lindon had left the room some time, during 
which he had been pacing up and down thoughtfully, while Cecil 
sat at the table, engaged with a book, seeing his companion 
inclined to be silent ; '* I'll tell you what you must do for me, 
to relieve my conscience, which has been taking me to task this 
last half-hour for my fit of bad temper. I flung away poor 
£ate'8 whip in a passion, and charged you in my heart with 
want of proper care of her, and committed fifty unreasonable 
vagaries in my vexation and alarm ; when all along it was my 
own neglect, and nothing else, that was to blame. I have never 
lost sight of her for a single day together, Cecil, since first I 
held her in my arms, a new-bom, orphaned baby ; and I never 
will again, if it please Heaven, until I am called from earth and 
from her at once. She was unwilling herself, bless her! to 
leave me this morning ; and I am fitly punished for allowing 
her to go without me. It shall not happen so again. But it 
was not this I had to say, Cecil. What I want you to do for 
me, my dear boy, — to enable me to make reparation for my 
hastiness to Kate, and to show me that you forgive me for my 
testiness towards you, — is to go into town the first thing to- 
morrow and choose the very handsomest riding-whip you can 
find for me, to give Kate, in lieu of the one I so pettishly fiung 
away, poor child ! " 

" My dear Squire, you could not give me a pleasanter com- 
mission," said Cecil. " It is only your own tender conscience that 
could make you accuse yourself, for a moment, of any other 
treatment than that which you have always shown me — the 
kindest ; as it is your own generosity which prompts you to this 
mode of letting me share your pleasure in Kate's safety, by 
deputing me to be purchaser of the present that is to con- 
gratulate her. Depend on me, my dear sir ; it shall be the 
most tasteful one that Florence can produce." 

" Exactly, my boy ; it is because I have great confidence in 

your good taste that I trust you to get it for me," said the 

Squire. ^'Bemember,' added he, as he placed his purse in the 
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young man's hand, " I rely npon you tliat it shall do her old 
tmde credit and please my Xate." 

The next morning Cecil Lascelles was on horseback, and 
away from Valletta betimes, that he might return before Kaie 
should make her appearance below. He had heard Mrs. Linden 
say that she should insist upon her patient's breakfasting in her 
own room ; and thus he hoped to be able to bring back the 
Squire's gifb ready for him to present to his niece the first thing 
when they all met. 

The good Squire himself was like a child in his pleased im- 
patience. He was glad that Mrs. Lindon had issued her fiat 
for Kate's remaining up-stairs until after the morning meal 
(wh^i once he had ascertained that her night's rest had done 
much to restore her), lest he should be tempted to let his secret 
escape him, and tell her the surprise he was preparing for her. . 
Then he fidgeted about the vineyard and garden ; then strolled 
into the stable; then returned to the breakfast-parlour, and 
drummed upon the pane of the window that looked towards the 
Florence road. At last, when he had just worked himself up 
into the determination of mounting his horse and going out to 
meet Cecil, he saw him approach, at a pace that none but an 
Englishman— or an ostrich — would think of galloping at, in 
such a sun-heat as then prevailed. 

The success of the expedition was soon told ; and the long, 
slender packet held up in triumphant evidence. But the 
Squire would not have it opened until Kate should come down. 

" She shall have the pleasure of unfastening it herself, and of 
the first sight," said the Squire. " I don't want to examine it 
before she sees it. I'm quite satisfied with your choice, Cecil, 
my boy. I know you'd take care it was the best thing of the 
kind that could be procured ; and Florence is just the place for 
these tasteful knick-knackeries." 

" I found abundance to select from where I went, sir," re- 
plied Cecil ; who, seeing the good Squire's state of anxiety that 
Kate should appear, strove to amuse his attention by rattling 
on till then ; '* the only di£Sculty was to decide upon one among 
so many, each temptingly beautiful in their several styles. I 
had half fixed upon one that took my fancy, from its richness 
of colour and finished Florentine workmanship,— thft tfip^V^^oisi, 
of * pietra dura/ mounted in gold* Bat, Vo*»^ w^\TiR«^^ ^ssa^'Sk 
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up mj mind, a gentleman lounged into the place. I saw at 
once he was an Englishman ; there was no mistaking the 
genuine Britannia metal — an amalgam of pride and shyness, 
with its hall-mark of cold, haughty, supercilious distance, yet 
restraint, — that air which stamps us all, more or less, when 
travelling abroad. I say * us,* you know, Squire, considering 
myself, by right of parentage, one of the race whom we all 
allow ourselves to have a fling at, and all are proud to claim 
kindred with. Well, what should my gentleman do but pounce 
upon the very riding- whip I had half resolved to take. The 
shopman told him so ; upon which he only honoured him with 
a long, silent stare, and then turned round and conferred upon 
me just such another. I could not help laughing ; but ex- 
plained to him that if he had any particular desire for that 
whip I would cede it to him, as I was, in fact, divided between 
it and one delicately-headed with ivory, carved after a design of 
Cellini's which I almost thought the more elegant of the two. 
The Englishman heard me out, with his eyes glassily fixed upon 
my face all the while I spoke, and then, when I had finished^ 
turned round to the shopman, took out his purse, told out upon 
the counter the sum which had been named as the price of the 
whip he admired, deliberately drew the rings of his purse 
again, put it into his pocket, took up the riding-whip, and, with 
a slight bow to me, slowly walked out of the shop." 
" What, without a word P " laughed the Squire." 
" From beginning to end," said Cecil. ** The shopman looked 
at me, with his Italian expressive twinkle of the eye, as he said, 
* You might take the signer for a dumb man, but he's only an 
Inglese. That's their way. They avoid words as they would 
scalding polenta.' Well, I then concluded upon the ivory - 
headed whip ; not altogether sorry that I was constrained to 
make ifc my choice, since I've a notion that Kate will prefer its 
chaste beauty, its skill and taste of design, to the more showy 
richness of the other." 

Kate's admiration of the whip, when she saw it, fully 
warranted Cecil's idea; while her delight in [receiving her 
imcle's present even fulfilled his gleeful anticipation of the 
pleasure it would aflbrd her. She looked her thanks; she 
looked in his face with glistening eyes, through which spoke 
a jet JDtenser feeling than pleasure — deep, heartfelt gratitude 
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f£» the love, the strong, ceaseless affection, the ever-vigilant 
desire and care to promote her happiness, of which this gift was 
bat the type. At once to conceal and indulge her emotion she 
harried away, saying she shoald put her present carefuUy by, 
and then return and spend the morning, as they had agreed, 
quietly together. She ran up into her own room, and when there, 
pressed her uncle's gift lovingly to her bosom, and stood quite 
still, thinking over all he was to her. Upon her lips sat a tender 
smile, while her eyes were yet full of the tears which the sense 
of his kindness had brought into them. As she stood thus, pon- 
dering, the hand which held her new riding-whip gradually sank 
down by her side, and her eyes were softly raised towards one of 
the windows, from which, through some trees, there was a glimpse 
of the river Arno, shining and sparkling in the sun's dazzling 
beams. Upon this object her gaze remained unconsciously 
fixed, and she continued lost in thought. TJnheedful of the lapse 
of time, she was only roused by hearing Mrs. Lindon coming to 
seek her. At the sound of the approaching step Kate started, 
hastily dried her eyes, put by the whip, and went out to meet 
and accompany Mrs. Lindon down-stairs. 

** Here is this tyrannical Olivier le Dain at her barberous 
work still ! Tying up my limbs, amputating my liberty, cutting 
off my comforts and enjoyments," said Kate, as she returned to 
the sitting-room with her hand in a sling, which Mrs. Lindon 
had persuaded her to wear. " She prohibits drawing, and 
dooms me to sit still and enjoy myself in this darkened, shady 
apartment until the cool of the evening, when we are to drive 
out towards Vallombrosa. Did you ever hear of such rigorous 
treatment R I've a great mind to rebel, as I used when I was her 
docile pupil. Then, I made her yield to my whims ; now, I 
give way to hers ; and a sad life she leads me, in revenge for 
that which I once led her, I fear." 

Mrs. Lindon shook her head and smiled ; while Cecil drew 
the couch forward for Kate, near to her ancle's arm-chair by the 
chess-table ; Squire Heathcote's modest dread that " he hadn't 
head enough for the game " having been overruled by Cecil's 
begging to be allowed to teach him, as a pleasant mode of 
passing their time together when they should have nothing 
better to do. 

" This is really most luxurious and vet^ i^\\<i\Q^^^Q^iAwsNJi^ 
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ihat it's a preseripiioii of Olivier le Dain's— -a pill that one's 
obliged to swallow/' said Kate, settling herself cosily in her 
nook, close at her nnde^s elbow. " Cecil, before jou retnm ia 
jonx seat be so good as to raise the lower snn-blind, that we 
may haye just a peep of the scene that I hate shoold be shut 
oat entirely, it is so perfect." She lay looking out; npon the 
loTely Italian landscape, as if she would enamel it upon her 
memory in all its glow of ririd, burning coloup. 

There was a hush in the dosely-screened room that contrasted 
harmoniously with the noontide fervour outside, falling tran- 
quilly and most gratefblly upon the spirits of Kate Ireton. 
The silent diess-players ; Mrs. lindon quietly sewing; she 
herself absorbed in gazing. ''Slate looks as though she could 
be content to Hre in Italy fbr erer," said Mrs. Lindon's mild 
voice, at length. 

"God forbid I" ejaculated the Sqmre. Then, recollecting 
himself, he added, "that is— I mean, of course, no offence to 
your favourite Italy, Mrs. Lindon* And, of course, so long as 
Kate's content, I am ; we all are, of (Course." In spite of him- 
self, the Squire ended with a little sigh ; but he bent his eyes on 
the chess-board, returned to his game, and to the consideration 
of his next move. 

The sigh did not escape Kate's ear. That, and his involuntary 
exclamation, delivered in the energy of his first feeliDg, opened 
her eyes to a secret. She saw that to please her he tarried 
abroad, whilst, in fact, his heart was at home — at his own 
country hall, at his own favourite Heathcote — among all his 
old associates and familiar pursuits. She wondered at her own 
blindness; she reproached herself with thoughtlessness — selfish- 
nessl That evening, as they drove home by starlight, she said, 
" Uncle, 1 thank you for my long, delightful, Italian holiday. 
When shall we return to England P " 

"Whenever you please, darliug," said her uncle, with a glad 
promptitude, which told Kate how trvlj she had divined his 
real feelings. 

"Then next Monday, uncle, if you think fit, we will set 
forth." And thus it was settled. 

Cecil Lascelles accompanied them as far on their journey 
northwards as Genoa. There the friends parted company ; he 
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pl-oceeding to Milan, the Sqtiire and Kate to Nice, on their 
road home, with the mutual understanding that they were all 
to meet again that summer at Heathcote. 



CHAPTEE XXI. ' 

Vnc lb and niece were once more at Heathcote Hall. The 
Squire sat at his own hearth, his legs luxuriously stretched forth 
upon a thick, soft rug ; his person basking in the full warmth of 
a blazing coal fire, that, sparkling and lambent, cast its cheerful 
ruddy glow upon the bright fire-irons and polished steel-fender, 
giving two-fold heat and brilliancy thus mirrored and reflected. 

It was an eyening of the season called spring — in England so 
<;alled as elsewhere : that is to say, the month was May. The 
evening was one of those that seem as if winter had forgotten 
something and had come back to look for it, in the process 
freezing everybody into blankness and trembling with the 
severe glance of his hard, cold, cruel eye ; nipping all into 
frost and bitter constraint by his icy breath and sharp, rude 
touch. It was one of those evenings, raw, and chill, and 
piercing, with the sleet of February, the winds of March, 
the rains of April, making themselves felt in the air of early 
May. It neither snowed, blew, nor rained actually, and yet 
there was an effect in the atmosphere as of all three visitations. 
Kate Ireton sat at the window ; she had been loitering at one 
or other of the windows all day in a kind of listless restlessness, 
as if she could not settle to anything, and as if she expected 
something that would not let her settle, in spite of her wish to 
do so, looking out into the park and watching the trees of the 
avenue ; noting how their budding leaves seemed chidden, afraid 
to come forth, and how their half-naked branches seemed to 
shiver in the keen air, and how watery and blear the sky 
appeared, with its thin, grey, ragged clouds scattered in 
disorder athwart its dreary expanse. 

"This is comfort, indeed !— true, cheerful, thorough, genuine 
English comfort!" exclaimed the Squire, as he put down the 
newspaper to gaze into the fire, the twilight having deepened 
too much to admit of his reading aiiy \oTi^<^T« >_ 

11 
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Her uncle's words sounded to Kate like irony; but she 
glanced towards him and understood how it was. 

" Dear old England I — dear old Heathcote ! — ^the true place 
for comfort and happiness, after all ! I confess I'm a thorough 
Englishman in loving my home, and thinking there's no place 
like it. An't you glad we're come home, Kate P " 

" Most glad," she replied, with so sincerely earnest a tone as 
to satisfy even his ear ; for she was looking at him in his full 
content, and feeling how well that compensated. 

** It's such a comfort to be able to have a fire, however late 
the season, without being thought a madman for ordering one," 
continued the Squire, leaning forward and gently toasting the 
palms of his hands. 

Kate's thought in reply was, "Ay, in a climate where one 
is needed ; " but she kept it to herself, and looked musingly out 
into the dim, shrouded avenue again. 

Presently she saw somewhat there, gradually shaping itself 
into the form of an advancing figure. She started up, then sat 
down again in the window-seat, and tried to master an odd 
choking sensation that came into her throat, amidst the thick 
beating of her heart. Then she heard her uncle's voice saying, 
through a sort of cloud that seemed to muffle her ears, " Come 
here, Kate, and try if you can make out the same thing that I 
do, in the red-hot coal. I can exactly fancy I see the leaning 
tower at Pisa, as we saw it clear against the bright blue sky 
that morning. Do you remember P " 

She moved towards his easy chair, and knelt down upon a low 
hassock beside it, leaning against the arm, and was busily en- 
gaged trying to see, precisely in the midst of the fire, the shapes 
her uncle was describiDg, when the door opened, and Fermor 
Worthington came into the room. 

He hurried towards them: "Dear Squire! Dear Kate! 
Dear, dear friends!" he said, in his deep full tones, as he 
grasped a hand of each, and held them locked in his. 

The meeting was perfectly English; there were few words 
uttered on either side ; but there was that silent, earnest 
emotion, visible in all three faces, so well understood by those 
who esteem each other, to speak all that need be said. 

The Squire, in his cordial, good-hearted way, was least unable 
to expreaa his joy; but even his usual flow of words when 
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l^leased failed him now, and he was contented to shake Fennor's 
hand over and over, as he repeated his one sentence : " My 
dear boy ! my dear Fermor ! I am glad to see you !~I am glad 
to see you r* 

£ate spoke no syllable ; bat she left her hand in the Iron 
Consin's grasp, and forgot to say anything about its vice-like 
pinch. 

" I would not let Eobert announce me," said Fermor, after 
they had recovered from the first pause of meeting ; " I knew 
I might come quietly in, and find you here together, and take 
my place between you, just as I used to be allowed to do 
in old times. And now that I am here, it seems, indeed, but 
yesterday, although so many weary months have passed since 
then!" 

He had taken a seat by the Squire's side, Kate retaining her 
cushioned one on the rug, merely moving a little to make room 
for him ; and while the Squire gently spoke of the loss Fermor 
had sustained, and affectionately consoled him with recalling 
how unselfishly and thoroughly he had performed his filial duty, 
Xate bent her eyes upon the fire, their expression betokening 
the sympathy she felt. 

As Fermor listened to those kindly words, and looked upon 
the silent, but not unspeaking face before him, he thought he 
had never seen Kate look so beautiful, as now that her coun- 
tenance was touched with a soft, sweet sadness ; forgetting how 
often he had thought the same when it was lighted up with 
animation, and sparkling with arch vivacity. 

But Kate had, in fact, become handsomer. Her lineaments' 
had acquired that finished proportion, that softness and refine- 
ment of outline, which the features of early youth and girlhood 
sometimes lack during their growth to final perfection. Her 
complexion had attained a delicacy and purity, which detracted 
nothing from its brilliancy and bloom. Her figure had gained in 
height, and dignity of carriage, and fully-moulded shapeliness, 
without losing its grace of ease, freedom of movement, and slen- 
der lightness. Her look had still its clear, transparent candour, 
with an added finer intelligence, and higher apprehension. 

As the beautiful face continued its thoughtful gaze into the 
red embers, Fermor had full opportunity of noting \t»%^K^^swt^ 
perfections : she, sitting at their feet,'wVi\\ft V^t %«i^'b ^scA.^^"^^ 

k2 
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talked on, mournfully at first, then gravely, and, at length, 
trustfully, hopefully, cheerfully. 

" And you have not told me your news, Squire," he said, as 
the conversation paused ; " you have not told me how you liked 
your wanderings abroad ; how you bore your absence from old 
England ; how you tolerated foreign habits, relished foreign 
cookery, and found the foreigners themselves. As for Kate, I 
need not ask whether she enjoyed travelling. It is evident that 
her own prediction is fulfilled, and that she has brought back 
embellishment, without injury to the native gold. Italy has 
been rightly called a land of beauty, and seems to yield a crop 
that may be gathered and imported." 

" While we have been rubbing oflf rusticity abroad, you seem 
to have been so fearful of rusticating at home, that you have 
employed your time in reviving your recollections of foreign 
compliment to receive us suitably on our return," said Xate, 
glancing up at him ; " and, pray, how does your eagerness to hear 
uncle's news sort with your coming here so late P We arrived 
yesterday. Is it possible Squire Heathcote's return caused so 
little sensation in the neighbourhood that you did not hear of 

his arrival for more than four-and-twenty hours after?" ** I 

heard it last night, and should have ridden over the first thing 
this morning, but that I had business to do which would not 
bear delay," he replied. 

" Ah-ha ! The Iron Cousin I * Je te reconnais bien la, mon 
cher Monsieur le Fer ! * " she exclaimed, laughing. " * He says 
his name is Master Fer,* indeed, in that one little sentence, as 
truly as though he had uttered a dozen ! " 

** How you are running on, Kate ! What do you mean ? 
What are you talking about?" said her uncle, who was some- 
times puzzled by her sudden mad-cap flights of allusion and 
illustration. 

" Nothing, uncle ; I am only amused to see how the bar to 
his coming rang true metal upon proof. I guessed it was some 
such iron impediment that kept the Iron Cousin from coming to 
welcome us home, as — as he ought to have done." 

" As he wished to have done — as he would have done — had 

not a less pleasant duty called for his first care. It was serious, 

it was of importance, or I should assuredly not have let it inter- 

fere irltb my strongest wish. But I have always found that 1 
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can enjoy the accomplishment of my wishes best when I have 
left nothing to reproach myself with in their pursuit; and I 
could not have come to Heathcote to see you both this morning, 
knowing I had neglected that which would have been neglected 
irretrievably by my doing ^o. I could not have looked you both 
in the face, I could not have grasped hands, I could not have 
exchanged greetings with the free, unshackled soul which such 

happiness should be tasted with, if But no matter for the 

cause ; suffice it, it was impossible my coming this morning, as 

I desired." " My dear fellow ! you are only too good to give 

us this explanation," said the Squire. " I have no doubt your 
motive was a good one, and that you were quite right. All I 
have to say is, come when you will and can, you are always 
welcome here." 

"'Eight!*" echoed Kate; "of course he was. Whoever 
questioned the Iron Cousin's being quite * right * in all he does ; 
or, whoever questioned his * right,* his perfect * right,' to do as 
he thinks fit P Whatever he resolves upon is sure to be ' wisest, 
virtuousest, discreetest, best;' and he has undoubted title to 
perform it after his own supremely wise, virtuous, discreet, and 
best possible fashion." 

"If the Iron Cousin is unchanged, plain-spoken, sarcastic 
Kate is no less so," remarked Termor Worthington, in his own 
smiling tone. 

"Would you have her changed?" she replied. "No, no; 
we're both admirably well as we are; true to our respective 
qualities. You, a lump of impenetrable ore — sterling enough, 
perhaps, in its grim, sober, respectable way ; I, blunt, odd, and 
possibly, unpolished and rough too, in my way ; just sufficient 
to prove my being of kin to the iron substance." 

" Ah, Fermor, how glad I am to be at home again ! " said the 
Squire. " It was but a moment before you came in that I was 
saying to Kate, there's noplace, after all, like dear old England !" 

" For delectable weather— none, certainly," said Kate, going 
towards the window, and looking out upon the dark, starless 
night. " The wind is rising. Hark ! how it is whistling you to 
come forth and enjoy the zephyrs this fine , May evening. The 
ride home to Worthington will be passing pleasant. Somewhat 
chill and moist, perhaps; the reverse of balmy. NeyetiV^A\ft^^^^ 
a touch of distasfcefixIneBS will but TecomTastA \\» \f^ *^^ "Sx^-^ 
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Cousin. His nerves are braced against disagreeables ; his pre- 
ference lies that way." 

" Fermor, you won't think of returning to Worthington to- 
night P You will take a bed here, of course/' said the Squire. 

" I wish I could," returned Fermor ; " but the fact is, the 
affair which rendered my presence necessary this morning, will 
require it again the first thing to-morrow, in order to complete 
what I want to achieve. I don't know why I should mijce a 
mystery of it, nor do I wish to affect one— only. In short, there 
is a poor fellow whose trial is pending at the assize-town yonder, 
for poaching, and as I have every reason to believe him hardly 
dealt by, if not absolutely innocent of the charge brought against 
him by an oppressor and persevering enemy of his, I am deter- 
mined to lose no chance of bringing him off, if, by my attend- 
ance in court, by my countenance and support there, and by 
aiding him in his defence, I can effect what I hope— his honour- 
able acquittal." 

" My dear fellow ! " said the Squire, " I'm heartily glad to 
find that you are beginning your career of country gentleman 
as you ought; helping your poor neighbours, and taking an 
active part in looking into their grievances, and seeing 'em 
righted. Only be sure that they are in their rights." 

" Oh, in a question of ' rights ' and ' righting,' you may safely 
trust the Iron Cousin, uncle," said Elate. 

" Yes, yes ; I know," rejoined the Squire ; " all I mean is, 
don't be led away by any romantic notions about poachers, 
Fermor, my boy. Depend on it, they're a bad lot — a very bad 
lot. Perhaps this fellow^is only imposing on you with a plausible 
story of his innocence. I always make it a rule to suspect a 
poacher of lying, or any enormity. If a chap will break into 
your preserves and steal a bird, why not rob your house or cut 
your throat P If he'll spring a hare, why shouldn't he commit 
any other baseness — cheat, thieve, pilfer, or tell you a whining, 
pitiful tale of starving, and oppression, and persecution, and I 
know not what, which these fellows can always get up P " 

" My dear Squire," said Fermor, with his grave smile, ** I 

don't know that I am prepared to go quite so far as you do, 

even supposing a man were convicted of being a poacher ; but 

the one I speak of I firmly believe never committed this most 

heinouB ofofknceB in a sportsman's eye \ although circumstances 
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and presumptiT'e evidence are so strongly against him, that it 
behoves me to try all in my power to have him cleared. I shall 
not rest tiU I do." 

" You have my best wishes for a speedy rest, good cousin," 
said Kate. " Meantime I will retire to mine, while you ride 
forth into the bleak delights of this May night." 

"Andlye sure you let us have the earliest news of what ver- 
dict you obtain," said the Squire. " We shall expect you over 
at Heathcote the first moment you can come. In all probability 
you will find an addition to our party. While we were abroad 
I heard the n^ws of aunt Mustley's death. I find she has left 
the bulk of her property, which was large, to our mutual con- 
nections, theWhites of Eggham Park. The old lady had a perfect 
right to do as she liked with her own, of course. But as it was 
always expected — I don't know how it came to be taken thus 
for granted — ^that the old gentlewoman would leave her money 
to me, as her nephew and nearest relation ; I only know it was 
generally talked of among them as an understood thing — ^how- 
ever, as this was always expected, upon finding that we are all 
mistaken, I thought it would be only right, and kind, and 
friendly, just to show that I felt no grudge or jealousy against 
the Whites, poor things, who were, of course, not to blame if 
my aunt would leave them her fortune instead of me,— to invite 
them here for a visit on our return to England. We found a 
letter waiting for us on our arrival, to say that Mr. and Mrs. 
White were unable to leave home just at present, but that their 
daughter would be delighted to spend some time with us at 
Heathcote ; and that we might expect her on the fifth, which is 
the day after to-morrow. Being about !Kate!s age, she'll make 
a nice companion for her ; so I'm glad shd's coming." 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

Miss White, attended by her maid, Dawson, reached the Hall 
on the day appointed. She brought another very amiable 
letter from her mamma, Mrs. White, repeating how much 
pleased she was that her daughter should have this op|^ortaQit:<s 
of prosecuting an acquaintance mfti Ifim "ix^Xw^^ V^ -^^visssss. 
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Alicia, she said had taken quite a fancy, when they met fonnerly. 
This, as Mrs. White knew it would, went straight to the hear-t 
of the Squire. The letter went on to say, that it was well to 
encourage friendships between young girls, where the attach- 
ment was likely to be so mutually advantageous. This she 
thought extremely condescending, and would seem both candid 
and generous: Farther, the letter stated that, especially where 
ties of family connection bound the two parties, it was advisable 
that these intimacies should be fostered ; and that for her part 
she approved of promoting good understanding amongst kindred. 
There was one thing which the letter did not say, which was, 
that Mrs. White was particularly glad that her daughter should 
be in the neighbourhood, and have frequent opportunities of 
meeting Fermor iWorthington, Esq., of Worthington Court, 
whom she had long had in her eye as an eligible match. But 
this there was no need of mentioning. The letter was seconded 
by an affable message from Mr. White ; while both letter and 
message were delivered with a pretty little speech from herself, 
by Miss White, 

She had a recommendatory, ingratiatory way with her when 
she spoke, as if solicitous of favour, and seeking good opinion, 
at each word, look, or gesture. She was always dressed with 
extremest care, and had the air of being perpetually on her best 
behaviour. She was moderately pretty, and passed for very 
pretty, by dint of letting it be understood that she was con- 
sidered so, and by making her style of adornment proclaim her 
pretensions, answer to the assumed point, and aid a» much as 
possible to render it a fact. "My dear Miss Ireton," she 
began, the first time she and Elate were alone. 

" Call me Kate," interrupted the latter ; " the formality of 
surname is awkward among those who live in'a house together." 

"True, quite true; besides, it is so much more agreeable 
between friends ; and I hope you and I shall become friends— 
quite friends — bosom friends— dear Kate. And you must call 
me Alicia. Well, but I was going to say, — what a delight it 
will be to me to see all your beautiful things that you've 
brought from abroad. You must show me all your lovely 
foreign fashions ; and instruct my poor English ignorance in 
what it is proper to wear." 

'Tm sfraid I am & very bad authority in dress," said Kate 
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yo«i ^ould be the adept, for your toilette looks to me — ^as far as 
I'm a judge — the perfection of good taste and elegance." 

" Do you think so P You are very kind," replied Miss White, 
looking .delighted. '' Well, perhaps, so far, I am likely to be 
well dressed; for papa allows ine unlimited expense in that 
artide ; and mamma deals with a London milliner, who visits 
Paris regularly every season." 

"Then how could you talk of your 'English ignorance ?' " 
said Kate. 

Miss White looked a little disconcerted at this blunt question ; 
but^ as a less difficulty than finding a reply to it, she returned 
to another clause of the subject. 

" Well, but you must not forget[to show me all your beautiful 
knick-knacks." 

" What beautiful knick-knacks P " said Kate. 

*' Why your cameos, mosaics, or carved corals. You know 
what I mean ; those thousand charming elegancies of curious 
jewellery, that everybody brings with them from abroad,— 
from Italy, where I hear youVe been." 

'' No, I really have none of these things you mention ; not a 
single brooch or bracelet. My uncle more than once would 
have treated me to trinkets; but I knew that the holiday 
journey he was indulging me with must cost a great deal of 
money, so I would not let him buy me one bauble." 

" You have great influence with your uncle, haven't you P " 
asked Alicia White, musingly. 

" He is very good ; he lets me do just as I like with him. 
Why do you ask P " answered Elate. 

" Oh, nothing ; 1 only meant-^you use your powers diifer- 
entiy from what some girls would," replied Miss White. 
'* Many would only think of getting the ornaments ; you pre- 
vented their purchase. I admire your forbearance." 

" There's nothing to admire," said Elate. " I don't care much 
for ornaments ; and if I did, I should have thought it wrong to 
obtain them from uncle, when I knew they led him to spend 
more than he could perhaps well afford." 

" That's an excellent way of thinking ; and I feel quite proud 
that I may hope to form a friendship with one who has such 
charming principles," said Miss White, in her tone of bla.udi>&\^« 
ment. 
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" I believe I ought to say thank you for making^ me such a 
pretty speech," said £ate, laughing. ** But I fear I'm almost 
as ungrateful for pretty speeches as I'm indifferent about 
trinkets. You must not waste them upon me, Alicia." 

Miss White dealt in ''pretty speeches;" she had quite a 
knack at making them, and delighted in receiving them ; she 
would introduce them in the most ingenious way; devising 
little plots and plans for opportunities to bring them in herself, 
and laying little traps to obtain, if possible, a return in kind. 
She liked *' pretty speeches ; " they looked pretty in her, and 
sounded prettily from others. She had always a neat and 
appropriate stock of them on hand ; and expected her associates 
to be equally well provided. She felt graceful and winning 
while she uttered them ; gracious and gratified when they were 
responded to. She thought they wonderfully became her own 
small mouth ; and were particularly pleasing from manlier ones ; 
they sat smoothly on her lips, and sweetly tickled her ear. She 
fancied she looked especially well and amiable, so soft, so en- 
gaging, while mincing out her own " pretty speeches ; " and was 
conscious of looking her best when languishingly listening and 
smiling to those in reply. She liked " pretty speeches " most 
with gentlemen ; but she did not neglect them with women. 
She lavished them quite as frequently upon her own sex ; feel- 
ing that they gave her a grace with the other. She considered 
a " pretty speech " never thrown away ; it either brought her 
ready payment, or gained her credit. She had either immediate 
interest for her outlay, or became interesting on the strength 
of it. 

These favourite ** pretty speeches" of Miss White, so far 
firom finding favour with Kate Ireton, were peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to her. Instead of charming, they always had the efiect 
of irritating her. Instead of appearing winning and attractive, 
they acted repulsively. They seemed somehow to detract from 
Alicia's power of gaining upon her regard, rather than aid it in 
inspiring more. She felt as if they grated, inexplicably and in- 
expressibly, upon her wish to try and like the companion her 
uncle had chosen, sufficiently well for a friend. Whenever 
Alicia White made one of those " pretty speeches," Kate Ireton 
felt involuntarily repelled ; and whenever she seemed to expect 
one Aom her, Kate was seized with a sudden incapability of 
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uttering anything else than the most untoward reply, or an im- 
possibility to get out a single word of any sort. 

Breakfast was hardly oyer, the morning after Miss White's 
arriral at Heathcote Hall, when, as she was standing by the 
Sqture's chair, expatiating on the beauties of his park, and 
casting her eyes towards it while she spoke, she suddenly ex- 
claimed :— " Ah, here's young Mr. Worthington coming up the 
avenue. I shall be so pleased to see him again. What a yery 
superior young man he is ! " 

" • Superior ! * To what P To whom P To all other young 
men, do you mean P " said Elate. 

" Well, perhaps I do," said Miss White, looking down and 
playing with the tassels of her morning -dress. ** At any rate, 
he's greatly superior to the common run of young men. But 
you musn't tell him I say so." 

" Certainly not," said Kate, quietly. Miss White looked 
rather blank, as if this were not exactly the reply she had expected. 

When Fermor entered the room, Kate was struck with his 
appearance. She saw that he was a good deal altered ; that he 
looked thin and worn. What she had not noticed by the un- 
certain glimmer of the fire-lit room, in the first excitement of 
meeting, she perceived now that she beheld him fully, in broad 
daylight. The sight of his black coat, too, moved her ; and 
after bidding him good morning, while her uncle presented him 
and Miss White to one another, she went over to the window- 
seat, and stood looking out. Presently she was joined by 
Alicia White ; Fermor remaining to talk with the Squire about 
the issue of the supposed poacher's trial, which had ended in 
undoubted proof of Ids innocence. 

"How interesting young M>. Worthington looks in his 
mourning for his father ! " said Miss White, in the lowered 
but suffiiciently distinct tone, in which she was given to talk of 
people in their presence, half aside. 

" * Interesting ! ' That's an epithet for a young lady ! I 
should never have dreamed of applying it to the Iron Cousin I " 
returned Kat«. 

"And how pale he looks! Quite wan and wasted." con- 
tinued Miss White. " He really should have advice. He has 
no one to take care of him, now ; no mother, — ^no parent; I 
declare, I quite pity him. Don't you^ ** 
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" No ; pity is not for the Iron Cousin." 

" What makes you call young Mr. Worthington— at least, I 
shouldn't say 'young * Mr. Worthington any longer ; he's Mr. 
Worthing ton now, poor fellow ! since he's lost his father, — but 
what makes you call him by that odd name, £ate P So harsh ; 
so ugly ; so unfit." 

" It's precisely because I think it so fit, that I call him by it," 
replied she. 

** Nay," Kate, now you're joking. Surely, you can't think 
that gruff*, plain, uncouth, ill-favoured title, a suitable one for 
him ; a young man so handsome, so distinguished-looking ; with 
such a noble air, such a " 

'* You forget he's not deaf, in addition to his other personal 
advantages ; and you're rather freely discussing them," inter- 
rupted Kate. " You'll offend him, or put him to the blush ; and 
then you'll have to ask his pardon, which I should think would 
not be pleasant." 

Miss White was silenced, for the moment. Presently she 
said : — " Kate, dear, where's your work-basket, or work-box, or 
whatever you use for your drawing-room work P " 

"I have no drawing-room work," she answered. "Some- 
times I help Matty with her disagreeable useful work, as I call 
it,— work that must be done, — ^just the actual necessary house 
needlework, making and mending, and so forth ; or now and 
then, I knit a stout comforter for uncle's throat, or a pair of 
cuffs. But I do it at odd times, — only when I'm obliged ; and 
I have no set work-table, or box, or basket." 

" Oh, I can't do without my little bit of fancy-work, I own," 
said Miss White. "It employs one's hands so agreeably. 
Therefore, I brought my box with me, that we might be quite 
notable and sociable. I'll ring, and desire them to tell Dawson 
to bring it for me, if you'll allow me." 

" By all means," said Kate. 

When the work-box was brought, it proved to be quite an 
elegant casket of mother-o'-pearl, and silver inlaying, and 
ornamental finish. It was of fairy proportions ; and had dainty 
little trays, filled with orderly rows of needles, of various kinds 
and sizes, and degrees of slendemess and length, for knitting 
and netting — crochet not being then in- vogue. Smooth little 
jForjr shuttles for tatting, curious little machines and devices for 
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knotting, followed next. Star-shaped winders, with silks of 
erery colour in the rainbow, were there ; and singularly enough, 
all quite full — ^not a thread displaced, not an end disturbed, not 
one begun. Supplies of new skeins were also there ; equally 
nnbroached, — in their original integrity. Underneath the whole, 
lay a little morsel of cambric, tacked upon an elaborate pattern 
of dose French embroidery — which was begun, and only begun ; 
from month to month, whoever had had the curiosity to inspect 
Miss White's box, that cambric worked collar would have been 
found precisely in the same stage of advancement. With the 
cambric work, lay a commenced purse, that is to say, a few rows, 
with a few beads upon them, and a winder of silk, strung with 
more, ready for use. This, Miss White took out ; and began 
knitting, with her white hands and slender fingers in a proper 
attitude for showing them to the best advantage,' just as 
Fermor Worthington, having finished his chat with the Squire, 
approached the table in the window-seat, where she and Kate 
Ire ton were. 

** Let me see what kind of a purse you have, Kate, dear," 
she said. " I dare say it is something very exquisite ; some 
Parisian novelty or other. Let me look at it." 

" Nay, it is only this grum, dingy, brown thing," said Kate, 
laughing, as she produced an old-fashioned plain purse, that 
had evidently seen service. " It was one of Matty's knitting, 
to take abroad, as a keepsake from her. It went all my travels 
with me, therefore I've had rather an affection for it, and kept 
it disgracefully long in use on that account ; but it really is 
worn out ; and as my good nurse this morning replaced it by 
another, I must e'en throw it away, not to shame her." And 
Kate emptied the contents into the new one, which she took 
from her pocket, throwing the other into a shred-basket that 
stood upon the table. 

"I was going to offer to knit you one, Kate, dear; but 
I must not supersede [Matty," said Miss White. " I think, 
Mr. Worthington, you must let me finish this purse for 
you," she added, turning with a captivating smile to Fermor. 
"It will give me an object for working hard to get it 
done." 

" You are very good," he said with his grave smile ; "but I 
fear those bright colours and gay beada V^ \i^ \a^ ^^ass^^sst 
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my wear. The grum brown would suit the Iron Cousin better, 
wouldn't it, Kate P I think I'll have it/* 

" It's old — it's full of holes," she said, laughing, as Fermor 
took up the discarded purse. 1 

" You shall mend them for me," he said. 

" I'm a verj bad workwoman," she replied ; " I should only 
cobble them up."—" Then cobble them up," he said. 

" I shall never make a neat job of it ; it'll never bo worth 
anything," she said. 

" No matter ; take your needle and thread, when I bid you, 
and sew it up in the best way you can." 

" Alter two words of your phrase, and I'll see what I can 
do," she returned. " Say silk, for * thread ; ' and ask, for * bid.' 
You men have no notion of anyUiing but needle and thread, 
when stitchery is in question; and I've no notion of being 
hidden:* 

" The old dread of being ordered ! " laughed Fermor. 

" The old love of command ! " retorted she, in the same tone. 

" Will you take needle and silk, and do as I ask you P " he 
said, holding it towards her, and looking steadily and smilingly 
in her face. 

" He is more absolute in his asking than his bidding," said 
Elate, as she took the purse from his hand, and turned to search 
for what she required; "just as ironly bent upon getting his 
own way, and no less determined not to be gainsaid." 

" More undeniable and irresistible, because more persuasive," 
said Miss White. 

"At any rate, he has made his demand in the prescribed 
words, and I must e'en abide by mine," said Kate, as she drew 
the holes together, and made the * grum brown ' strong and 
whole, if not very neat or sightly. 

Just as this was achieved, an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure from the Squire, caused them all to look up ; and they 
saw, approaching the house, a gentleman on horseback, — a 
stranger to Fermor Worthington and to Alicia White, — but 
evidently none to Kate and her uncle, who both gave animated 
tokens of gratification. The Squire, followed by Kate, hurried 
out to receive the new-comer in the hall, and meet him on his 
entrance. 
''Ib it possible? Here so aooul N^e ^\^ ^^V. e-K^^^V.^^^i.^^ 
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at least a fortnigbt or tlireo weeks ! Can yon have so soon tired 
of Venice P Arrived in England already ! " 

Such were the exclamations which reached the ears of those 
in the parlonr, from nncle and niece at once ; as they warmly 
welcomed the gnest, who leaped from his horse with equal 
eagerness to greet them. " Yes ; I had a summons from my 
mother, which quickened my return. I am on my way to her 
now ; but having received letters again since, saying there was 
no immediate hurry, and as Heathcote Hall lay in my road to 
Cheltenham, I conid not resist the temptation of calling to 
shake hands with my ' co-mates in exile/ and learn how they 
had reached their own land." 

" Well ; quite well ! " returned the Squire. *' And now, let 
me introduce 'you to some friends of ours who are here. One 
of them you already know something of, by hearsay. The 
other is a fair lady, also related to us 5 so you will find yourself 
quite at home." 

As Cecil Lascelles entered the parlour between the Squire 
and Elate, his frank, handsome face, and pleasant bearing, won 
prepossessingly and instantaneously upon those who were 
already there. Miss White rose, and graciously bent her 
head ; while Fermor Worthington came forward, and in his 
quiet, but earnest, cordial manner, spoke a few courteous words 
to Cecil, that showed he was known to him through their 
mutual friend the Squire's letters. Cecil was not slow to 
respond to his advance, in his own open, unaffected way ; and 
as the Squire named the two young men to each other, adding : 
" My dear young friend and esteemed kinsman, Fermor Wor- 
thington," Cecil Lascelles turned with a gay look to Kate, and 
said : " Ah ! the Iron Cousin P " 

She 'replied with a smiling nod, and then introduced him to ^ 
Alicia White, adding : " We are a family party, in short ; and 
you will find yourself no less familiarly among us« than when 
we were all so snugly domesticated at Valletta — ^beautiful Val- 
letta ! We have, alas I no vines, no Val d' Amo, no Florence 
here ; no sun, no blue sky, to offer you yet, but the latter may 
come in good time, when May shall haverecolLw^«^>^»sJ&.^«ssS^ 
remembered what it owes to its owa TeYO.\»NAaTL, ^aA^'^^^ia^'*'^^ 
every aense, ia fairly to be expected," . 

"If we have no vines, we have aloTit 'EitL^vfia.^^'^'^^ 
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you, Cecil, my boy ; ay, and atout English hearts to welcome 
you with to them, and to all else that old England — merry 
England — may boast," said the Squire. 

" Ay, and the oaks at Heathcote Hall, together with its 
master's heart, are among the best oaks and hearts in the|county, 
nay, in broad England," said Miss White/ 

"You are very good, my dear," said the Squire, laughing ; 
" we can show our young friend, too, that the county possesses 
its beauties, its toasts, its fair celebrities, as well as its fine 
trees, can't weP Eggham Park is within the same shire as 
Heathcote, I think." 

Miss White's cherry mouth assumed an innocent simper, and 
said : " Oh ! the trees in papa's park are rery fine, I own ; but 
the oaks at Heathcote, and the beeches at Worthington, are 
allowed by every one to surpass them." 

"I shall hope to show you what attractions Worthington 
Court, as one of our antique country seats, may afford worthy 
your notice," said Fermor to Cecil. " It is old-fashioned and 
quaint ; but, perhaps, those form its not least interesting fea- 
tures. Some of the trees are reputed to have been denizens of 
the soil before the Normans set foot upon it. We are famous 
for our trees hereabouts, and cherish not a little pride respecting 
them ; but you must tell us of your glorious giant palms, plan- 
tains, mangos, banyan-trees, and other Indian forest-kings, until 
youlower our island sylvan complacency to its due level and limit." 

** Do not speak as if I were an alien," said Cecil, laughing. 
'* Though I am Indian bom, I am English bred and nurtured. 
I am English in all my predilections — ^in all my prides and my 
prejudices, if you will." 

" I will answer for it, you are a genuine Englishman, my dear 
boyl" said the Squire. "JN"obody but an Englishman could 
have entered so thoroughly into my repugnance towards that 
impudent, grinning Florentine flower- wench, the first time you 
and I encountered each other. To this day, I feel thankful to 
you for stepping forward to my relief. The hussy never mo- 
lested me again. You stopped her effectually." 

Cecil Lascelles laughed at the recollection which the Squire's 
words recalled. He saw again the perplexed look ; the conflict 
between annoyanoe, and dislike of giving pain by rough repulse, 
'I plainly legible in the good Squire's wi. "B^ the bye, I 
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thrak you and I did not make acquaintance that first evening, 
Kate, did we P " said he. 

There was something smote oddly upon Fermor Worthington 
otL hearing Cecil Lascelles address Kate Ireton thus, hy her 
Christian name ; and still more strangely, on hearing her reply 
easily ; " No, Cecil ; it was at the Pitti gallery, where you gave 
me up the chair you had inadvertently taken, not knowing it to 
be mine by right of daily possession and liking. I did not notice 
you that first evening ; I was too deeply engaged listening to per- 
crnve anything." A moment's reflection told Fermor how this 
familiarity of appellation had grown out of their familiar position. 
Inmates under one roof, constantly associating together, it would 
have been stiflT— almost absurd, to have preserved the distant 
'* Mr." and " Miss," in addressing each other ; they had naturally 
fallen into the more intimate title, as one better suited to their 
relative situation ; and yet it grated upon his ear each time she 
used it. Kate never called even himself by his Christian name, 
although related to her ; she always used the word " cousin," 
whenever she used any, in speaking to him. But most frequently 
she gave him no name at all. 

He taxed himself with folly and unreasonableness, and smiled 
at hit own susceptibility to have noticed such a circumstance ; 
nevertheless, it was some time before he could become habituated 
to its recurrence. 

At first, too, when he beheld Cecil Lascelles so entirely at 
home with uncle and niece ; ^they, in turn, so at ease with him ; 
all three talking so animatedly and happily of things, persons, 
and scenes they had known in common ; it struck a little un- 
comfortably upon Fermor's heart. Btit his was too noble a nature 
to feel envy or resentment. He only felt regret that he could not 
have been abroad then with his friends, to share their pleasures 
and enjoyments, to partake their gratifications, and now to be 
able to understand their allusions, and sympathize with their 
reminiscences. 

A feeling of mutual dislike between the two young men might 
have arisen out of these instinctive sensations existing on the 
part of one of them ; but Cecil was too frank-hearted, and 
Fermor too generous and high-minded to entertain anything 
else than reciprocal esteem, each possessing %OTSi«s^ %c^^^<Miii^ 
ties to reeommend bim to the otlier's xeg«x^. * 
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CHAPTEE XXIIL 

"The weather seeifls to promise propitionsly," said Cecil; 
" and I am anxious to make acquaintance with the woods of 
Heathcote. What say you, Squire P Will you indulge meP 
And do you think you can persuade the young ladies to accom- 
pany us in a ride through them, this April-faced May after- 
noon?" 

" A capital idea, Cecil. The way to put its doubtful dayship 
into good-humour, and bring out all its smiles, is to trust it. 
And we will. Come, girls ; on with your habits ! Kate, bid 
them saddle Black Talbot for Alicia ; or, stay ; perhaps Spanish 
Jenny will be better. You and I will take White Bess and 
Chestnut Phillis, as usual ; while Perm or and Cecil will have 
their owii nags." 

" Dear Squire, Tpray let me have a quiet steed I " said Alicia 
White ; '* you know what a poor horsewoman I am. Black Talbot 
sounds formidably ; and I hope Spinning Jenny — I think you 
called it — has no tricks, for I'm a terribly timid rider, you 
know." 

" The mare has no claim to the giddy title you give her, 
Alicia," said Elate, laughing. " Spanish Jenny, not Spinning 
Jenny ; she's a pretty little Spanish jennet my uncle took a 
fancy too ; and Ben Dimble hearing her called so, thought it 
her name — ^with a difference. She has been known among us, 
in consequence, as Spanish Jenny ever since. A more gentle 
docile creature cannot be. Ambling Lambkin might be her 
appropriate title." 

"Then she would not suit you, Kate," observed Cecil. "I 
know your style of riding of old. The feat, coming back from 
Fiesole, to wit ! More like a knight of Kodenstein — the black 
huntsman, who rides the air, with his skeleton train by pight, 
through German forests — than a sober, mortal young gentle- 
woman." 

" Let my sins rest ; they had their due share — and more than 

their due share — of chiding, at the time," she said, with a 

heightened colour. " By the way, Cecil, don't let me forget to 

show you my slip of the Valetta vine, which we brought safely 

to JEngland with, ns, thanks to Mrs. Linden's excellent con- 
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trivance in packing. It is planted in the green-honse, and looks 
thrivingly, I assure you." 

" My dear Squire ! I depend upon you and Mr. Worthington 
to take care of me on horseback, or I can never venture," said 
Miss White ; " I almost tremble at the thoughts already." 

"We'll take good care of you, never fear ! " said the Squire. 
"Before you leave Heathcote, we shall have made you as fear- 
less a horsewoman as my Xate." 

" Oh ! I never expect to reach Kate's perfection," said Miss 
White ; " though, if anything could inspire me with hope, it 
would be such tuition as yours ; or give me courage, it would be 
such care as yours and Mr. Worthington's." 

Miss White's pretty tremors and timidity contrived admirably 
to enlist the attention of her two chosen cavaliers during the 
ride. She appealed to them for protection ; she turned to them 
constantly for fresh directions ; she made such incessant little 
claims upon their interest and their assistance ; she placed her- 
self so confidingly and so implicitly imder their guidance, that 
they could do no other than afford it to her interestbg help- 
lessness. 

By this means Kate was chiefly left to do the honours of her 
uncle's park to their guest. But the Squire's hearty eagerness 
and hospitality leading him frequently to join in the discussion 
of Heathcote's beauties, suggesting its finest points, and drawing 
Cecil's attention to its best views, caused him to lose sight of 
his duties as riding-master ; so that the self-elected pupil fell 
almost wholly to the share of his coadjutor. 

Fermor's courtesy would not allow of his neglecting the 
charge which thus devolved upon him ; but he, in his own firm 
tranquil.manner, ordered it so, that the conversation and conso- 
ciation of the party were kept as general as possible. He 
eschewed all endeavours at special little by-talk, and eluded 
various small attempts at lingering behind the others. Someway, 
the adroit ihanagement found itself quietly counteracted and 
set aside, it hardly knew how, by the calm, manly will. Alicia 
White began to understand, in the course of that ride, why it 
was that Kate Ireton called Fermor Worthington her " Iron 
Cousin." 

Upon one of these occasions, when, by his tacit anaii^ets^^\!s^>^ 
she found heiBelf nding abreast "witli tloieis com^^siioTA is!^*^- 

k2 
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gether down one of the broad, grassy glades, and while under 
the influence of a slight feeling of peevishness at the impertur- 
bability and self-possessed composure by which she felt herself 
unaccountably baffled and controlled, Alicia White turned from 
him, and said to Eate, "Why, my dear Kate, what a very 
lovely whip you have there ! You told me you had brought no 
Italian elegancies with you ; and I am sure that is foreign work- 
manship. Such beautiful carving ! — such an exquisite design ! 
How came you to say you had no beautiM knick-knacks from 
abroad P" 

" I thought you spoke of trinkets — of jewellery,— of wearing- 
trinkets, I mean; you mentioned corals, cameos, mosaics; I 
really forgot this ivory-headed whip,' which is certainly very 
beautiful. I ought to have shown it to you," returned Xate, 
passing it across her uncle, who rode between them. 

" Do you remember the day you brought it toYaletta, Cecil P ** 
said the Squire, as he restored it to Kate, when Miss White had 
ecstacised and admired it sufficiently. " Do you remember 
what a broiling hot sun there was, though it was a good two 
months nearer winter than now ; and yet what a pace you rode 
at P and how I " 

" March, in Tuscany," interrupted Kate, while a bright colour 
mounted to her temples, " shames May in shivering England. 
Here are we, within a few weeks of Midsummer, right glad of 
a good canter to warm us. What say you, Cecil — ^what say you 
all — to a race to yonder knoll P Uncle, I'll wager you a silver 
penny I reach there first. White Bess for merry England! 
Onward! Charge!" 

Miss White uttered a small shuddering scream, crying, " Oh, 
no racing ! no racing ! I couldn't think of racing ! " But Fermor 
Worthington, seizing her rein, and leading her rapidly on, 
exclaimed, " Trust to me ! trust to Spanish Jenny ! We'll bear 
you harmless ! " They all darted forward in a compact body, 
making straight for the green rising ground which Kate had 
appointed their goal. 

The horses were well matched in strength and swiftness ; and 

the riders kept for some time about evenly in advance. But 

just as they neared the knoll. White Bess gained visibly. 

Perhaps the Squire favoured his niece, and held back a little ; 

^w^ Cecil tried Ma best. Kate, KoweNex, '^bi« all but winner, 
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when suddenly Spanisli Jenny made a spring onward, and bore 
Miss White like the wind, lightly, easily, conqueringly, up the 
slope, reaching the top first. 

There was a general shout of congratulation, all laughingly 
begging Miss White never again to plead her bad horseman- 
ship ; while she, disclaiming, protesting, deprecating, but in a 
flutter of delight, assured them it was all Mr. Worthington's 
good management— that if it had not been for him she should 
never have won the race ; nay, she should never have attempted 
it ; and that even now she could not understand how it was 
effected ; but believed that he must have used magic, for that 
he had kept close to her side — that is, to Spanish Jenny's side 
—-who had all of a sudden bounded forward as if urged by an 
impulse she could not resist. 

" I suspect it was no sorcery, nothing supernatural ; but a 
most natural expedient for the Iron Cousin to apply — a little 
quiet coercion," laughed Xate. ' 

" Just so," replied Fermor. " A timely-applied fillip, that was 
all. I was willing that the pupil who did me the honour to 
appoint me one of her equerries should do the Sqaire and 
myself credit on her first essay. I knew I might rely on 
Spanish Jenny's gentleness that there should be no risk." 

" You were very good — very thoughtful and considerate, — I 
cannot be too grateful to you, Mr. Worthington," said Alicia 
White, with one of her softest glances. 

" Nay, your gratitude is solely due to Spanish Jenny, who 
obeys a touch with the docility of * Ambling Lambkin,* while 
she retains the spirit and fire of her Andalusian origin." 

Miss White was so elated with her equestrian triumph, that 
she made several little racing-matches between the Squire and 
herself, calling upon Fermor to abet and aid her, that she 
might secure more conquests ; but he told her that since she 
had so incontestably proved her competency, her own skill and 
guidance were in future sufficient. 

During one of these short courses, they came to an abrupt 
descent, at which Miss White drew back, and declared she 
should not venture such an exploit on her first day's trial, 
unless, indeed, Mr. Worthiogton would undertake to conduct 
her, and guarantee her from danger. Fermor showing ua dis- 
position to do either the one or tine o^e;r> G^^ ^sai^* ^^T^^ 
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nhovld Tolanteer to take charge of your firiend, Eate ; she would 
be perfectly safe under your wing. Yon have nothing to do 
but take her under it and fly down, as you did once upcm a 
time, when you were so eager to recover that whip. Do you 
remember P " 

" Once for all, I forbid any revival of my scapegrace folly on 
that occasion* Cecil, which you are so fond of reminding me of. 
Let the motto be ' ItequiesccU in pace ; ' and on peril of my 
displeasure make it * Resurgam,* " said Kate, with the same 
flush in her cheeks as before. 

Fermor had noted it each time, and had observed, too, that 
it was evidently in connection with " that whip " which he bad 
heard the Squire speak of as having been brought her by Cecil 
Lascelles. He ha^neither petty curiosity nor paltry jealousy 
where his friends were concerned, but the colour in Kate's face 
struck him involuntarily. 

By-and-by, as the riding party were turning homewards, Uie 
Squire, Cecil, and Alicia White chancing to be a little in 
advance, Fermor Worthington asked Kate playfully, how far 
she had taken the Iron Cousin's whip, and what had become 
of it. 

She answered by inquiring how long he had kept hers. 

"I used it until it was likely to be spoiled," he replied. 
*' The fact is, it was too slender for my hand, and one day it 
became injured, so I — " 

" So you very wisely threw the broken thing away," inter- 
rupted she. " Well, yours went with me as far as Florence, 
where it got tossed into the river one day, as a good-for* 
nothing, worthless concern, that had very nearly caused some 
mischief." 

** What mischief, Kate P Was it too heavy for you P Did it 
hurt your hand P " 

" No — yes ; — ^yes, it occasioned me to hurt my hand,— that is, 
•— what does it signify P It got flung into the Amo, and 
there's an end of it," concluded she, as she rode on to join the 
others. 

" Kate will not hear of any sky but an Italian one being 

worth looking at," the Squire was saying, as she came up ; 

'• and yet, for my part, I confess, I think there is much to be 

-^'"^ on both eidea. And I'm glad to find you think so, too, 

^y boy," 
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*' Can Cecil be such a traitor to good taste as to allow that 
anything may be said in favour of an English sky in compe- 
titioa with that of Italy P " said Xate. 

** Perhaps something might be alleged, as the Squire says, 
* on both sides/ " laughed Cecil. "And yet, when we remember 
the glorious azure serene that reigns there perpetually, and 
think of what we have to bring against it, the task of saying 
anything in favour of our own ' grey vault ' seems hopeless." 

" Hopeless, indeed ! " cried Kate. " What ! compare this 
pale, dim, speckled canopy — scarcely to be called blue, and not 
worthy the name of sky, still less of heaven — vrith that grand, 
deep colour, that glow of sunlight, that constant cloudless 
expanse, in which everything looks doubly clear and trebly 
fair." 

•* It is that very constancy of blue clearness which, if I may 
venture to say so, makes rather against it with me," said the 
Squire. " Day after day to see no rain, no cloud, no shadow, 
no hint of change or varying weather, becomes, I own, a little 
tiresome to me after a time." 

** True British taste, dear uncle I " she exclaimed. " I used 
to say, that when there was such a thing, by a wondrous chance, 
as a rainy day in Florence, we were sure to see all the English 
people out of doors, umbrella in hand, walking happily about, 
then truly enjoying themselves and — the weather. They felt 
quite at home — ^really comfortable." 

" But you know, my dear, I am a Briton— a true Briton ; 
consequently British in my tastes. And I'm afraid*— no, not 
afraid — but, I think, I shall never be anything else," replied 
the Squire. 

"Why should you, my dear sirP " said Fermor Worthington. 
•* The taste which can find something — nay, much— to ad- 
mire in our island sky, is not a taste to regret. Is there 
nothing in a dappled dawn, flecked with light touches of rose 
and gold P Is there nothing in a fresh dewy day-spring, with 
fleecy clouds tenderly veiling the coy smiling eyes of morn P 
Is there nothing of beauty in a breezy, bracing forenoon, with 
its winds tossing and bowing the heads of old trees, and its 
gentler kiss touching the tops of grass-meadows and corn-fields, 
transmuting them into waves of earth ; while mottled, swift* 
gliding clouds sweep athwart the up\aad«,m^'^^%i\^^^^^^^% 
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to make all seem brighter and cheerfuller the next moment P 
Surely, there is something to be said ' on both sides/ Squire ; 
and let us be quite certain ours is the worst side, ere we give it 
up too lightly, or too ungratefully." 

" Thank you, my dear boy, for finding out what there is to 
say on our side, so much better than I could have done," re- 
turned the Sqmre. "Well, Kate, what think you nowP 
English sky is not so utterly despicable, after all, you see ! Is 
there not some justice in what Fermor says P " 

•• There is always justice in what the Iron Cousin says," she 
replied, laughing. " He deals in justice; he abounds in justice. 
Justice is his strength, his stronghold. If he had only a grain 
more just and reasonable allowance of justice, he might set up 
for a justice of the peace." 

*' I think there's not only a great deal of justice in what Mr. 
Worthington has just said— — " 

*' Or justly said," interrupted Kate. 

" Has just now said, I mean," continued Miss White ; 
" not only much justice, but much beauty of description, and 
much truth." 

"TPruth is another of the Iron Cousin's commodities. He 
can supply you with any amount," said Kate. 

" That savours of manufactured stuff, — forthcoming on de- 
mand," smiled Fermor. 

" Nay, no one will, suspect you of anything but the plain, 
genuine, unadulterated article," she returned. " Pure, tasteless 
Truth, straight from the bottom of its own profound well." 

"Tasteless, but not distasteful, I hope," he rejoined. 

" * Tasteless * was my word 5 and tasteless may mean un- 
savoury, insipid, unpalateable, mawkish, flavourless, disrelishing, 
and distasteful,-<>or, limpid, clear, transparently devoid of all 
objectionable and offensive matter, — ^whichever sense you please 
to affix to it," she replied. 

" Bather, which sense it is your pleasure to affix, Kate," he 
answered. "You must give the meaning to your own word." 

" I am not a glossary," laughed she. 

" You must know your own meaning, then," said Fermor. 

" That I do, strange to say, although I am a woman," she 

jgfeamed. "But knowing it, and giving it, are two; and I 

loi aware that I am bound to do either— for all your 
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stringent 'must' — no less absolute and peremptory than 
Coriolanus's ' shall.* " 

" Mr. Worthington is very forbearing, to suffer you to treat 
him in that unceremonious style, Kate/' said Alicia White. 

" Ohr we made a compact when we first met, as boy and girl, 
to banish all ceremony between us," replied Xate. " And as 
for ' suffering ' me to treat him as I please, what suffering can 
there be to an Iron Cousin P Cuffs and thumps would make no 
impression. How should words have any effect P " 

"Words sometimes penetrate and wound, whfere blows 
fail," smiled Fermor. "A box of the ear from fair lady's 
band might be received as flattery and favour, while a sharp 
speech from her tongue shall pierce like barbed arrow or 
adder's fork." 

" To deal a gentleman a box on the ear, or to make him a 
rude speech, seems almost equally unfitted for feminine usage, 
I think," said Alicia White. 

' '* One befits her hand, the other her mouth, there's all the 
difference," said Kate. 

"Are they befitting either, or befitting at allP" asked 
Permor. 

" Perhaps not," she replied, laughing* " But they seem mar- 
vellously pat to each otiier, when provocation occurs. All I 
have therefore to do is, to pray heartily against temptation. I 
should be sorely grieved to find myself betrayed into such a 
position as to need either, in good earnest, and for self-defence. 
Attack is another matter. To carry rout and confusion into 
your adversary's camp, when he's least dreaming of assault, is 
glorious. It leads to a skirmish, a trial of arms, a skill-encoun- 
ter — ^nothing more." 

" A mock-fight, in short ; no real enmity, eh, Kate P " said 
Fermor. " Exactly so," she replied. 

"Well," said Cecil Lascelles, as the party drew bridle in 
front of the old Hall, on their return, " Miss White's eulogium 
upon your Heathcote trees. Squire, led me to expect some 
glorious specimens of English Dryad divinity ; but this first 
introduction into their haunts, makes me think her praise 
cold, and only such as could be the result of mortal jealousy. 
I shall not care how long I stay here, to prove her wanting vs^ 
due panegyric upon her sister beauties oi \)^<^ ^^i^^^r . 
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" To-morrow, we will take you a still finer and longer ride, 
— over to Oakleigh Hill, my boy," returned the Squire. " From 
the high ground there, we have a glorious view of the country^ 
for miles in extent." 



:CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Bdt to-morrow ushered ia other plans, and other thoughts*. 
The post-bag— always appearing daring the morning meal at 
Heathcote Hall from time immemorial, opened then, and its 
contents distributed among those seated round the breakfast- 
table, by the hand of the master of the house himself, — brought 
a letter to Cecil Lascelles from his mother. It announced that 
Lady Diana Freseley had died quite suddenly. That, contrary 
to all expectation, her ladyship, after wonderfully rallying since 
a recent attack of illness, had had a relapse, which carried her 
off in a few hours. That the shock had left Mrs. Lascelles so 
overwhelmed, she felt, for the moment, incapable of thinking or 
acting, and begged her son would hasten to her without delay. 

Cecil lost no time in repairing to Cheltenham ; but he found 
his mother already much restored to her usual self, and full of 
fresh plans. Her whole soul was wrapped in her son, Cecil; 
her darling desire was to promote his welfare, — that is, his 
prosperity, his fortunes, his position in the world. Her life 
was devoted to this one aim ; all her faculties were knit to its 
accomplishment. Her thoughts, night and day, occupied them- 
selves with this single idea, to the exclusion of every other ; so 
that the very concentration and intensity of her solicitude 
defeated its own object, rendering her unobservant of much 
that might have assisted her in her design. She saw nothing 
that militated against her hopes, she perceived nothing that 
interfered with her projects. She^ did not even see clearly the 
end itself; for in believing that she secured everything by 
securing Cecil's prosperity, she made the mistake of supposing 
prosperity all in all with him. In blindly pursuing this point 
solely, she sacrificed most else, — and far higher than itself. 
She lost the present enjoyment of her son's society, engrossed 
in devices for his future benefit ; she neglected his and her own 
comfort, and their content in mutual association, their inter- 
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course of affection, while busied in weaving and following out 
ambitious schemes, which, if realized, would not procure that 
which was the drift of all her plans, — his happiness. The con- 
fidence between mother and son, that might have been a means 
of enlightening her as to the error she made, was, by the very 
absorbedness and eagerness of her pursuit, prevented from 
acquiring its due growth. Cecil knew but vaguely of his 
mother's plans for him : she instinctively feeling that they 
would gain but little comprehension or approval from one of 
his frank nature ; and he caring little for them, saving as they 
amused and interested her. She had set her heart upon obtain- 
ing the large sum, which her maiden aunt had to bequeath, for 
Cecil ; but Lady Diana, when her will was opened, was found 
to have left the whole of her property to the endowment of an 
almshouse for decayed spinster gentlewomen. 

This defeat of one of her favourite schemes, had not de- 
stroyed Mrs. Lascelles' faith in their power to effect her object. 
The first blow of disappointment over, she turned her thoughts 
to her other cherished project, which was to gain her brother 
the Earl of Wrexham's powerful patronage and influence on 
Cecil's behalf, in procuring him a lucrative appointment either at 
home or abroad. 

Cecil and his mother quitted Cheltenham for Castle Wrex- 
ham ; the young man writing the Squire word not to be sur- 
prised if he saw him soon back again, as he did not intend 
giving up his promised summer holiday at Heathcote. About 
the same 'period, Alicia White was summoned home by her 
parents, to receive her godmother. Lady Niggle, who had come 
rather unexpectedly to spend a week or two at Eggham Park, 
although Mr. and Mrs. White promised the Squire in their 
letter, that their daughter should return to Heathcote Hall and 
complete her visit, so sooa as the venerable lady should have 
taken her departure. 

Thus left alone, the uncle and niece fell jnto their old home 
habits. They once more rambled abroad on horseback together 
the principal part of the day, or the Squire rode out witt his 
brother sportsmen, while Kate pursued her own devices at 
home. She no longer felt the time hang wearisomely or mono- 
tonously 5 there was now no want of intellectual resource in.lcA't 
existence. She had acquired a t\iml iot \^«t\i\\i^^ ^»^Vsnk^ 
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the sweet delights of its deep refreshing draughts, of its pore 
full enjoyment. She had learned the infinite joys to be derived 
from a loving worship of art, and the pleasures of its assiduons 
study. Mrs. Lindon's patient, careful teaching, less conveyed 
by set precept than by earnest inculcation and inducement^ 
with enthusiastic example, had produced its impression; had 
prepared her mind to seek its own aliment, and had inspired 
the desire of self-culture. She was no sooner at leisure to 
follow her own inclinations undisturbed, than she gave herself 
up to the luxury of solitary diligence, — that profound source of 
pleasure to the genuine lover of knowledge. No one but the 
true searcher after its stores, the ardent reader, can understand 
the delight with which she shut herself into the well-filled 
library, secure for many hours of uninvaded quiet. No one but 
the devoted worshipper of art, who knows how the humblest 
attempt at labouring in the practical portion of the glorious 
mystery, is sought as a means of raising the mind to a fuller 
comprehension of its perfection, [can appreciate the happiness 
with which Slate set about constructing a little den of her own, 
where she might copy, and sketch, and daub, and rub out, and 
dab in and paint, and repaint, to her heart's content, for a whole 
morning, without chance of interruption. There was a small room 
at the top of the house, remote from the resort of servants, — in a 
range of apartments little used save as lumber-rooms, filled 
with odds and ends of discarded furniture, and despised old 
pictures, — which commanded an extensive view of the fine park, 
its trees, its gr^en glades, its noble avenue. In this little room 
£ate took up her quarters, as her own especial studio and 
painting-den. She brought there her brushes, paints, palettes, 
portfolios, crayons, water-colours, and all the hundred-hued 
materials, that seem so insignificant to others, so invaluable to 
the artist. Among the old pictures that had so long mouldered 
in dusty disgrace and obscurity here, she chose out a few that 
she found something to like in ; and these she hung up, to- 
gether with some of her own favourite sketches, mostly reminis- 
cences of those pictures in Italy she had best admired, and of 
which, ever so faint and distant a trace was something to 
possess. She would have liked to have brought here one other 
chattel of hers, but there was no room for it. This was an old 
harpsichord, which, she had discovered in some out-of-the-way 
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comer of the house, and which, upon her return from abroad, 
she had begged her uncle to have put in order and tuned for 
her. However, upon finding that she could not, by any con- 
triyance, get space for it in her den, she had it carried into her 
own dressing-room, which chanced to be in a thick-walled angle 
of the old house, from whence no sound could be distinguished, 
and where she felt she could thrum and warble away without a 
soul being the wiser. In one or other of these three secluded 
nooks, Kate would ensconce herself, whenever she felt secure 
of her uncle's absence, for the best part of a day. But she 
never indulged in their absorbing delights, so long as there was 
a chance of his requiring her companionship. Once or twice 
that he had found her in the library, lost in some favourite 
volume, he had pished and pshawed, muttered an angry " Thoso 
confounded books ! " or looked so involuntarily chagrined and 
disconcerted, while he strove to repress the tokens of his disap- 
pointment, that she resolved never to risk letting them interfere 
with his comforts, his pleasure in her society. She took care 
so to time her pursuits, that she was always ready to ride, or 
walk, or sit with him; and only prosecuted her happy self- 
teachings when perfectly sure that he was engaged elsewhere, 
and could not need her. This unselfish proceeding, like all 
unselfishness, brought its own reward. She enjoyed her 
liberty none the less for having earned it by generosity and 
self-denial; while its rarity, and snatched joy, enhanced its 
sweetness and relish. 

H One morning that her uncle had ridden ov^f^ see a neigh- 
bour at some few miles distance, she was comfortably shut in 
her den ; and giving herself up to the thorough anticipation of 
an unbroken forenoon had become engrossed with a copy she 
was attempting of Correggio's Mother and Child in the Florence 
Tribune, by the help of an engraving and her own memory of 
the original. As she worked on, the colours seemed to glow 
upon the print, so vividly did she recall them ; so perfectly did 
she behold that gentle, rapturous face, that bending form, those 
playful, loving hands, clapping a soft merriment for the gladding 
of the up-turned baby eyes. She was so immersed in her recol- 
lections, and so intent upon the endeavour to transfer thorn upon 
the canvas, that she did not hear a quick firm atei^ ^\!lv^\^^^> 
preached through the range of deaerted tooT£A« Wi^^% ^'^ *^^ 
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opening of the door which caused her to look up and behold 
Fermor Worthington. 

She started, and coloured with mingled surprise and vexation. 
" How came you hither? How came they to let you find your 
way here P My uncle is out, — ^they have orders to show visitors 
into the sitting-room," she said, rising precipitately. 

" But I am not a visitor. Slate," smiled Fermor. " I have 
long been accustomed to the privilege of dispensing with the 
ceremony of being announced; and find my way about the 
house, wherever you and the Squire may chance to be." 

" Not here, not here — ^no one comes here," she said, hastily. 

" Why not here? It is not a Blue Beard chamber, is itP" 
said Fermor, looking round. 

" No one comes here without my knowledge, — without my 
permission," she returned, biting her lip. 

" Then give me your permission now," he said. 

" And why, pray P Why should I make an exception in your 
favour P I allow no one to come here — ^not even Matty. No- 
body ventures to invade my den." 

" But since I have dared its terrors, and sought you in it, 
will you not grant me the reward of my courage P " he asked. 

" Courage of impudence — of audacity— of " 

" Of boldness," he said. " I boldly made my way to your 
retreat, and deserve right of entrance for my pains." 

" Or, rather, exclusion in return for intrusion," she replied. 

" * Intrusion,* Kate ! But you are not serious P " 

'' I don't kn(^ that ; I am quite serious in disliking to be 
broken in upon when I mean to be alone. Uncle is gone out, 
and I had fully intended to indulge in a quiet morning by 
myself," she returned. 

" A tolerably broad hint for a visitor," laughed Fermor ; '* but 
I have^claimed to be none, therefore I must brook the freedom 
which is reserved for intimates. I suppose I ought to take that 
as a plain, straightforward dismissal ; but if you have made up 
your mind for a quiet morning at home by yourself, I have 
equally made up mine for a pleasant morning at Heathcote ; 
and it is now merely a question whether you or I are to give up 
our wish." 

" Oh, of course, the Iron Cousin's will is to carry the day ; 
-^ always does prevail;— it always is ^to prevail ; all other 
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t^m^ are bound to submifc to its domination now, and bcnce- 
fortb." 

•* May you be a true prophetess, Kate, so long as it shall not 
be unreasonable or unjust in its domination." 

" So long as its domination does not exceed reason, you 
mean : agreed/' she replied. 

" And now tell me why you deem it reasonable or needful to 
guard your den, as you call it, so jealously," said Fermor. 
" One would think it were a witch's cave, a wizard's cell, some 
dire scene for ' a deed without a name,' instead of a pleasant, 
cheerful little snuggery. You looked as though you had been • 
caught in some unholy act, some unlawful pursuit ; whereas I 
can see nothing more fatal than a few sketches, crayons, and 
colours — ^no very deadly implements." 

*' You forget that a snuggery implies peace, seclusion, retire- 
ment 5 not liability to — to— intrusion," she said. 

" * Intrusion ' again, Xate ! Tell me frankly, and in so many 
words, that I indeed intrude, and I am gone." 

** Tell me first your candid interpretation of the word ' snug- 
gery,* " she answered. 

" A snuggery is a good place for one who wants to sulk in 
comfort ; but a better for two who wish to be happily sociable," 
returned Fermor. 

** Come, your definition shall procure you what your pleaded 
boldness could not," said Kate. 

'' Eight of entrance ; that was what I claimed as the recom- 
pense of my courage in seeking you out, and invading your 
quiet territory. Let me share it with you, and enjoy some of 
its tranquil beauties. What a grand view it conmiands ! The 
windows below have nothing comparable with this I" 

He stood gazing out for a few minutes, in mute enjoyment 
of the fine natural picture, and then he turned to the one upon 
the easel. 

" Ah, when you think of the original, how cold, how poor it 
seems ! How presumptuous the bare attempt to retrace it in 
the same materials ! Almost better to content oneself with the 
impression that is painted on the memory ! " said Slate, as she 
saw his eyes fall upon the Correggio sketch. Never had her 
efforts appeared to her so bald, so wretchedly short-coming. 

** No attempt deserves the name o£ pteft\>m'S(\i\QiTi^idX»Y!^T^^ 
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script of a scene so well remembered, Xate Ireton gave herself 
up to the luxurious memories it awakened; her imagination 
busily employing itself in retracing every particular of that 
enchanted spot. Again she saw the clustering vines, with the 
golden light streaming through them ; the brilliant green of the 
rich-tufted orange-trees ; the mellow silvery hue of olives ; the 
glorious over-arching blue of the sky, embracing all with its 
celestial span. As Termor and she hung over the drawing, 
close together, his breath almost felt among the hair that veiled 
her cheek, Kate yielded to a sense of deep, unaccountable plea- 
sure that stole over her ; an emotion of gentle, happy, inward 
delight, such as she had never before experienced. It seemed 
to pervade her entire being, and hold her there entranced. Un- 
consciously she submitted to the spell for some moments, 
then she suddenly drew away, saying in a soft undertone, 
« Beautiful, beautiful Italy ! " 

She stood at the window, looking out ; when Fermor Worth- 
ington said, "You have a very fond feeling towards Italy, 
Kate."—" Very !" she exclaimed, with fervour. 

" Come and read me this Italian picture," he said. 

" Cannot you read it P " she returned. 

" I understand its characters — I must be dull, indeed, not to 
distinguish those at once ; but I should like to know their mean- 
ing — the history they make." 

" A picture is worth nothing if it do not tell its own story,*' 
she replied. " Come, we have had enough of pictorial studies, 
let us take a ride this fine morning. 'Tis an afiront to English 
May to slight her rare smiles of warmth and sunshine. Where 
shall we go P " 

" Wherever you please. But, first, let me make out all I can 
of the drawing that most pleases me here," he said, still looking 
earnestly at it. " It is really a beautiful sketch. It tells its 
own tale clearly enough ; I know not why I should ask farther 
explanation." Yet still he lingered. " Kate, come and tell me 
what you intended by this," presently he said. 

" Not I," she replied. " If you are willing to ride with me, 
well ; if not, I leave you to the undisturbed enjoyment of the den." 

" Nay, I have no such exclusive fancy for it," said Fermor, 
following her at once from the room; "it is you, Kate, who 
bare a chwdiah taste for having it a\V to ^oMicadf " 
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*' And this is my reward for letting you stay here so long," 
she returned. '* ]3at have a care how you trespass again. Since 
reproach is all I gain by my foolish sufferance, I shall bolt the 
Iron Cousin out next time he attempts to invade my snuggery, 
and be rock to his entreaties." 

" Iron shall prevail against stone or flint," smiled Permor. 

*' Adamant is harder than iron," retorted Kate. 

" Beware I do not answer, in words I have met with some- 
where or other, ' You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant, but 
yet you draw not iron,* " said Fermor, laughing. " The Iron 
Cousin may determine to resist the attraction, and stay away 
from the den and its adamantine occupant altogether." 

" That would be just what I desire," she replied ; " and thus 
I obtain my wish of keeping all intruders away. But now, once 
more, which way shall we go P " 

"Let the horses decide," said Termor; "we will leave it to 
their discrimination to guide us ; they can scarcely lead amiss, 
where all is so choicely beautiful." 

" I asked you to select our ride ; don't show yourself less 
capable of decision than a horse, lest I think you — ^lest you prove 
yourself an inferior animal," said Kate^ 

" An .ass P " laughed Fermor. 

"Nay, I give you the whole range of inferior creation to 
appoint your own class from among ; and meanwhile repeat 
my request that you will determine the course of our ride." 

" Then, if you have no objection, we will let it be towards the 
village," he replied. " Sir Dullerton Ditchlcy begged me, the 
flrst time I should be passing in that neighbourhood, to call and 
pay his subscription to the National School-house which has 
lately been established there, and I shall be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to accomplish my commission." 

" And, pray, why does the lord of Ditchley manor depute 
you to perform his errands P " said Xate, somewhat haughtily. 
" The master of Worthington Court should needs be too proud 
to execute any man's behests when they can be done as well by 
himself." 

" But this is not the case," said Fermor. " He cannot leave 
his own house. He is laid up with the goUt, and all but bed- 
ridden ; therefore I have undertaken, to see \i\% i^"Kc\\.'«ii^^ ^^^n:^^ 
carried out for him. Poor man ! He Aia.^ tcT? ^\^^^t^^» •Os^ss^'^^'^ 

o 2 
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to keep him company in his illness ; his squandered life has left 
him scarce any. I am glad to him to help a wholesome pleasure 
or two ; and the notion that he may lay out some of his super* 
fluous pounds in the forwarding a good cause has proved a 
fortunate suggestion. He is as pleased as a child with his new 
fancy for playing the patron and benefactor. Better that than 
playing the fool, — betting, jockeying, ducking-and-draking his 
money on the turf or at the gaming-table." 

" And you are accepting the part of Mentor to this renerable 
Telemachus ? Foi:ming his youth or reforming his age P " 
remarked Kate. 

" Helping an old friend of my father's to a few wise and 
useful deeds, which may replace for him his uncomfortable 
reflections on past, less fruitful ones," said Fermor. 

Kate knew by experience that when Fermor Worthington 
used his father's name it was no time for her to persist in a 
light, far less a disrespectful, tone. She forbore, therefore, and 
held her peace ; and they rode on for some time in silence. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

" And so you are actually taking me to school after having so 
long been in the habit of schooling me yourself? " said Kate, as 
they approached a small plain building lately erected at the 
entrance of the village. " It looks like a Methodist meeting, 
quite ugly enough to suit those who think beauty an offence to 
Heaven." 

*' It has been built at the very least cost consistent with 
actual usefulness and solidity," replied Fermor. " The object 
was to have a weather-proof room, capable of holding as many 
of the poor children hereabouts as had parents anxious to give 
them that education which they themselves could not afford to 
provide. It is suited to its purpose; convenient, sufficiently 
spacious, airy, and clean." 

" Do you call this place airy, clean, convenient, sufficiently 
spacious P " whispered Kate to Fermor, as they found them- 
selves in the closely -packed school-room, thronging with ranges 
of up-turned faces that curiously scanned the visitors, and ring- 
JDg with the hmn oi voices conning or repeating lessons. ** I 
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should have thought it a stifling, noisy, bewildering hole, full of 
the reek of many breaths, the effluTia of stuflf frocks, the aroma 
of checked aprons, coarse linen caps and tippets, book-bags, 
dinner-bags, straw bOnnets, leather shoes, and woollen mittens ; 
in short, that delectable, conglomerated perfume known expres- 
sively as *a poor smell.' " 

Kate involuntarily put her handkerchief to her mouth to 
escape inhaling the atmosphere which struck her senses so 
oppressively, coming from the pure outer air. 

"Do not hurt their feelings, Kate. Control your disgust 
while you stay; it will not be long," said Termor, as they 
waited until the head mistress, or monitress, as she was called, 
should be ready to attend him. This monitress was a sour- 
looking, unrelentingly-orderly sort of woman, who seemed as if 
determined to show her independence of the gentlefolks, and to 
make their leisure attend upon her duty. She seemed intent 
upon making a parade of her duty — of showing how paramount 
it was with her to every other consideration. She seemed to 
take a pleasure in keeping them standing there, in the entrance, 
waiting until she shoiQd have fully despatched the task she had 
in hand. 

" What an odious, lemon-faced woman that is ! " said £!ate ; 
" her aspect is enough to curdle what milk lingers on the lips of 
these youngest chits, who seem scarce more than babies, some 
of them, poor little wretches ! I suppose this is an Infant School 
as well as National School P " 

" They refuse none here, however young, whose mothers can 
neither keep nursemaids nor afford to play nursemaid them- 
selves," replied Fermor jWorthington. " If that woman's look 
be tart enough to turn a whole tribe of little whey-faces, yonder 
meek girl is so sweet-looking as to sugar the most acid draught 
of rebuke, and soften the bitterest task, the other could inflict 
or impose." 

" You call her sweet-looking ! " exclaimed Kate, still in the 
lowered tone in which the whole colloquy between the cousins 
had proceeded ; though the busy hum that prevailed sufficiently 
drowned what they said. "Why, she is as pale as a ghost j 
she has dark rings round her eyes; she stoops; and one 
shoulder is higher than the other." 

"I am apeaking of the expreaaiou ol Vet ^wi.^V ^'^^^^ 
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Fermor. "It is positively beautiful. So mild, so gentle, so 
touchingly and truly good" 

" I see nothing beautiful in her," retorted Kate, putting up 
her lip. " If I spoke the honest truth — which I generally do 
— ^I should say she is more than plain ; ugly — absolutely ugly. 
She is all but deformed ; and her face has that sickly, drawn 
look, which spoils the best set of features, were hers ever so 
fine, — which they are not." 

" No, the features — the complexion — are, as you say, faulty ; 
but I maintain that the expression is one of the very loveliest I 
ever saw,** said Fermor, looking earnestly at the young girl, who 
- was leaning over one of the children that stood at her knee, and 
patiently trying to make it understand something she was ex- 
plaining ; " it has the soft, absorbed gaze, the tender sweetness 
and devotion, with self-abnegation and self-uneonsciousness of 
one of Eaflfaelle's saints or Virgin- mothers.'* 

" I can see nothing beyond a quiet, common-place-looking 
English girl, for my part,** said Kate. " Who is she P ** 

"The sub-monitress, I believe,** answered Fermor. "She 
seems as admirably suited to her office as that harsh, morose- 
looking * lemon-face' is unfit. When will she condescend to 
come and receive the amount I have to pay over to her, I 
wonder P ** added he, as he took out his purse. " Go, my dear,** 
he continued, to one of the nearest children, " go and tell your 
schoolmistress that there is a gontleman who wishes to speak to 
her, and pay some money into her hands.** 

"So you have actually adopted the *grum brown,*'* said 
Kate, laughing, as she chanced to observe the purse Fermor 
held. " That is carrying pertinacity to a pitch of which I did 
not think even the Iron Cousin capable ! Because, forsooth, you 
insisted upon having it, and making me stitch it up for you, 
you go about with a shabby old purse, fit for no gentleman*s 
wear.'* 

" I do not use it upon ordinary occasions 5 I have a decent, 
proper one — ^new and handsome — tor every-day wear. But I 
put what gold I want for especial purposes into this one,*' 
laughed Fermor. " I have faith in your lucky star, Kate. I 
look upon you as a spoiled child of Fate, a favourite of Fortune 5 
and therefore, any sums I want to bring a blessing, or good- 
Juck, I always keep in the * grum bTo^n.* I call it my lucky 
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" Lucky ! " she echoed. " Can the Iron Cousin gire way to 
superstitious fancies P *' 

"Every one has a secret comer of superstition/* smiled 
FermoF. " The wisest^ the strongest-minded, the most sensible 
among us all, would we but confess it, are conscious of some 
point on which we are superstitious. Not a human being but 
has his or her pet superstition, depend upon it, Kate." 

"Unless they have neither imagination nor candour/' she 
returned ; " yet without the latter, the superstition may exist, 
lurking cherished, for all it be unowned. I believe you are 
right. But here comes Mistress Yerjuice Lemon-face ; I leave 
you to settle accounts with her, and take my own leave to make 
my escape into the fresh air. I'll wait in the porch until you 
join me. This stifling place, and that countenance close to me, 
both at once, would be too much for my powers of endurance." 

As Kate stood outside, patting White Sess, and feeding it 
with handfuls of grass, until Fermor Worthington should come, 
Ben Dimble, who had been promoted since his boyhood, from 
the post of attendance upon Shetland Bobby, and its girl* 
mistress, to that of his young lady's groom, advanced a pace or 
two, and touching his hat, with a shy, bashful glance, which was 
lost upon Kate, said : — " Oh, if you please. Miss Kate, you 
didn't see nobody, did you P That is, nobody in partic'lar P " 

Kate Ireton's ear caught the hesitating tone, though her eye 
had failed to note the look. 

" What do you mean, Ben P '* 

" I mean, miss, you didn't see anybody, did youP " 

" Oh yes ; I saw a great many bodies, of various sizes," she 
replied ; " there were a number of big girls, and little girls, and 
middle-sized girls, and tiny-child-ghrls — almost baby-girls, Ben. 
I suppose you know that is the new school-house, Ben P " 

"Yes, miss, I know that," said Ben^ who being an old 
retainer, though a young serving-man, was treated with kindly 
familiarity and privilege by the Squire and his niece. 

" Well then, besides this number of amall bodies, I saw a 
young body, and an elderly body -" 

" Oh, you saw her, did ye, miss P " said Ben. 

" Yes, I saw her ; and a furiously cross-grained, iH-grained, 
sour-looking body she is 1 " replied Kate. 

♦* Oh, you mean ker, miss P ** ^* Yea •, ^oi3L\»i<3vy>'^^^V'' 
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• " No, miss. But it don't matter ; I don't mean anybody, 
now, thank ye, Miss Kate." " Nobody, Ben P " 

" Nobody, miss ; that is — nobody in particular," said Ben. 
^ " Perhaps you mean the * young body * I mentioned, Ben ? " 
said his mistress. 

" Well, — ^perhaps I do, miss," he stammered out. 

" Oh, you do, Ben ! Then I must say she's neither cross- 
grained, nor ill-conditioned, nor sour-faced. She has a verj 
liice, kind, mild face, though it looks paler than it should do, — 
with the close air and confinement, I suppose, poor thing ! " 

** It's to rtiy notion, what an angel's must look like ! " Ben 
Dimble blurted out. 

" So, so ! Somebody thinks this ' nobody * a beauty, besides 
some one else ! " was Kate's thought within herself. 

** You'd say the same, Miss Kate, if you'd seen that face as 
I've seen it," said Ben. " It was once rosy as an angel's into 
the bargain. That time's past," he added, with a break in his 
voice 5 " but now the rosiness is gone, the angel look is more 
than| ever." 

Mr. Worthington appearing, Ben fell back into his place ; 
while Fermor lifted Kate to her horse, and they once more pro- 
ceeded with their ride. " I made Lemon-face tell me all about 
her ! " said Fermor. 

" About * her ! ' About whom P " said Kate. 

" About the little sub-monitress ; the pale, quiet young girl 
we noticed." 

** We noticed ! You noticed, you mean ! I should not have 
been likely to observe such a mopish, insignificant pale-face,— 
which you were pleased to liken to a saint, a Ka'fiaelle head, and 
I know not what ! It was you pointed her out to me ; not I to 
you." 

" But you could not fail to remark her ! your quick, artistic 
eye, Kate, could not have missed the placid beauty of that head 
— all the more touching and interesting for its look of sickness 
and sadness. And yet there is more of resignation than mourn- 
fulness in her face. She looks like one who meets sorrow with 
a patient, cheerful courage in the fulfilment of her duties — the 
best of all valour against care and trouble." 

" She has known care and trouble, then P " inquired Kate. 

''Much; and confronted it \)ia7e\y. ILc^c father died 
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suddenly. She was left with an ailing mother to support. She 
kas contrived to keep a roof over her infirm parent's head and 
her own, by her unaided labour ; by frugal management, by 
unflinching industry, she was able to retain the cottage, in 
which they live together, adjoining the school-house. It seems 
that she was once as bright-cheeked as she is now pale, and was 
a sort of village belle. But an accident — a severe fall — and a 
long illness, just before her father's death, deprived her of her 
colour and good looks, leaving her also lame and slightly de- 
formed. Her case gained her friends ; and when the school- 
house was established, she was appointed sub-monitress. . I 
gathered these particulars by single drops from Lemon-face, who 
unwillingly sufiered them to be squeezed from her. But reluctant 
testimony is sometimes the most significant. The more sharply 
and acridly she spoke, the more I could see how genuine must be 
the desert which could extort this vinegar approval." 

" How could the people, who showed some good sense and 
feeling in their appointment of the sub-monitress, show so little 
of either in th^ir choice of the head-mistress ! " exclaimed Xate. 
" Such a hateful lump of acid is not fit to come near children, 
far less to have the care of them ! " 

" I understand she has a powerful party among the directors 
in her favour, who procured her the situation, and mean to 
maintain her there, as a proof of their own influence,*' said 
Fermor. 

" And what will not men do to carry a point wherein power 
and influence are concerned !" cried Kate. "Were the Iron 
Cousin one of these School-house directors, I have no doubt he 
would' not bate an inch of his prerogative ; but would keep 
Lemon-face in her situation, in spite of the whole board ! " 

" I shall see what I cau do to become one of this board," 
replied Fermor ; " and, once a director, I'll try my best to dis- 
lodge Lemon-face, and get a fitter woman appointed in her 
stead. _ It is not right that children's tempers should be soured, 
and their daily lives embittered, by being under the control of 
such a teacher." 

" Bravo ! If not for, — against,— the iron hand will essay its 
strength. Anything, as a trial of force, is welcome to the iron 
nature." 

" And you allow no weight to ttie ifcwa^ ol ^x^e^^^coj^ >».'^ 
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right caase P You think I would just as lief contest for an e?il 
principle as a good one, Kate P " 

" Nay, I give full weight — due weight — iron weight— to such 
a desire. I have always acknowledged your dominant pre- 
dilection for right and justice. A bad cause is a weak cause ; 
and what has the Iron Cousin to do with weakness P He will 
always eschew wrong and evil, if it be but to avoid being 
worsted. But here is Mr. Chalkby's shop. Will you wait for 
me a moment, while I go in and choose some mill-board that I 
wantP" 

" I will come in with you," said Fermor. 

There was a carriage at the door, and, when they entered, 
they found its lady-mistress seated at the counter, making some 
purchases of wools and embroidery silks. She was a Mrs. 
Huntley, the wife of one pf Squire Heathcote's associates, and 
known slightly to Kate Ireton, as a purse-proud, arrogant 
woman, who thought herself the grand persona|;e and chief 
lady of the neighbourhood. 

Presently Fermor came to the end of the shop where 
Kate was being attended to by Mr. Chalkby's 'daughter, and 
whispered : " There is Mrs. Huntley waiting to catch your 
eye, Kate." 

" Is she P " replied Kate, drily, going on with what she was 
about. 

" She is waiting to bow to you," he said. 

" Let her wait," rejoined Kate. " Why need you note her 
expectings P Or, if you choose to note them, do so ; only no 
need to report them to me. I care nothing for them ; they do 
not concern me." 

"On the contrary, they have you for their object," he 
answered. 

" No matter ; if they are very urgent to compass their object, 
they will make themselves known to it, all in good time." 

Presently Mrs. Huntley came up, all smiles and condescen- 
sion. 

" My dear Miss Ireton, how are you ? Delighted to meet 
you, I'm sure. How is your worthy uncle ? If it were hunt- 
ing-season, I should know he'd be out with the hounds, and 
Mr. Huntley, as usual, eh P " 

''-He J8 fond of a day with the dogs, madam, certainly 5 but 
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I "did not know you included your lord and husband among 
the pack, and even made him the last on your list. Banger, 
Bingwood, Echo, Sweetlips, Mr. Huntley ! That's hardly a fit 
climax — hardly fit courtesy towards one of the first gentlemen 
in the county." 

" Oh, ay, I see ! I used a mere fashion of speech, and you 
very properly joke me upon it, my dear Miss Ireton. For- 
tunately, Mr. Huntley's position will allow of a little trip in 
naming it with due respect. But tell me, my dear, how is your 
excellent uncle P " 

" My uncle is in perfect hunting-health, madam, I thank you, 
although the season is out of his favour for giving proof of its 
being in that robust state. — Miss Chalkby, don't hold those 
heavy boards all this time ; rest them here, until I can finish 
my selection ; I will not detain you long. Can I deliver any 
message to my uncle for you, madam F " she added, again ad- 
dressing Mrs. Huntley. 

" None, I thank you, my dear Miss Ireton : oh, yes ! now 
I think of it, you may tell him, if you please, that I mean to 
call upon him some morning soon, and ask him for a cutting 
of his Italian vine. I hear he has one of a particularly fine sort." 

" I have no doubt he will have great pleasure in giving you 
the slip you desire ; and I shall have much gratification in 
giving him one for the purpose, madam ; since he always calls 
the plant mine," said £ate. 

" My dear Miss Ireton, you're very good; I'm sure j I shall 
be delighted to have it your joint gift. Expect to see me at 
Heath cote as soon as possible. Goodbye ! Good morning to 
you, sir ! " and with a bow to Fermor, whom she knew by sight, 
Mrs. Huntley swept out of the shop, and into her carriage, and 
drove off. 

"I did not know you could be so disdainful, Kate," said 
Fermor, as they rode on again, having finished their com- 
mission. 

" No P That is not the only bad point you have still to dis- 
cover in me," she replied. 

'' She is a woman more than double your age, Xate," he con- 
tinued, gravely. 

" That is not to be disputed j it is a fact — an indubitaJ^l^^ 
legibly- written fact— a fact on the face oS \\.>' \Ka^^^^^* 
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" She*8 the wife of one of your uncle's oldest and best-liked 
friends," he went on. 

" Quite true ; Mr. Huntley is as unaffected and good- 
humoured as his wife is haughty and insolent." 

" Haughty ! Insolent ! She was even more than polite to 
you, Kate. She stayed for your notice, she bore with your 
jesting ; both condescensions scarce seemly for you to subject a 
woman of her age to the rendering," said Termor Worthing ton. 
" So far from showing haughtiness or insolence, she was only 
too courteous, too deferential." 

" Ay, to me — that is what I resent in her ; she can be civil 
enough — too civil — to me. Miss Ireton, Squire Heathcote of 
Heathcote Hall's niece ; but you should see her behaviour, as I 
have, to her inferiors — or those she thinks her inferiors — to her 
waiting-mai^, her footmen, her coachman. Even her husband^- 
yet if he submit to her arrogance, e'en let him bear it for his 
folly. You should have seen her, as I did, the other day, to 
that quiet, inoffensive, blushing little creature, Lucy Chalkby. 
She treated her like a mat, or a footstool ; something to be put 
in order, and set in its place, with the toe. Talk of my disdain! 
You should have seen hers ! And to one who had neither pro- 
voked nor deserved it." 

Suddenly Kate's face changed from the scorn and indignation 
that coloured it high, as she caught sight of a distant object. 
A smile of unmixed joy beamed in her eyes, on her lips, 
irradiating her whole countenance, as she exclaimed : " See ! 
there is my uncle coming to meet us ! Let us gallop on to- 
wards him ! " 

" And what kind of a day has my Kate spent P " inquired 
the Squire, as they proceeded, all three together, towards the 
old HaU. 

"An edifying ride; a quite properly-spent day altogether, 
uncle," cried Kate, gaily. " I have been instructed how I may 
turn drawing and painting into a moral lesson ; have learned 
that they are to be regarded rather as forming a code of rules in 
ethical philosophy, than as mere fine arts. Then I have been 
taken to school, and shown how naughty it is to show any 
qualmishness or squeamishness at unsavoury smells, when they 
arise from a wholesome educational source ; and made to per- 
ceive how Wrfcuous it is to earn yoxii o^m bT^tv-d, and support 
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your old mother— both of which any stork or goose may know, 
and does know, by instinct. Then, moreover, I've been read a 
lecture on the wickedness of disrespect to my elders and disdain 
to my superiors j which latter I beg to differ from until I shall 
have quite made up my own mind on the infallible superiority 
of all elders, and the exact gauge and estimate of so-called 
superiors." 

. ** What does this rattle-pate girl mean, Fermor P " asked the 
Squire, with a fond smile, as £ate*s tongue scampered on with 
the glib rapidity which always inspired it^ when she joined her 
undo after any f short absence. Glad tone and voluble utter- 
ance seemed equally to attest the lightness of heart with which 
she found herself again by his side. 

" It means she is glad to be released from the grim tutelage of 
the Iron Cousin's sage remarks and admonitions, that she may 
sport in the free license of the silver-haired uncle's indulgence," 
smiled Termor Worthington. 

** The truest thing out of the many true truths, and sober, 
solemn verities, and unquestionable truisms, with which you have 
favoured me in the course of to-day, cousin mine ! " exclaimed 
£ate. ** Thank you for wasting so many of them upon my 
worthless self." 

t " No waste, if you turn them to profit," he returned. " Not 
worthless, since you are well worth any pains." 

" Gramercy for your pains, bestowed upon my graceless self, 

then." " By no means graceless, being most graceful ; only a 

little ungracious, Kate." 

" Graciousness was never my forte," she replied. 

" Why not make it so ? " " I leave all strong attempts to 

the Iron Cousin. 'Tis his vocation, his * forte ;* ho is strength 
itself." 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

Afteb a quiet period by no means unpleasant to £!ate Ireton, 
Miss White returned to Heathcote Hall. One evening that 
Fermor Worthington had come over, as was his frequent wont, 
to spend it with his friends, the conversation turned ui^qil 
a sudden stroke of good fortune ttial YkSi^ V^\^\i&^ ^s^ "^^ 
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inhabitant of Dingleton, who had obtained a large prize in the 
lottery. 

" Now his wife will be able to make that show in the world 
which has so long been her ambition," said Fermor. " Hitherto 
it has been the- show of show ; now it will be show itself. 
However her children might lack full meals they never wanted 
for smart clothes ; she always kept up appearances. Kow she 
will hdve it in her power to appear no richet than she really is 
— a priceless blessing." 

" To keep up appearances, in the midst of actual distress, is 
most respectable, don't you think so, Mr. Worthington P " said 
Alicia White. . 

"Very respectable," he answered. "Mrs. Semble was a 
perfectly respectable woman." 

" Yet she was a woman I could never respect," said Kate. 
" She was not exactly a liar, or even an equivocator. Yet she 
had a way of what she called putting things in an advantageous 
light ; 'of making matters tell 5 of giving words a colouring such 
as she wished them to assume, when she repeated any f^t. I 
never liked Mrs. Semble. I'm glad she has got a fortune, and 
is gone to spend it elsewhere." 

" But do you not approve of making the most you can of bad 
matters, Kate P " said Alicia. 

" No ; the least made of them the better. Leave bad alone, 
or you make it worse," replied she. 

" Unless you mend it altogether, honestly, and diligently, and 
truly, and so convert it into good," said Fermor. 

" I mean, don't you think it is wise and right to make misfor- 
tunes pass off as well as you can ? To make circumstances 
appear as creditably as possible P " pursued Alicia White. 

" I think it perhaps the most worldly wise, but certainly not 
tlie most worthily wise," answered Kate. " If you wear a 
shabby coat, the world will probably hold you to be a poor 
shabby fellow, and treat you accordingly ; but if you know you 
can't afford to dress better, and are conscious that it is neither 
poverty of spirit nor shabbiness of soul that occasions it, wear 
your shabby coat still, and try if you can't make the world 
know you for what you are> and treat you properly, in spite of 
jronr appearance." 
^^But it is a positive duty to do out \x\,mo^l to Tjut a good 
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face on disagreeables and difficulties, however desperate," said 
Miss White. " And why not set things in their best and most 
advantageous light P " 

" Why not let them appear as they are P " replied Kate. 
" Even if they chance tq stand in their own light a little by doing 
so, yet that's better than making them stand out too falsely pro- 
minent. Better they should keep in the shade than be shown up 
by artificial glare." 

" You have not kept in the shade since you have been away 
from us, Alicia, my dear," said the Squire ; " a little bird- whis- 
pered me that you have been shining very brilliantly at some 
musical parties lately ; and that at one, where my little bird 
was present, .you enchanted the whole room, and were unani- 
mously declared the best pianoforte-player ever heard. He said 
that, for his part, he liked your finger better than e'er a de- 
menti or a Kalkbrenner of them all." 

" * He ! * who P who, my dear Squire, could have told you 
this P " said Alicia White. 

" Ah, you Eve's own daughter ! " laughed the Squire. '* So 
you are curious to know where the little bird roosts. But 1 
shall leave you to guess. It will be a, pretty riddle for you. I 
shall only tell you that the poor fellow was well nigh distraught 
to hear you again. He raved like a madman about your play- 
ing, for he's passionately fond of music." 

** And are you. Squire P " asked Miss White. 

" I am very fond of some music," he said ; " but it must be 
my own particular sort of music. However, I never hear any j 
so I make myself content without it." 

" I wish I could try if mymusic is the sort of music you like. 
Squire," said Miss White ; " whiat a pity that you have no in- 
strument here. It is the only thing Heathcote Hall lacks to 
render it perfect." 

" The roc's egg I " smiled Fermor. 

" There is an old instrument somewhere ; a harpsichord, a 
spinnet, I hardly know what ; but my Kate got me to have it put 
in order for her when we first came home, and perhaps that 
might do to let us hear you upon. Kate, my darling, where 
is it P You routed it out of some remote corner, and stowed it 
away in one of your own. Where is it now ? *' 

"It is an old-fashioned thing, AWda •, \fc \i«>.% xlqX* ^x^S^kn^^ 
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L TTas no question of * we * being answered ; I said I 

vcr^oti, uucle ; and you have not insisted upon a reply. 

act preas me upon points that you feel are disagreeable 

bate to ' insist * upon anything with you, you rogue, and 
bw it/' flaid the Squire. 

E hare no natural disposition to tease, and torment, and 
'. carry a point, uncle mine," she said. " You can be 
. without perpetually testing your power." 
k the Squire knows full well his power, its existence, 
' said Permor Worthington. 

^ere doubtful of it he might be more anxious to ascer- 
e, yoQ meanP " she said, with a brighter light in her 
f whicbj being cast down, revealed no glance of the 
I there; "there is something in that; uncle dught 
I fool his limitless power by this time, so that a hint 
Fflnfflcea perfectly." 
i you know what his wish is now, though it has not been 
»d as UiB wiU," replied Fermor. 

t'tly, if not directly j through another, if not by him- 
Iron Couain contrives to compass his * will,* " she re- 
** That ia evident enough." 

1 dear, I really do wish you would let us hear you sing," 
"Thite. 

I earned a right to ask for whatever she likes, in 
[ler having so readily obliged us," said the Squire. 
' ICatcj as weU as you can ; it will be sure to please 
i uncle/' 

fiastfintly turned to the instrument, and, accompanying 
|hirith a few simple chords, poured forth the rich volume 
31, pure, weighty voice. It had no great compass, very 
ibility, scarcely any power of execution, but it was in- 
1th natural sentiment; it was full of genuine, unre- 
iitutorod impulse; it gave unchecked expression to 
na of heart and soul. The air was one which needed 
\ of skill ; but it demanded true feeling, and that the 
I in perfection. 
I a pauge at the close. Then the Squire rose, and 
I where Kate sat, took her hcadvcL\iQ.N}ck\ss&V^>^s^ 
ia^idnst his breast BileiiUy iot ^OTCka Tc^axc^^-viSy^* 
p 2 
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She played A iHiotb plaintive air, one that lived in her memofjr 
for its ineffable sweetness and tenderness, its voluptuous melan- 
choly, its profound and passionate, yet simple, pathos. When 
it was ended, not a soul uttered a word for some moments. 

Alicia White was the first who spoke. " To use your own 
phrase, Kate, dear, it would be absolute fibbing, to withhold 
praise from such music as that ! '' she said. 

" And yet silence is its only fit meed," said Termor, in a low 
voice. 

"It is lovely! — absolute perfection! Where did you hear 
it P Where did you learn it P Where is it to be got P " con- 
tinued Alicia. 

^ " I heard it in an opera abroad ; it took my fancy, and I tried 
to remember it. It is a tenor air, I believe," answered Kate. 
" All I know of music consists in a few airs I have picked up 
by chance-^by ear ; I never could learn a set piece. Poor 
Mrs. Lindon gave up hoping to make anything of me as a 
performer." 

" Play me another of your picked-up airs, Kate ; I like them," 
said the Squire, whose honest eyes were full. 

She played again ; and again the most genuine of comments 
—an unspoken one — followed. 

" Kate, dear, you have perfect expression, perfect feeling, in 
your playing," said Miss White. « 

" I feel vrhat I play, certainly ; I could not play it at all else. 
Unless an' air strikes me with some peculiar sense of beauty, I 
cannot master it j and I never attempt it." 

" Both the airs you have played, Kate, are songs" said Fermor 
Worthington. 

" Well, and what then? " 

" Then it is probable that you sing, as well as play." 

She made no answer, but turned away, and put her fingers 
upon a chord, mutely, merely pressing the keys without sound- 
ing them. " Can you sing, Kate P " said the Squire. 

** I wish you would not ask me, uncle." 

" Why, child ? " " Because I must answer you ; and if I 

answer, must speak the truth." 

" I think we are answered, Squire," smiled Fermor. 

" I think we are," returned he. " If she could not sing she 
would have said so at once." 
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" There was no question of * we \ being answered ; I said I 
must answer you, uncle ; and you have not insisted upon a reply. 
You do not press me upon points that you feel are disagreeable 
to me.** 

" I hate to * insist * upon anything with you, you rogue, and 
you know it,** said the Squire. 

" You have no natural disposition to tease, and torment, and 
persist, and carry a point, uncle mine,'* she said. " You can be 
contented without perpetually testing your power.** 

** Because the Squire knows full well his power, its eidstence, 
its extent,** said Fermor Worthington. 

" If he were doubtful of it he might be more anxious to ascer- 
tain its force, you mean P ** she said, with a brighter light in her 
eyes ; but which, being cast down, revealed no glance of the 
look playing there ; " there is something in that ; uncle ought 
to know and feel his limitless power by this time, so that a hint 
of his will suflSces perfectly.** 

** And you know what his wish is now, though it has not been 
expressed as his will,** replied Fermor. 

" Indirectly, if not directly j through another, if not by him- 
self, the Iron Cousin contrives to compass his * will,* ** she re- 
turned. " That is evident enough.** 

" Kate, dear, I really do wish you would let us hear you sing,** 
said Miss White. 

** Alicia has earned a right to ask for whatever she likes, in 
return for her having so readily obliged us,** said the Squire. 
" Sing, my Xate, as well as you can ; it will be sure to please 
your old uncle.*' 

Kate instantly turned to the instrument, and, accompanying 
herself with a few simple chords, poured forth the rich volume 
of a full, pure, weighty voice. It had no great compass, very 
little flexibility, scarcely any power of execution, but it was in- 
stinct with natural sentiment; it was full of genuine, tinre- 
B trained, untutored impulse; it gave unchecked expression to 
the emotions of heart and soul. The air was one which needed 
little force of skill ; but it demanded true feeling, and that tho 
singer gave in perfection. 

There was a pause at the close. Theft the Squire rose, and 
going up to where Kate sat, took her head in both hUi k^sc^.^^^ 
and held it against his breast BileuiVy iot ^oiCka TSiQras.^t^'^. ''^^^-^ 

p 2 
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he stooped orer her, pressed his lips upon her hair, and softly 
shutting down the instrument, drew her arm within his, and led 
the way down stairs. ^ 

Very often, after that, the Squire made her sing and play. 
He would get both Xate and Alicia to go with him to the little 
, dressing-room, and have an hour or two's thorough revel in 
music ; this quiet but plenary enjoyment of his own favourite 
pieces, his own chosen airs, his free indulgence in whatever re- 
petitions, or caprices, or freaks of selection he gave way to at 
the moment, being just what he liked. 

Frequently, when Termor Worthington came of an eveniqg, 
he found that they had spent whole mornings in the little music- 
den; or had just come down from a long afternoon spell of 
singing and playing there. 

" Alicia played me to-day one of the most beautiful pieces I 
ever heard — even from her," said the Squire, enthusiastically. 
** When I asked what it was, she gave me one of your musician 
answers, that's as good— or rathet as bad — as Qreek to me ; 
some German man's name, in some key or other. * Somebody, 
in something sharp minor or major,* she called it ; but, seeing 
me look as wise as ever, she added that it was sometimes called 
the * Moonlight Concerto.* Didn't you, my dear ? " 

"Very nearly right, dear Squire," replied Alicia White; 
" the * Moonlight Sonata,* you mean." 

" Concerto, or sonata— they all seem to me pretty nearly the 
same kind of names ; but the things themselves I know quite 
well, one from another. Don't I, Kate P Oh, she's not here ; 
she's gone to see White Bess, who hurt her foot yesterday. 
But don't I, Alicia P" 

" That you do, my dear Squire. You are becoming quite a 
cognoscente — a fanatico; with discrimination in your know- 
ledge, and judgment in your fanaticism." 

" I wish I had an opportunity of forming my taste and judg- 
ment in so good a school," said Fermor Worthington. ** If 
there were an instrument here in the sitting-room, I might have 
a chance of profiting by Miss White's playing, to cultivate them. 
And such skill should have a better medium for doing itself 
justice than the poor old harpsichord. Squire, I am going to 
ask your permisBion to present my cousin Kate with a piano- 
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forte on her coming birthday, that we may have an opportunity 
of hearing her friend's brilliant finger in its proper perfection." 

" A pianoforte, my dear fellow P I fear we should tiever get 
Xate to accept so costly a gift as that. She might object — she 
might feel that it was too much for a birthday present, which 
should be some trifle, some pretty tasteful toy, that does well 
enough to show regard, but is of no great price. Xate has very 
odd particular notions in some things ; she won't let me give 
her anything too costly ; she forbids me to buy whatever shall 
exceed a certain sum ; and I*m afraid she'll expect you to ob- 
serve the same conditions, or she'll perhaps refuse to receive it 
altogether ; and that *d be a pity — a disappointment." 

** When she sees a horizontal grand pianoforte, with extra 
compass and additional keys — one fit for instrumental perform- 
ance — one adapted to exhibit the merits of her friend's playing, 
she will consent to accept it, for the sake of hearing what we all 
so much admire," urged Permor. 

** My dear boy, I speak principally on your account ; I should 
not like to see you mortified ; and I fear lest Xate should not 
like — should say — in short, Kate is apt to express herself pretty 
freely when she is displeased ; and she might, you know, if your 
birthday oflenng were more than she thought it should be." 

** If you do not forbid me, I'll run the risk of a sharp word or 
two. You know, cousin Kate and I are used to sparring ; I 
would not mind some hazard to ensure the object in view." 

Miss White, who had looked much fluttered and pleased all 
along, very nearly bowed in reply to these concluding words of 
Fermor Worthington. But she restrained herself just in time 
from this palpable token of taking his compliment to herself; 
and said instead : " By the way. Squire, you never told me who 
was the little bird that carried you the news of my playing. Alittle 
tell-tale-tit ! I should like to I don't know what I couldn't 
find in my heart to do to it."— -"Not wring its neck, I hope? 
It deserves caresses for its pleasant tidings, I think," said 
Fermor. " It'Was the means of introducing a great pleasure to 
us all." 

" Oh no— oh dear no ! Not wring' its neck I I wouldn't be 
so cruel, upon any account," said Miss White, simpering and 
reddening. 

•'Then of conrae you'll prepare to gc«ca\» ^<b ^"Kt'itRa«^\ ^ssjS^ 
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give one of your prettiest and sweetest kisses to my friend. 
Will Huntley, the next time he comes here," said the Squire. 
" He was the little bird j and, being a safe old married man into 
the bargain, you may venture to bestow on him the dainty 
reward, my dear, and tell him how much obliged to him we 
all are." 

Alicia White reddened still more ; but looked as if it arose 
from rather a different feeling now. However, she rallied, and 
said, with her smile of amiability : " You may command mie in 
anything, my dear Squire. Even my salutes are at your dis- 
posal ; secure that you will never desire me to bestow them 
otherwise than properly." 

" The Squire will very likely require you to confer some of 
them upon himself, if you empower him thus far," said Fermor 
Worthington. 

^ "He's too discreet, and too honest, to appropriate what is 
intrusted to him," said Xate, who had entered during the 
latter part of the conversation ; " besides, there is an old rule, 
which excludes certain people from participation in personal 
questions. 'Present company,* you know, 'are always ex- 
cepted.' " 

" Thank you, Kate dear, for coming to my assistance," said 
Miss White. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

Midsummer, with its wealth of bloom and foliage, had 
scarcely arrived, when with it appeared the joyous countenance, 
frank laugh, and pleasant- spirited readiness to be pleased, of 
Cecil Lascelles. He had slipped away from the tedious gran- 
deurs, and stilted hospitalities, and lofty amenities, of Castle 
Wrexham, to the ease and happiness of Heathcote Hall, ripe 
for a gay, free, boyish holiday with the friends he had learned 
to like so well. He felt far more at home, far more fully and 
entirely on terms of familiarity and intimacy with them, than 
he did with his own uncle — George Damer, earl of Wrexham, 
and baron of Ludleigh. The cold, distant, formal lord, superbly 
patronizing his nephew, and seigneurially encouraging his 
8i§ter, was not the personage to vrmCecU. Lascelles* regard. 
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Feeling that lie' could not show more than a cool, stiff defer- 
ence in return for the cool, stiff kindness that was accorded 
him, he was not slow in trying to obtain his mother's consent 
that he should return for a time to Heathcote, until she could 
learn for liim his uncle's £nal decision respecting the future 
career he would advise him to pursue. This consent was at 
length yielded, on the understanding that he was to hold him- 
self ready at any time to attend her summons ; she feeling, 
perhaps, that while her plans were in operation, the object of 
them was quite as well absent as present, since he neither 
understood their scope nor could aid in their furtherance. 
He- only generally knew that his mother was anxious to 
obtain her brother's counsel in the choice of a profession for 
him, and desirous of interesting him on his behalf ; and that 
until this oracular kinsman had pronounced his sanction al fiat, 
nothing could be settled or undertaken. 

Cecil Lascelles was of a buoyant, light-hearted temperament, 
little given to care or forethought. He enjoyed the present, 
lived in the present, and left the future to provide for itself. 
He had hitherto found the future prove a very pleasant time 
when it arrived, leaving him nothing to do but to turn it into 
aji agreeable present. He had no regrets in the past, no solici- 
tudes for the future ; and ^the present was quite to his taste, 
especially now, when it consisted m the exchange of the frigid 
atmosphere of Castle Wrexham for the warm, congenial tem- 
perature of Heathcote Hall. The welcome with which he was 
met there showed that his advent was no less welcome to those 
who received him, than his coming among them again was a 
delight to himself. " And now for our postponed excursion ! 
A good scamper across the Oakleigh Downs, over to Oakleigh 
Hill ! " exclaimed the Squire. 

" And the ride to Beanfield Grange, uncle, and the one to 
Thorncroft Hollow, and to the Copse Mill, and to Ashe Com- 
mon. We'll show you, Cecil, that our county can boast more 
varied and beautiful rides than any in the three United King- 
doms," said Kate. 

" And then I shall put in my claim to your promise that you 
will come and see the old grey gables of Worthington, and 
its antique terrace, and the venerable greenness of its time-, 
honoured trees," paid Termor, 
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''That should be reserved to the last, as being the meet 
beautiful spot of them all/' said Miss White. 

" You see, the Iron Cbnsin proposed it so, knowing that the 
pre-eminence of climax belonged of right to Worthington Court. 
None are more keenly alive to the proud, surpassing beauty of 
the place than its proud owners themselves. They have openly 
gloried in it, from time immemorial. Their pride of demesne 
has been the rooted growth of successive generations." 

"That bespeaks it to be a very old family, and it oonse- 
- quently cherishes a very natural pride," said Cecil. "Few 
prides are more pardonable — ^I had almost said laudable*-than 
the pride which springs from being a member of an old county 
family, honoured and distinguished for centuries." 
■ " Then, of course, you, Cecil, own to some self-glorification 
in the fact of being a descendant from a family which can 
number earls, barons, honourables, and right honourables 
among its scions P " said Kate. 

^ ''I believe those said barons and earls," answered Cecil, 
"had yet to be created when the Worthingtons were ahready 
ages existing. Our patrician honourables and right honourables 
still ranked among plebeians when the owners of Worthington 
Court had been gentry from grandsire and great-grandsire. 
Counted by reverence of antiquity, ours is the aristocracy of a 
mushroom compared with that of an oak." 

" And that sprang from an acorn ! " laughed Xate. " The 

origin, after all, ^is no great affair." " Yet less ignoble than 

mushroom-spawn, you'll allow, Kate P " said Cecil. 

" True," she answered. " You have made out your case in 
favour of the hog-food over the human dainty. Swine batten 
and fatten upon forest mast, while the lords of the creation 
make epicurean morsels of broiled mushrooms. Still, I pre- 
sume, you are victor in the argument. Be it so. I leave you 
master of the field." 

The morning appointed for the visit to Worthington Court 
proved fair in the extreme. The summer had attained its full 
glow of seasonal warmth and beatity. The sky was without a 
cloud ; of a clear, perfect blue. The woods lay bathed in the 
golden rays of the sun — their massive and lofty amplitude of boughs 
exuberant in full-leafed greenness, their dark embrowned boles 
BhowJDg richly in harmonious contrast; the emerald turf whidh. 
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carpeted the inward-leading glades softening and melting into 
dim distance beneath the shadow of the orer-arching trees ; the 
verdant slopes of the more open uplands, blending into neutral 
tints and deep-lilao su£[usion, as they swelled afar into meadow, 
copse, corn-field, or hill-side. 

" * Tis a land, indeed, to be proud of! " exclaimed Cecil 
Xascelles, as the party stood on the old stone terrace of Wor- 
thington Court, which commanded a broad extent of prospect. 
" Who can wonder that we English entertain a strong love of 
country P It is no slight privilege to call any portion of this 
glorious spot of earth our own ! It Mght well make a man 
envious— were a fellow worthy the name of man who could 
stoop to envy — towards the possessor of such an estate as Heath- 
cote or Worthington. You country gentlemen have a right to 
the emotion of pride, if any one in the whole world has ! To 
call such acres his own, might well stir an anchorite to a sense 
of self-importance." 

'' It is, indeed, a perfect Paradise of a place," murmured Miss 
White. 

'' There is one thing that always mars its perfection to my 
idea," said Elate Ireton. " Why, on earth, good cousin, do you 
allow yonder hideous block of building to remain stuck there, 
in the midst of that fine sweep, of lawn P " 

" I have often thought to ask you the same thing, Termor, 
nay boy ;" said her uncle. " It really hurts the eye. If I were 
you, I would have it pulled down at once." 

" On no account," Fermor said, briefly. 

" What can you want with it there P It's of no use, is it P ** 
said the Squire. 

" It is an ice-house ; it is still used," replied Fermor. 

" But you could have an ice-house built somewhere else, 
where it would not be seen. Just there it is, as Kate says, 
hideous. Take my advice, and down with it at once." 

** By no means ; ugly as it may be, it must remain there," 
said Fermor. 

** One of the Iron Cousin's ' musts !* " laughed Kate. 

'* Just so," he said, with his grave smile. 

" For my part, I think it's a very picturesque old building. 
It reminds me of the romantic Maus-thurm on the Ehine^" %^<L 
Alicia White, 
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"* Picturesque r You are joking, Alicia! And as for the 
Maus-thurm, that's "where it should be — pitched in the middle 
of a stream. But this heap of rubbish is set just in a spot where 
it affronts eyerybody's taste and good sense," said Kate.* 

" It is an unsightly thing enough, it must be owned,'' assented 
Fermor. " Nevertheless, I shall let it remain where it is. The 
worst defect it has in my eyes is, that it impedes my best view 
of the Hcathcote grounds. Still, it cannot be removed." 

" Pshaw! why notP A couple of men would raze it to the 
ground in one morning, and the next it might be all cleared 
away — not a trace left. Be persuaded, Fermor ; order it to bo 
done," said the Squire, as he took Cecil and Alicia away with 
him to see the fine sycamore-tree at ^tho other end of the 
terrace. 

" You will have it pulled down, will you not P " said .Kate 
Ireton. 

" Not upon any consideration," he replied, hastily, but firmly. 

" Not to please — not if your wilful cousin/Kate, makes it her 
particular request?" 

He looked disturbed — ^pained ; but he did not answer. 

Kate Ireton repeated her words yet more earnestly. 

In his deep, full voice — which always lowered under emotion 
— Fermor said : " There is not a living being — ^not a human 
power — that could make me destroy that old building. In 
saying this to you, Kate, I show that nothing can move me in 
this." 

There was somewhat of even solemn appeal in his manner, 
yet Kate could not refrain from persisting. " You show, what 
you have always shown, that there is nothing capable of moving 
you from one of your iron purposes. I am not accustomed to 
ask in vain ; and I ask you to knock down an ugly ruin, a blot, 
an eyesore; why not do a reasonable thing, and grant me a 
favour for once P" 

" I have told you that, if for any one breathing, I would do 
this for you, Kate. But there is more than mere idle will and 
pleasure, or carrying a foolish point, at stake. A pledge, not of 
earth, depends upon my keeping faith in this. Listen, Kate, 
and I will tell you why I cannot have yonder building de- 
stroyed." 

^[No matter" she said, lightly ; " I have no curiosity. That 
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is not one of my errors. I hare not the least wish to hear this 
mighty secret. Pray keep it, as you keep your resolutions, 
inviolate. I thank yon, however, for one wisdom you have 
taught me. Never more shall Xate Ireton beseech aught at the 
Iron Cousin's hands. As the lady in the play says: 'You 
teach me how a beggar should be answered.* " 

She turned away, with a half-playful curtsey, to join her 
uncle and the others, leaving Fermor looking deeply hurt. But 
he mastered his discomposure, and went forward to fulfil his 
duty of host and entertainer. 

There was a luxurious collation of cold viands and fruits 
spread beneath one of the broad shady beech-trees on the lawn, 
near the base of the terrace-steps, leading from one side of the 
old mansion, and of this Fermor Worthington now invited his 
guests to partake. The bland, midsununer atmosphere, the 
eating in the open air, the beauty of the spot, the freedom and 
unrestraint of the smiling talk, conspired to make it a feast — a 
rural banquet to those assembled. They more than once de- 
clared they had never enjoyed a day more completely to their 
taste. 

" Confess that this more than rivals Italy, Kate ! *' exclaimed 
Cecil. " Do you remember our melancholy large party at 
Pratolino P The huge conventionality, the ungenial profusion, 
the tiresome merriment P Defend me from an overgrown pic- 
nic, ye gods of festive comfort ! " 

" The place itself was beautiful, — ^most beautiful," said Kate. 

*' It was ; but the chief beauty of Pratolino is, in my eyes, its 
extraordinary likeness to an English pleasure-ground," said 
Cecil. " It has just that green wildness, combined with trim 
order and cultivation, so perfectly characteristic of England, so 
seldom seen in parched-up Italy." 

"Blaspheme not!" laughed Kate. "You know I cannot 
bear a word against Italian perfection." 

" Save when we have what is still better — ^English perfection," 
said Cecil. 

" Pity it is so rare ! Once in a hundred years,- perhaps, we 
have such a perfect day as this, such a perfect open-air meal, 
such perfect association, in such a perfect scene. I allow, when 
you do attain English perfection, there is not its equal. But 
when, alas ! do you meet with it ? Oi\co 'm \>. <ict!^ssrjr 
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*' ** The more precious and choice, being so rare I Let ns make 
the most of its aloe-like bloom and beatitude," said Cecil, true 
to his propensity for enjoying the present in all its brightness, 
undulled and imdisturbed by one shadowing thought of past or 
future. 

The conversation flowed on gaily, good-humouredly, in 
sprightly, careless ease, each one feeling 'the force of Cecil's 
pleasant philosophy. 

I At length they rose irom table, the Squire proposing that 
Termor should show Cecil Lascelles the interior of the fine old 
house ', its spacious drawing-room, its noble library, its suites of 
wainscoted apartments, its lofty hall, its corridors, galleries, 
and staircase of polished oak. 

*' And you must not forget to show Mr. Lascelles that in- 
teresting picture which hangs in the ' lady's morning- room,' as 
it used to be called. I hare a perfect recollection of that sweet 
paintipg, and of the room itself,'* said Miss White. '* I quite 
dote upon that room; it is so charmingly old-fashioned, so 
quaintly furnished, so altogether nice ! '* 

" An odd corollary ! a singularly forceful, expressive climax ! " 
said Kate Lreton. " What a strange word you have found to 
sum up your admiration of that room, Alicia." 

" Don't you think it nice, Kate P " asked she. 

" Not at all ; I think those were nice strawberries and cream, 
nice nectarines, nice iced plum-pudding, nice jellies, we had just 
now ; but that room I should as soon think of calling nice, as of 
saying that Westminster Abbey was a nice cathedral ; or the Alps 
were nice mountains ; or that Bacon was a nice sweet writer." 

" Most salt and savoury, rather ! " laughed Cecil. " But let 
us go and see this favourite room of Miss White's, and we'll try 
and find out the true epithet for it, amongst us." 

" And you must see the picture, — quite a lovely portrait,— 
and so like the brother," whispered Alicia White, in her arti- 
culate aside. 

Kate Ireton, while the rest gathered, round the painting, sat 
quietly down, a little apart, with her eyes fixed absently upon 
the object opposite to her, which chanced to be the old inlaid 
cabinet, that had so often attracted her childish speculation as 
to the wonders it probably contained. 

^^ What IB it engages your attention} Kate, dear, and prevents 
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your coming to see that exquisite picture? " said Miss White, 
advancing towards her. " Oh, I see ! that handsome cahinet. 
It is magaificently wronght ; and IVe no doabt contains some 
yalnable curiosities. I dare say you will grant us a peep into 
its treasures, Mr. "Worthing ton, amongst the rest of the beau- 
tiful things you have been showing us to-day in your castle of 
enchantment." 

" Willingly," replied Fermor, taking a small bunch of keys 
from his pocket, and applying one of them to the lock. • " It has 
been in the family since no one can tell when ; and has been a 
repository of all sorts of odds and ends in its time. There are 
a few coins and medals worth looking at in one of the drawers $ 
and in two or three of the others, some good shells." 

On opening the outer doors of the cabinet, they revealed 
within, a double range of side drawers, between which there was 
a recess fitted up in pigeon-holes for papers ; and along the base 
there ran a shallow drawer, which occupied the whole length of 
the inclosure. 

With exemplary patience Fermor Worthington gratified 
Miss White's eagerness to peep into one after the other of these 
various receptacles, pulling out drawer after drawer for her, 
answering her numerous inquiries, and satisfying her minute 
inquisitions relative to their contents. But there was one which 
she perceived he invariably passed over, evading all hints, and 
parrying all attempts to have it opened for her inspection. This 
was the long shallow- drawer beneath the rest. At first she 
thought his not following her lead was accidental ; that he either 
did not notice or did not understand her hints ; but when she 
became aware that his declining to open this drawer was inten- 
tional, her curiosity became excited, and rose to an almost un- 
bearable pitch, from the stimulus of finding itself perpetually 
frustrated. 

At length she made a dash at procuring her own relief; but 
just as she was going to draw it forth herself, in an easy,'take- 
for-granted way. Termor Worthington laid his hand on hers, 
saying : " Pardon me ; there is nothing there that will interest 
you — nothing to see." 

" Fermor, Cecil and I are going to the stable, to have a peep 
at your stud," said the Squire. 

•* 111 go with you," replied Fermor. " liltva!&"^\i\\ft>^^«s^^'^ -^ 
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has seen all that there is to be seen in this nest of curiositied, 
and can dispense with their showman." 

" Thank you ; oh, yes ! Yet stay, I want to look at that fine 
specimen of nautilus again. But don't let mo detain you. I 
can examine it quite well by myself." 

He drew forth the drawer of shells containing the one she 
mentioned, and went away with the Squire and Cecil. Xate 
Ireton had gone to the old nook in the window-seat, and was 
lounging peaceably there, looking up at the picture, when she 
heard Alicia say, " Nothing to see, indeed ! it's all but empty !" 

"Why, you surely have not opened that drawer, Alicia, 
which you found he did not show you himself! " 

" Why not P He didn't forbid me to open it. And, after all, 
there's no reason why he should. There is literally nothing to 
see in it. Nothing whatever, excepting an old riding-whip," 
said Alicia White, as she closed the draWer again. " He could 
not have cared whether I opened it or no ; but he had begun by 
not opening it, and therefore persisted merely for persisting 
sake. I begin to think you are quite right, Xate, in calling him 
* the Iron Cousin.' He's monstrous impenetrable j but somehow 
he's only the more charming and manly for it. Many men have 
that way with them. They think it dignified. But with a little 
patience, a woman knows how to win her way through all that, 
to humour him, and get him to be not so dignified and im- 
penetrable towards her; and that's all she need care about. 
And I'm sure he's so very handsome, and so gentlemanly, and 
so altogether — altogether — nice (you'll laugh at me, Kate, dear, 
but I don't mind that, from you), that he's worth any woman's 
trying to please." 

Miss White might have run on to any length ; for, since the 
words " an old riding-whip," Kate had not heard one syllable of 
what she was saying. Her thoughts were involuntarily busying 
themselves with the question whether this could be the whip 
she had believed thrown away ; but which was thus locked 
apart and kept from indifferent eyes. 

"Don't you think so, KatoP Why, what a brown study 
you're in." 

Kate started. " Don't I think what P " she said, rousing her- 
self from her fit of abstraction. 
"Don't yon think Mr. ^\oTODAT^^loTL is worth a womaa's 
trying to please ? *' 
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" It depends upon the woman," answered Kate* 

" But any woman, I mean. He's so very Landsome and dis- 
tingnished-looking, — he might be a nobleman, from his air, — 
that any woman might feel proud to endeavour to find out his 
tastes, and to accommodate herself to them, and to please him, 
in short, in every way she could." 

' " Some women would bo too proud to do anything of the 
kind," said Xate. 

" You think it mean to try to please, Kate. Now, I think it 
only a woman's duty ; it is so right, so proper, 'so becoming in 
us women to render ourselves as agreeable as we possibly can to 
those who are our natural protectors." 

*'It may be very wise, very prudent, and even extremely 
becoming, Alicia ; you have a talent for looking, speaking, and 
acting becomingly ; I have not. I can only be natural ; and I 
believe my nature is rather the reverse of right or proper, wise 
or prudent." 

" You don't do yourself justice,— you don't, indeed, Kate, 
dear," said Alicia White. But here are the gentlemen returning ; 
let us go and meet them.' 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. ": 

"And how did my darling sleep through all the roar of 
thunder last night P" said Matty, coming into her young 
lady's room, according to custom, the first thing in the morn- 
ing ; for Kate Ireton, knowing how it would pain the faithful 
creature's heart to see herself displaced by a younger attendant, 
had never taken a waiting-maid, but remained contented with 
Matty's dressing. "Did the lightning waken youP It was 
very strong. Ben tells me it. has struck more than one tree in 
the park ; and he did hear that it has knocked down a good few 
at Worthington Court, besides the old ice-house ; and that it hit 
one of the lodge gates. It's lucky you and master, and the rest, 
was returned home afore the storm come on." 

" The lightning has done mischief at WorthingtonP " exclaimed 
Kate, rapidly. 

" Not up at the house, deary ; only about the place \ wcA^^^ 
great mischief there. That old ramBhacW© Ve^-Vovxa^ ^^^^ ^*^ ^^ 
consequence} it was as well down as Tvp, OT "Vi^VX^x \ «^^tJ^s«^^ 
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always said it was quite in the way, stack wli^e it was ; and as 
for the lodge, it was only the gate, — ^not the lodge itself, where 
the keeper and his wife and child live." 

"And now, Mattykin, dress me in no time, for I want to 
know how uncle rested." 

" And how am I to dress you as you ought to be dressed, 
pray, this day, of all days in] the year, if I'm to do it in no 
time P " said Matty. 

" Why, what day is this, that it should have me grace it with 
extra care in my hair-brushing and ooUar-pinning P Oh, ay, 
true, — ^my birthday! You would remember it, Mattykin, 
wouldn't you, if all the rest of the world, like myself, 
forgot it P" 

" To be sure I should, darling. Quite a different day it was, 
—the birthday itself, I mean, — the day you were bom ; black, 
and bleak, and sullen, and cold, for all it was summer-time. 
But then it was up in the north, you know." 

" Now, Matty, give me my cuffs ; and now, one last pin ; and 
then one kiss, — or half a dozen, if you will, — and then let me 
run down to breakfast, there's a dear Mattykin ; and I promise 
you to find some half-hour in the day to come up and listen to 
all the particulars you please to tell me about my baby-self on 
my first of birthdays." 

She found all the party assembled in the breakfast-room, 
including Fermor Worthington, who had ridden over to in- 
quire how his guests of the preceding day had reached home, 
and whether they were housed before the storm began. 

"This is your glorious English weather! — your 'English 
perfection,' Cecil ! " said she. " Well might you say, enjoy it 
while we may. A few hours have sufficed to change lie warmth 
and sunshine into damp and discomfort, — dripping trees, muddy 
roads, and louring sky." 

" I found the morning by no means unpleasant," said Fermor ; 
" the rain had cooled the air 5 the thunder and lightning had 
cleared off all [sultry oppression. The drops sparkling on the 
boughs were pleasant to the eye, and the leaves looked saturated 
with the welcome refreshment. My horse and I quite enjoyed 
our early ride." 

" Fawnfoot has probably imbibed some of his master's 
9traDge tMte for disagreenblea," Iwi^hed Kate, " or he would 
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not like plodding through sludge and mire to pay a duty visit at 
seven o'clock in the morning." 

"The early hour shows it to be no mere ceremonial call; 
moreover, it has a double pleasure, instead of a simple duty, for 
its object. The one I have already had, in learning that you all 
got home well ; and the other I now take, in wishing many happy 
returns of her birthday to Kate, and to those who love her." 

" Is this your birthday, Kate, dear P Let me wish you joy," 
said Alicia White. 

** Of what P Of being a year nearer to being 6ld and ugly P " 
laughed she. " But I thank you for your kind wish, Alicia, 
though I dare say it involves my reaching that dire condition." 

" Which is remote enough from your present one to let you 
contemplate it with a very comfortable degree of indiflference for 
a long while to come," said Cecil, in the same tone. ** The age 
of eighteen can afford to look steadily at the prospect of wrinkles 
and white hairs. Distance wonderfully softens its terrors." 

" That was a very fair craft-bait, Cecil, to fish out my age. 
I give you credit for your artifice ; but it shall not succeed." 

" Kate giving credit to anything that has a hint of artifice in 
it ! " said Termor. " She is plainness and straightforwardness 
itself." 

" I merely admit its ingenuity ; while I show my disapproval 
by not suffering it to gain its end," she said. 

" And what if I ask the question in blunt, downright form P " 
smiled Cecil. 

" You would be likely to get a blunt, downright negative, in 
return," she answered. ** And there would you be as far as 
ever from attaining your object, after having committed the 
rudeness of putting a question which in no form is reckoned 
discreet." 

•* Discretion may venture an inquiry where Sincerity risks 
nothing in satisfying it," replied Cecil, gaily. "Ten years 
hence. Discretion might hesitate, feeling that ho put Sincerity 
to the test, and tempted it to belie its nature by playing false to 
its sister. Truth, and having recourse to some distant kinsfolk 
and poor relations, called White Lies ; but, now that Sincerity 
can answer honestly with perfect safety, Discretion asks ques- 
tions, fearless of being bid to add the prefix of IN t^\ia&TissaNfc^ 
for his pains." 
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" But Discretion can count on his fingers, or reckon in bis wise 
head ; and when the ten years are over, he will have added np a 
sum to Sincerity's discredit. No ; there is nothing for Discretion, 
if he wish to preserve his character, but to hold his peace, lay 
his finger on his lips, bid his tongue keep still, and his curiosity 
be quiet." 

" Discretion is silenced, if not convinced," said Cecil. 

The post-bag being here brought in, and found to contain 
letters for the Squire, Cecil, and Alicia, they were left in peace 
to peruse them; Kate sauntering over to the window-seat, 
whither Fermor soon after followed her, 

" No riding, such a dank, dismal morning as this I " she said, 
looking ruefully out upon the steaming earth and moist grass ; 
with the sun veiled and misty, threatening every moment to 
withdraw his countenance, and yield the day to the dominion of 
rain and shower. 

'* Then we must try and spend a cheerful, pleasant one in- 
doors ; no great difficulty with such materials at hand. Three 
or four people assembled together, who like each other, who 
have tastes and opinions in common, yet who are sufficiently 
dissimilar in character to difier amicably and contend play- 
fully, can always contrive to pass their time in happy inde- 
pendence of time, place, or weather," said Fermor. 

" Yet weather is a serious drawback to perfect enjoyment," 
replied K&ie. " Even when comfortably and snugly housed, the 
looking out upon a bright, sunshiny day, is a very different 
affair from looking forth upon dreary, pouring wet. The one 
is an intensely delightful enhancement of holiday feeling ; the 
other is a cruel damp to it." 

" That is because you have a lively imagination, a sensitive 
temperament, and are of an impressionable nature," replied 
Fermor Worthington. 

" There's one of the advantages of being of an iron constitu- 
tion," she rejoined. " Such natures are impervious to effects of 
weather, exempt from climatal and atmospheric influences, 
insensible to seasonal changes, unsubject to ascendency of earth, 
sea, or sky. Yet sometimes the elements compel even these 
stubborn impenetrables to yield, and submit to their decrees, 
and confess that the powers of the air transcend their small 
mighty power — of will. I heat tViat \«At nigjit's lightning struck 
the old ice-LoasCy and levelled it "^itli ^q ^wxtA. "^^'Wasas^. 
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poirer was to avail in overfcfiirowing it ; but eyen iron wills must 
be content to give way when tempests exert theirs, and enforce 
it with a thunder-bolt." 

" It was struck, but not thrown down ; scathed, but not de- 
stroyed," said Fermor, quietly. " What damage was done is 
this morning being repaired j workmen are now employed 
restoring the roof, which was the only portion injured." 

" Why, this is very midsummer madness ! A fit of strange 
iron delirium. A kind of disease for which we shall have to 
invent a cure — a feropathy ; or we must discover and prescribe 
some medicinal waters the very reverse of chalybeate. Truly, 
cousin mine, I fear for your sanity." 

" Can you not understand, that there is some grave reason 
beneath this apparent caprice of obstinacy? Kate, hear me 
seriously, while I explain to you the truth." 

** Not T, indeed ; I am in no humour for serious talk to-day ; 
let us give the rein to nonsense, let's indulge in nothing but 
absurdity ; since you have begun the morning by what appears 
to me to be the height of both. It well suits the present occa- 
sion—your whimsical cousin Xate*s birthday. Come, good 
people," she added, turning to the others ; ** if you have finished 
reading your letters, what say you to passing into the next room, 
where we shall find the last new packet of books and magazines 
from town." 

" And where we shall find something else, I fancy," whis- 
pered the Squire to Fermor Worthington, as they followed 
Xate, Alicia, and Cecil, into the oak-parlour, as it was called ; a 
large, handsome apartment, which formed their principal sitting- 
room. ** 1 heard the men bringing it in, the first thing this 
morning, before we were up. I wonder how she'll take it ? " 
added he, with a little doubting laugh, that betrayed some anxiety. 

'* Let us see," said Fermor, smiling, and advancing with a 
firm, quick step. 

Kate had scarcely entered the room, ere she perceived the 
important addition to its furniture. "A pianoforte !" she ex- 
claimed. " The roc's egg I The very thing which, if I had 
allowed myself to indulge in princessly sighings for impossible 
possessions, I should have desired I The very thing of all 
others which, if any fairy godmother had given me my choice^ 
I should have picked out to ask for \ *' 

q2 
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' As slie ran her fingers over the keys, bringing out its fine 
tone, and attesting its first-rate excellence, she said : " And yet, 
ah, you naughty uncle ! Instead of letting you see my delight, 
I ought, I believe, to scold you, for laying out your money 
upon so expensive a purchase for your Kate's birthday present." 

'* 'Tis none of mine, Kate,'* said her uncle. 

** No ! " she exclaimed, looking up in extreme surprise, 
which covered her face with a sudden blush, vivid, and very 
beautiful. 

" No," replied he ; "it was Termor's thought ; it is his gift." 

The glow of colour still in her cheeks, and her eyes beaming 
with its bright effect, Kate went forward, and put her hand into 
Termor's, saying : — " It is none the less welcome. I say the 
strongest thing I can, in saying that, I shall prize it quite as 
much as if it had been uncle's present." 

Her manner, her words, had something of the simplicity and 
earnestness of a child. As a young girl, Kate had seemed older 
than she was, by her ability in expressing herself; and now, as 
a grown woman, a certain straightforward, child-like way that 
characterized her, often made her petulance and perverseness 
pass off more gracefully than they otherwise would have 
done. 

Fermor Worthing ton held the given hand in both his, as he 
said : — " Thank you, Kate 1 Thank you, Kate ! If it bring you 
but half the pleasure your frank acceptance has given me, the 
roc's egg will have kept truer promise than its original." 

** And I suppose you expect me to play, with these cramped 
fingers P " she said laughing, as she withdrew her hand. " How 
came I to venture them within the Iron Cousin's grip, knowing 
it of old P He lames you, and then thinks you qualified to do 
justice to his gift. Reasonable dealing, truly ! But I'll do my 
best to pleasure him, for once, in spite of his iron treatment, 
since he has so greatly pleased me." 

She sat down, and accompanied herself in the air she knew he 
best liked ; and then rising, she begged Alicia to give them his 
favourite sonata, which she named. 

" My dear Qhild, I am glad that you took Termor's gift so 

kindly," said her uncle to her afterwards, as she was hanging 

over the instrumeiit> and letting her fingers wander caressingly 

aad UDgeringlj up and down its ivory smoothness, as if its very 

ich were pleasant to her; ** do yo\3L'WiiO^,\'^«&\iaNS. ^t^\ 
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yott mightn't Approve, when you found it wasn't mine, but 
Fermor's." 

« Why not P " said she quickly. * 

** Because you know, my dear, a pianoforte costs a great deal 
of money 5 and as you've often found fault with me, when I lay 
out what you think too much on a present for you, I didn't 
know but you might object to Fermor's doing the same thing." 

" Oh, I've no mercy on his pocket," laughed she ; " he's made 
of gold — for all he's the Iron Cousin." 

** He has a heart of gold," said the Squire. 

" Being made of gold, the heart's included, of course," she 
said. " But you know, uncle, with regard to the costliness of 
the gift, — ^had it been a piece of music that came to but a shil- 
ling or two, I should have accepted it 5 why not this P The 
pleasure of a gift is not in its cost ; why should the difference 
of price occasion any hesitation in the acceptance P " 

" Quite true, my Kate," said her uncle. 

" Feeling, too, that if I had a mind to give my cousin some- 
thing I knew he liked, I should not think of the price, if it were 
within my means, I had no diflBlculty in taking his present, be- 
lieving that he felt just the same thing." 

" Once more, — thank you, thank you, Kate," said the low, 
earnest voice of Fermor Worthington, near to her. 

" I did not know you were within hearing," she said ; " but 
there is the comfort of always speaking as one thinks, after the 
fashion of your plain-spoken cousin Kate ; no need to fear being 
overheard. Contrary to the usual fate of listeners, you have 
learned something that does not displease you, it seems." 

" That pleases me more than I can express," said Fermor. 
<' It has proved to me that my cousin Kate has the right-minded 
simplicity in her way of thinking about money -matters, which 
she always had ; and that she does the Iron Cousin some justice, 
though she so often seems inclined to be hard upon him." 

" Oh the stickler for justice ! " she exclaimed. " And pray 
with whom should I be hard, if not with the Iron Cousin — my 
own Iron Cousin P Nothing will make an impression on some 
substances but their own equi-hardness. It is diamond cut 
diamond, between us two." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



The pianoforte in the oak- parlour brought large addition to 
the pleasure of the circle at Heathcote Hall. Alicia White was 
untiring in her readiness to oblige her friends with as much of 
her really admirable playing as they desired ; and they were not 
sparing in their demands. It was a source of genuine delight to 
them all, with one exception. This was Cecil Lascelles, who 
cared little for instrumental music. He had great enjoyment in 
vocal music, and was no contemptible singer himself. He had 
a sweet-toned, manly, tenor voice ; sang well in tune, and with 
good taste and expression. He was especially fond ot the 
Italian school, both in opera and church music. While the 
Squire and Fermor Worthington got Kate to sing one of the 
divine airs of Handel or Mozart, and incited her to master 
more of them for their gratification, Cecil would lure her back 
to some of their old Pergola favourites, reminding her of the 
Prima Donna's scena in such a piece, or that bit of soft chorus 
in another, or that perfect trio in a third. When Miss White 
played — were it the finest concerto in her collection — he would 
sit it out, merely resigning himself to its continuance, but evi- 
dently without one spark of enjoyment. On the contrary, when 
Kate stumbled out, ever so imperfectly, her reminiscences of 
opera music, to please him, he would listen with interested atten- 
tion and thorough pleasure. She would sometimes, laughingly, 
bid him remember that she was avowedly no musician, and that 
she found it impossible to repeat all the numberless beauties he 
went on recalling to her memory 5 but he persevered, and 
insisted that she, " of course, could recollect them, if she would 
but try." 

h. " I recollect them, yes ; but to play them, or sing them — ultra 
cosa ! '* she said. 

One evening he ran up to his room, and returned with an 
armful of pianoforte scores of different operas, which he had had 
sent down from town on purpose, as he said, that she might now 
have no excuse, since Miss White would be so kind as to play 
the accompaniment for them, while they could pick out what 
thejr liked to sing. They went on. iot ^om^ e'7ening;8 thus, 
ich to Cecil's delight, tunnng ovet WNeft,\i\ffiacL\\i^\i\\A\«tft 
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and there, skipping the bravoras, leaving out the bass songs 
and duets, eschewing the too great difficulties, and pouncing on 
all the melodious passages and favourite scraps. This heteroge- 
neous medley was all very entertaining and charming, no doubt, 
to themselves, who could supply from memory and imagination 
the gaps that were lefl, and the hiatuses that they ruthlessly 
made, but was much less amusing to their hearers. Miss White 
found means to escape from her post of accompany is t, which 
did not at all suit her to fill^ and left them to potter out for 
themselves as well as they could. But this did not a whit dis- 
turb them ; they were now too far entered upon the dear delight of 
looking through music familiar to them through pleasant remem- 
brance ; and every one who has experienced this can understand 
their enjoyment. 

The Squire — as usual, when any gratification of Xate*s was 
in question — ^soon learned to accommodate himself to the 
change, and gave up hearing the sort of music he liked, for the 
sake of seeing her interested and pleased. At first, he much 
missed the nightly game of chess, which Cecil used to play with 
him; but this was supplied by Fermor Worthington, who, 
finding his old friend sitting beside the chess-table one evening, 
with the pieces ready ranged, and vainly awaiting the advent of 
Cecil, then deeply engaged with Xate at the piano, volunteered 
to become the Squire's antagonist. 

Alicia White established herself and her mother-o'-pearl 
work-box dose beside them, with the avowed purpose of watch- 
ing the game, and endeavouring to learn the moves ; and thus 
evening after evening passed away, more satisfactorily to two of 
the party than to the others. 

** Fermor, my boy, if I did not think you rather allowed me 
to take a few pieces just now, I should triumph in that glorious 
check-mate I have given you!" said the Squire, on one 
occasion. ** I suppose it's too late to begin another game ; and 
yet those two have not finished their batch of music. What 
cormorants your amateurs are I Never tired of their favourite 
morsels! But let them go on. She enjoys it ; that's enough!" 

" Are we never to have any more of Miss White's delightful 
playing. Squire P " said Termor. " She is grown chary of in- 
dulging us now." 

" Not in the least, I assure you* 1 wa. %.V. i^ *C\\fi«^ -ts^sssS?. 
wUliDg to play as much as you aud l\ie ^i^^a ^^^jQcafeX^^iT^ 
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Worthing ton. But——" And she looked expresaiTelj to- 
wards the instrmnent. 

There came a pause in the music soon after ; and then Fer- 
mor Worthington went up to Kate, and said : " Miss White is 
kind enough to promise us a sonata this evening." 

" I would not for the world disturh you, Kate, dear ! " added 
Alicia, as she fdUowed to the piano ; ** but as Mr. Worthington 
asked me to play, I cannot refuse." 

** Certainly not ; I have been very thoughtless — ^very forget- 
ful," said Kate, earnestly. " We have monopolized the instru- 
ment shamefully^ Cecil, in our attempts to recall bygone 
pleasures, and have thus neglected an actual one. We are 
punished for our pains, being ourselves the greatest losers; 
otherwise, I should apologize to you, Alicia, for my apparent 
rudeness." 

There was something in this speech which spoiled Fermor's 
pleasure upon hearing Kate speak with so much sincere 
courtesy. He did not analyze what this something was ; he 
did not know that it was the sound of the two little words 
" we " and " our " which coupled herself and Cecil in a mutual 
delinquency. He only felt the impression, without asking him- 
self its source ; and he was soon occupied in attending to 
Alicia's playing. 

** I have not forgotten, my dear, that the little bird is to have 
his share of the pleasure he has procured us," said the Squire, 
when Alicia came to the close. " Will Huntley is passionately 
fond of music, as I told you ; so T have asked him and Mrs. 
Huntley to dine with us, and spend the evening here, to-morrow, 
to hear you play ; and I am sure you will gratify him and us 
with all your favourite pieces." 

" With the greatest pleasure, dear Squire ! " replied Alicia 
White. 

Mr. Huntley was a regular country squire and sportsman ; 
the only thing upon earth he really cared for, besides hunting, 
was music. That he was excessively partial to, and possessed 
native good taste in his preference for the best of its kind. 
During dinner, he appeared merely the good-hearted, easy, gos- 
siping neighbour he was ; but when evening came, and with it 
music, he was awakened into intelU^eiice awd enthusiasm. His 
conversation was chiefly county c\vvti-c\ia\. TRV;\i V\^ ^^ ixviTx^ 
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Heatheote, and an occasional good-humourod joke with the 
jonnrr people ; whilst Mrs. Hnntley was superbly affable, in 
purple satin and pink topazes. 

"Young Baddeley is now Sir James," said Mr. Huntley. 
"The old baronet's dead, and left the young 'un a mint o* 
money." 

" IVe often heard you speak of the Baddeleys, Will, but 
never happened to meet either father or son," said the Squire. 

** He's a wild young chap, they say ; but IVe nothing to do 
with his morals, not being his godfather, you know ; and as his 
dad and I were school-fellows, why, he has always been wel- 
come, whenever he has chosen to come over and stay with us. 
Talking of dying rich — there's one, we know, will cut up for 
something handsome ; I shouldn't wonder, a good round sum. 
Old Scrimpum, I mean ; he must be a warm old codger ; he's 
always been so cursed close and hugger-mugger ; and he's made 
a pretty penny in his time, I'll be bound. What should you 
think he's worth P " 

•* Not a single sixpence, I should say," said Kate. 

** MJ^ dear Miss Ircton ! Why, he has sixteen thousand 
pounds in the Dingleton Bank alone, to my certain knowledge !" 
said Mr. Huntley. -?* :• : «• 

" Oh ! he's rich enough ; but you ask what he's worth. Now, 
if you'll take my valuation— not sixpence j at least, I wouldn't 
give sixpence for him, the miserable animal I He refused a 
pound to a charitable subscription for a poor widow woman, that 
Dr. Meadows and uncle both asked him to contribute to," said 
Kate, " giving as his reason, that he didn't choose to encourage 
begging impostors. As if women became widows expressly to 
excite compassion, and impose on good nature." 

Mrs. Huntley beguiled the tedious period in the drawing- 
room, while they were taking coffee and expecting the gentle- 
men from their wine, by a magnificent account of the approach- 
ing grand public ball, of which she was to be patroness, in 
conjunction with five other leading county ladies. " It will be 
quite a superior and select affair," she said. " We intend to be 
very particular and exclusive in the issuing of tickets. We 
sh£dl only grant them to applicants giving the most respectable 
and unexceptionable references." 

" Meaning those who can pay for tticvc \A^0«j5i\a> "^^^eJ^ ^st^^» 
ablx, and not trudge there on foot, 1 ipTeawm^r ^^\^^^^» 
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<< I mean that tradespeople, and other ineligible persona, will» 
of course, be refused cards," said Mrs. Hantley. 

" Those who can't dance, or can't enjoy society, for instance," 
obserred Kate. *^ All ill-looking, lame, or crippled folks rank 
among the ineligibles, of course. No hump-backed, crooked, 
or deformed candidates need apply. No entrance given to 
sprained ankles. Persons in spectacles hot admitted." 

" Why not P " said Alicia White. " I am sure I have known 
some most respectable people wear spectacles. Doctors, clergy- 
men, scientific gentlemen, blue ladies, professors of all sorts of 
ologies and ometries, often wear glasses ; which, I think, add to 
respectability of appearance, instead of diminishing it." 

" A pretty list of eligibles for a ball-room you have named, 
Alicia!" laughed Kate Ireton. " Mrs. Huntley would disdain 
having such a crew of old fogies at her ball." 

" Ay, but I've seen very young doctors and curates, and quite 
juvenUe blue-stockings, wear spectacles," persisted Alicia. 

** That must be because they're short-sighted," said Kate $ 
** and short-sighted people have no business in a ball-room. 
They only blunder about, and confuse the rest, and spoil the 
general pleasure — the general pleasure being Mrs. Huntley's 
great object." 

" You do me no more than justice, my dear Miss Ireton ; our 
chief aim is to secure the greatest possible comfort and con- 
venience with brilliant entertainment." 

" And exclusiveness," said Kate. 

" Exactly so ; there is positively no enjoyment in too mixed 
an assembly. The only way is to keep it very genteel and 
select." 

" By way of ensuring the largest amount of general enjoy- 
ment. The secret of disseminating pleasure is curious. No 
wonder that it takes six lady patronesses to organize a county- 
ball, so that it shall produce the best effect, and give universal 
satisfaction." 

At night, when the Huntleys were gone, Alicia White re- 
ed to the topic, launching forth on the delights of dancing, 
I the charms of a gay, well-conducted ball. 

I** I never was at a ball in my life," said Kate. " It must be 
ous scene ; most amusing for once or so." 
' eooUf and philoBophicaily ^ou talk of it, Kate, dear ! 
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TJiat shows jou have never been to one, or you would not be so 
indifferent," said Alicia. 

« Is it so very delightful, thenP" 

** Oh, the delightfiillest thing upon earth ! I think a ball the 
most (farming way of spending an evening ever invented. Con- 
certs, plays, operas, dinner-parties, are all nice — very nice, 
indeed ; but a ball is the nicest of the nice among amusements." 



Next day, Cecil Lascelles came into the oak-parlour,' saying 
he had been over to pay his respects to Mrs* Huntley, and to 
inquire how she had reached home. 

" And on the strcDgth of my relatioDship to an elderly gen- 
tleman who writes himself peer of England, and wears a coronet, 
the lady patroness vouchsafed to consider me qualified to make 
myself possessor of these," he said, taking four cards from his 
pocket, and laying them before Kate Ireton. ** You will, I 
hope, allow your uncle and myself to be your cavaliers, and give 
Miss White her favourite pleasure — * the nicest of the nice 
among amusements.' " 

" Tickets for the county ball ! " exclaimed Kate, with spark- 
ling eyes. " That will be a treat ! how much I shall enjoy it ! 
My first ball ! and all the odd amusing people we shall meet. 
How new, how entertaining it will be ! " 

" Aha ! our philosopheress is beginning to show her young 
girl nature at the mention of her maiden ball. Miss White ! " 
was Cecil's gay exclamation. *' Instinct is truer than reason. 
The dance in abstract, and the dance in actual prospect, have 
two very different effects." 

** You mean that the promised ball, like the mouse peeping 
from the wainscot in the fable, brings to light the real kitten 
propensity," laughed Kate. 

" Precisely so," returned Cecil. " We shall have you play- 
ing tricks before a looking-glass, and running after your ball,^ 
like the vainest and giddiest young puss that ever ocJled forth 
reprehension from tabby demureness." 

" To be sure, Kate, dear ; we all in our hearts love a ball ; 
and for my part I don't mind owning my folly, if it be folly, to 
enjoy dancing, and gay company, and a brilliant scene. And, 
talking of that, we must not forget to order our baiL-^^'%»R».* 
I shall write to town to Madame Co\VEL^\vft\.»\i^ \a-^«:^^%^^ai^ 
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and desire her to send me something distinguished and elegant ; 
I shall merely mention colour and material, and leave the rest 
to her taste — for she has perfect taste, I must own. You'd 
better let me order you a dress of her at the same time, Kate, 
dear. You may safely trust it to her ; she'll be suje to choose 
something very lovely and new ; she has the last fashions from 
Paris, and her own style is excellent. Squire, you'll give me 
carte-blanche for a ball-dress for Kate, won't youP" 

" By no means," said Kate, quickly. ** Uncle, I'll never for- 
give you, if you interfere with my dress. I've made up my own 
mind what I shall wear ; and I promise you it shall be as hand- 
some and tasteful as any ball-dress there. It shall not disgrace 
you ; it shall be worthy of Sqitire Heathcote of Heathcote Hall's 
niece. Thank you very much, Alicia, for your offer; but I 
have a ball-dress in my eye that shall all but rival yours. Take 
care it does not eclipse it." 

" I have no fear of that, Kate, dear,">said Miss White, with 
a sweet smile, serenely confident in the skill, taste, and style of 
Madame Colifichet. " But, at any rate, your uncle must let 
me order you a wreath ; French flowers are really the only ones 
fit to put on." 

" Not a spray, not a bud," said Kate, authoritatively. 
** Uncle, I insist upon it, that you leave me and my toilette 
alone ; if you dare to meddle with so much as a single hair-pin, 
I shall know that you're afraid of trusting my word and your 
Kate's taste." 

" After that, my dear, I've no more to say," said her uncle. 

" You promise me P" she said. 

" Why, you unconscionable hussy ! you expect me to trust 
your word, and it seems won't trust me." 

" I know you, uncle, and your tricks of old. If I did not 
bind you down by a solemn contract, you'd disobey, and get 
Alicia to write, after all, for a dress from town for me." 

Her uncle smiled, and shook his head at her. 

*' Come, come, promise ! " she said. 

" Well, I do," he answered. " But mind, I shall be really 
angry if you're not properly dressed. I shall choose my Kate 
to look her best at her first ball," he said. 

" I promise, in my turn," she replied. " You yourself shall 
own that Kate's dress is what it ought to be •, and I know how 
Ijigb that pledge is, knowing your und© ^«t\i\iiX\t^r 
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The following morning, while Dawson was dressing her young 
lady mistress, she said : " I've found it out for you, Miss ; IVe 
discovered what Miss Ireton's dress is to be. I got it out of 
Mistress Martha, who was as proud as a pea-hen, because she's 
to have a hand in it. A pretty one she is, truly, to make up 
anything fit to be seen. An old-fashioned body like that, whose 
notions of dress must be about as novel and tasty as the Queen 
of Sheba*s mantua*maker*s *prentice." 

" Is Martha to make up Miss Ireton's dress P " asked Alicia. 

'' To make it up and to get it up. Miss. She showed me a whole 
bundle — big enough to fill a wash-tub — of old lace, that the 
Squire had given his niece ever so long ago.. It was his mother's, 
it seems ; and I leave you to judge, Miss, what sort of figure 
a young lady dizened out in a parcel of dingy old yellow lace 
will cut. Why, she'll look like my gran 'mother, of course ; it's 
her gran'ma's lace, and a pretty granny she'll make of herself." 

** But if Martha is to get it up, it won't be yellow or dingy 
any longer ; and I know that old Mrs. Heathcote was celebrated 
for the fineness and beauty of her laces," said Miss White. 
*' I've heard mamma say she was noted for wearing the most 
delicate and valuable lace in the county ; no duchess could own 
richer Mechlin and Brussels. If, after all, her dress should be 
so very handsome and becoming ! " muttered Miss White, mu- 
singly. " She seemed to make sure of it." 

" No fear. Miss," answered the ready Dawson. " Think of the 
way it'll be put together. No taste, no style, no nothing. Take 
my word for it. Miss, it'll look like a morning wrapper, — all 
heavy and dead, like. Not a bit airy and lightsome, and what 
a ball-dress should be. Think of your own sky-blue crape. Miss I 
with the bookies of snow-drops, and the wreath to match ; and 
then, just picture to yourself the difierence. Why, you'll look 
as if you'd just stepped out of last month's mode-book — the very 
pink of elegance and fashion ; while Miss Ireton, poor thing ! 
will look for all the world like a ghost in a white sheet." 

"I should be sorry for that, Dawson," said her mistress. 
" You don't suppose I wish to outshine Miss Ireton, or would 
take pleasure in seeing her appear to disadvantage P " 
I- "Certainly not. Miss," said the acquiescent tire-woman. 
"Only, whether you wish it or no, you will outshine \ywt^«sA 
all of 'em, as sure as my name's l£\iztyi Ti^^^oxk, ^^^ *^ "^^^ 
don % that's all. I only wish I could \)0 \i\iex^ \^ ^^^ \\. ^^^^^ "^^ 
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to see how a certain gentleman, vho owns a park nearer here 
than Hyde Park, will show he thinks so, even if he don't say 
so ; though it's my opinion he will. Full dress often brings on 
a declaration, that every-day dress has kept fluttering and shilly- 
shallying upon a man's lips for weeks and weeks. Silks and 
muslins may win hearts ; but, commend me to blonde, gauze, 
and crape for bringing matters to a crisis. Walking-dresses 
and dinner-dresses do very well for falling in love with 5 but a 
ball-dress for popping the question." 

" Why, you silly Dawson I what is your head running upon P" 
said her mistress. 

" Never mind. Miss 5 what I know, I know. All I say is, if 
ft gentleman has any eyes in his head, or heart in his bosom, 
much less any mind to a particular lady, he won't be able to 
resist the sky-blue and snow-drops, mark my words." 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

" Whebe have you been this age past, Mr. Worthin irton P " 
said Alicia White, as Fermor made his appearance at Heath- 
cote Hall one afternoon, within a day or two of that on which 
the ball was to take place. " We have missed you dreadfully 
in all our preparations." 

"And what may those beP Is the Squire going to have 
another musical party, or give a gala in the grounds, or a ball P" 

"You bum, as the children say," laughed Kate. " There is 
a ball in view, but not at Heathcote. The county ball. Haven't 
you heard of it P " 

" A public ball P you are not going, Kate P " 

" Indeed I am, cousin of the iron-grave countenance. Cecil 
brought us each tickets ; and we are going in a pleasant party, 

uncle and all." " Unless my confounded rheumatism takes it 

into its head to prevent me," said the Squire. **'I've had a 
touch of it lately. I felt a twinge or two this morning. But I 
trust it won't be so savage as to tie me by the leg on the night 
of the ball, for I've set my heart upon seeing my little girl 
shine out in all her finery, and I am detetmined to go, if I can 
possibly hobble.** \ 

''And we count upon you, "Mr- ^ottoa^VysiA^^ ^K5^t\ ^^t^^ \ 
m. The more cBYti\ii^xf^irLOvx\x^x^.'^'^^^''^^^ 
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ICate and me. We shall bo the envy of the room," said Miss 
White. 

''And X haye resolved to dance mj first set, at my first ball, 
with no other partner than the doaghty Iron Cousin himself," 
exclaimed Kate.—" The girls are. determined to spoil yon, 
Termor, my boy," said the Squire. " They are actually en- 
gaging you to dance with them ; and they're neither of them 
asked me yet." 

" Ay, but I mean to monopolize you for the greater part of 
the evening, uncle, mind that," said Kate. *' If you dance, you 
dance with me, remember." 

"^1 dance, you saucy baggage, youl See whether I won't 
show you what a partner Harry Heathcote once made. Why, 
he was reckoned the best hand at a cotillon in all the country 
round." 

" Or the best foot, uncle ? Truly, it is a dapper, comely, 
neat made one to look at," she said, stooping down, and play- 
fully caressing his trim instep. " If the feet footed^it as featly 
as they themselves are shapely, no wonder their dancing exploits 
were famed." 

"And will you come over and join us, Fermor, or shall you 
go straight from Worthington P " asked the Squire. 

"IP I am not going," replied Termor, quietly. 

*• Not going I " repeated Kate. * 

"Not going, Mr. Worthington I" echoed Alicia, dolefully 
and deprecatingly. 

" No," he answered. " Many things will prevent me ; therg 
are more than one strong objection to my going." 

" And what may be the worshipful Iron Cousin's * strong ob- 
jections P' May one know themP Sublime in reason, irre- 
fragably right, doubtless," said Kate. 

" In the first place I inherit a great distaste, an aversion, 
towards all public balls. One, whose opinions had naturally 
much weight with me, not imfrequently declared that no daughter 
of his should ever set foot in an assembly of the kind. He 
averred that a woman's delicacy was exposed to undue proba- 
tion in such a scene. He said that she was either comi^elled t.^ 
dance with the first stranger who ohoae to ^et \>xea«^^^Ns^ *^^ 
m&ater of the cevemoxk\e%^ or found hetaeVl xwjAet \Jcvft TA^^'a^^^ 
ofaeeming bangbty, proud, imperious, b^ Teilos»3L» ^ ^ovi.^'Si^'^^ 
H? far share my father's feelin« on tViVa x^Wt. \!a».\. V\.^^^^ ^ 
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me pain to see any woman I felt an interest in, reduced to such 
an alternative — subjected to a similar dilemma." 

The thought crossed [Kate's mind, whether Mr. Morton 
Worthington's dislike to public balls might not have arisen out 
of the circumstance of her Own mother's having met the man 
whom she preferred. to him at one of them; but she only 
laughed as she said, ** Your family creed probably includes that 
dogmaof the fastidious gentleman in Sheridan's comedy, who main- 
tains that there's only one man a truly modest woman ought to 
have for a partner, while the rest of the couples should be made up 
of her great-aunts and uncles, grandfathers and grandmothers." 

" But the way to ensure having only one's proper partners, 
one's chosen partners," said Alicia White, " is to go with one's 
own party ; which is precisely what we hope to do. We depend 
upon you, Mr. Worthington, on this very account. If you 
accompany us, we have our own set among ourselves." 

" Pardon me, you cannot depend upon me. Since the Squire 
has announced his intention of dancing," he replied, "you 
would not pay Squire Heathcote so bad a compliment as to 
allow him to suppose that he is not a partner you would 
favour." 

" I shall be only too much honoured, if the dear Squire will 
be mine," said Alicia White ; " still I " 

" Still, she would be very well contented to have a partner 
extra, in case the elderly one should find he is not quite so un- 
tiring a dancer as of yore," said the Squire. ** Come, Termor, 
my good fellow, don't play the austere old gentleman, while I'm 
about to play the fool and the juvenile. If it be only to keep 
me in countenance, consent to forego your grave notions of 
right and wrong, for once in a way." 

** Do you think I should require pressing and persuasion, if I 
could comply, my dear Squire P " said Fermor Worthington. 
" Ask yourself, if my sable habit be a fit costume for a ball- 
room." "Many people in mourning go to balls, and dance 

too," said Alicia White. 

" I do not blame them ; they have a perfect right to do so, if 
no sentiment or feeling prompt them to stay away. But for my 
pari;, a person in deep mouinvng in. a. ball-room always strikes 
me as an anomaly^a mockery — a \k£a.T\Xe^^ \u^cyQ»v^\fc\>kSs^ — ^^ ^ 
shock to that respect and sacredneaa ^ie\o\i^?.^Q^^^«a^^^^ft \ 
o/awiTOTr common touB an. BeEidea,tiot\.o ^m\L\.oc.^Q.Tv.^x..M 
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ttpon what are, after aU, only my own peculiar whims of 
feeling upon the subject, there is another impediment to my 
forming one of your party at this ball ; it takes place the day 
after to-morrow, which is Thursday." | 

^ And do the Iron Cousin's freaks of superstition set a ban 
upon poor Thursday, in the same way that popular superstition 
repudiates Friday P " asked Kate. 

''No," he replied. "I thought you knew, £ate, that my 
Thursdays are always engaged."—" Oh, you mean thafc, in 
your usual self-addiction to disagreeables, you have made a 
point of dedicating each Thursday to the hilarity of Ditchley 
Manor $ to the lirely task of playiilg backgammon through a 
whole eyening with Sir Dullarton — the wearisomest of mortal 
men— a very slough and bog of tedious humanity." 

" Sir Dullarton proved himself a kind and zealous friend <^ 
my father's, in a strait when he had not a soul else to aid him ; 
he once, by a curious chance, saved his life in a street-brawl at 
Palermo. My father never forgot the debt— nor will his >8on. 
He forgave him his constitutional slowness and dulness, for the 
sake of his proved active goodness. My father found that, by 
granting him his own society, he could best gratify his friend, 
and return the obligation he owed him ; and when himself was 
taken away, he left me to supply his place with the poor re- 
sourceless knight;. I would not fail in this for any considera- 
tion. I look upon him in the light of a direct bequest." 

" ^d a remarkably unpleasant legacy he is ! " said Kate. 
" Like many a legacy — ^brings more trouble and fuss than he's 
worth ; more of a tie and a burden than benefit or advantage." 

*' That is less generously said than Kate's usual word8,"observed 
Fermor. " She does not ordinarily show gain to be her sole 
consideration in the view she takes of a circumstance. If she 
consult her own natural feeling, she will comprehend that neither 
benefit nor advantage-^to myself, are my object in appropriating 
Thursdays to Sir Dullarton and Ditchley Manor." 

" But, Mr. Worthington, you have not, after all, told us what 
was the pursuit which detained you so long away from us at 
Heathcote, where you have been greatly missed "«A\d.^^ ^sb^sjr}^ 
VOTce of Alicia y^hitet gliding in upon t\ie ftome^V^ wV!^«2^ 
p&me that followed Fermor's last Bpeee\x. "XoxLtKasaX* ^^^ ^ 
tliatitwaB^sometbing rery amuaiiig, or jrerj eu^ows^^*"^ 

& 
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deprired na of the pleasore of jour companj, if yoa would have 

us forgire jou." ^" Nothing more amusm^ than trying to 

gain a Toiee in a hnm-dram committee, and obtain a seat among 
a dry board of directora,** smiled Fermor. 

" Am I not right in saying that the Iron Consin has a special 
passion fcft disagreeables ? " langhed Kate. " Who bnt himself 
woold hare foimd oat sfteh a mode of spending his time, by iray 
of amusement; and setting his heart upon such things, by 
way of delights P To be sure, there is the zest of trying to con- 
quer difficulties, master impracticabilities, and obtain impossi- 
bilities, — a charm in itself to an iron disposition. And of ccMSirso 
you hare carried your point P " ■ * ' On the contrary, have been 
utterly foiled," replied he. 

"Eyyiva!" she exclaimed. "Tell us all the particulars. 
This is indeed something worth hearing ! > The Iron Cousin 

defeated ! Enchanting 1 " " Kate, Kate ! " said Miss White, 

in a soft, deprecating tone ; then turning to Fermor, she added : 
" Yes, Mr. Worthington, pray do tell us all about it ; we shall 
all sympathize with your mortification, though this naughty, 
cruel creature pretends to rejoice." 

" No great mortification j neither my pride, nor my yanity, 
nor my dignity, were interested in the matter," said Fermor. 
" 1 was merely anxious to secure this directorship, that I might 
endeavour to remove a person from an office she is unfit to fill. 
You remember * Lemon-face,* Kate P " 

" Quite well," she answered. " Was it the School-Committee 

you were trying to gain a place in P " " Yes ; the vacancy 

occurred among the directors, and I have applied to become 
one. But this morning the election was decided against me ; 
and I came here to console myself for my disappointment." 

** And instead of consolation, met with mockery and wicked 
ridicule. Fie, Kate ! I'm shocked at your wildness of raillery, 
which spares nobody ; you witty, wilful thing, you ! " said Alicia 
White, sweetly. 

" Kate deals sharp words as other ladies give taps of the fan," 

launrhfed Cecil. " She hits you a blow with her tongue, as they 

bestow raps o* the knuckles. Some women wound with unkind 

Jooks, Bome with sly, back-Vitvng "VvVnl^, ^x^^ xci^movsa whispered 

miiendoea ; but Kate Rivea "honest, o\eT\.,>QTQ^ftL-«^^x^ txs5»;\si 

iroad day-JigUt. How run^ t\ie ^aa^^^^ 
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** She gires the bastinado with her toninic. 
Oar ears are cndgei'd ; not a word of hers, 
But bulfets better than a fist of migrht ; 
We are bethiimp*d with words " 

perhaps, yet we have an open, handsome enemy, who makes no 
prei^ce of soft hitting." 

" Hianks, good ally," said Kate. " You are a stanch cham- 
pion and bold defender. As for my broad-sword exercise, my 
rapier ^J$ it moves the Iron Cousin no jot :— 

*< On him, when pertness is satiric. 
He takes it for a panefyric." 

*' It would require Conceit itself to discern panegyric in Kate's 
sarcasm," replied Fermor. "Dull iron, conscious of no other 
claim to distinction than solidity and firmness — a certain sober 
virtue and value of its own, in usefulness and reliability, cannot 
hope to find anything very flattering to its self-love beneath the 
gay taunts that are perpetually flung at its grim heaviness." 

" You show how perfectly equal it is to rebufl'the light attacks 
of steel," she answered. 

"Highly polished and well tempered as that steelis," he 
returned. " Were it less bright, or less fine of temper, it would 
be hardly bearable." 

" If it were not true steel — ^good in temper, it would snap, 
cousin mine; and you could not endure snappishness P Tell 
me, whenever my speech shall degenerate into anything so con- 
temptible," she said. " And now, Alicia, give us one of your 
most delicious adagios, to take the taste of all this out of our 
mouths." 



The day of the ball arrived. But with it came a sharpened 
attack of the Squire's enemy, rheumatism ; and when- he made 
his appearance in the breakfast-room, supported by his old 
servant Eobert, he was compelled to confess that he must give 
up all hope of accompanying them that evening. Miss White 
could not conceal her chagrin ; Cecil looked disconcerted ; while 
Kate hastened to arrange her uncle's arm-chair comfortably for 
him, and place a soft hassock beneath his feet. " My deox. 
girls, you shall not be disappomted •, X ^iSN^ \)msv\^b^ <2Jl ^fis\. 
excellent plan for jour proper escort. "KjaXft^Tirj ^^'«s, ^^V^ 
and ink, and write a note for me to Mxa. "H\>»?CVerj • \.\sss5»»^ 

a 2 
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ask her to call here in her carriage for joUf and Alicia, and 
Cecil. There will be plenty of room, for I know Will Huntley 
intends going oyer in the phaeton early ; and as the hall lies in 
her way, I shall not put his wife to any ineonyenience in re« 
questing her to fetch you. All for the best, you see, ^Is ! 
You'll have the glory of making your entry under the wing of 
the principal lady-patroness." 

The note was written and despatched ; and then Alicia White 
called upon Kate to take it in turn to entertain the Squire with 
as much music as he pleased, in requital for his kind arrange- 
ment. The morning passed thus, contentedly and pleasantly ; 
and immediately after the earlier dinner, which the Squire had 
ordered purposely to give them plenty of time to beautify, as 
he said, he despatched them both to their dressing-rooms, 
bidding them come and let him have the pleasure of seeing them 
in their full blaze of adornment, before Mrs. Huntley's carriage 
should arrire. 

'' And as the process of Adonisizing and Narcissnsizing does 
not require so much time as thatof Yenusizing and Hebeizing," 
said Cecil, '' your uncle and I will have a game of chess together, 
Kate, while you ladies take an hour or two's start of me." 

" Here's a secure Hippomenes for you ! " she cried. ** He 
yields his first yantage-step to his pair of Atalantas, secure in 
his own golden apples of conquering array, when once he shall 
have donned it." 

" Eemember, Hippomenes won the race ! " said Cecil, looking 
after Kate, as she left the room ; and when the door closed 
upon the beautiful vanishing form, he muttered, " And succeeded 
in winning Atalanta from her vow never to love, or listen to 

lover." " Cecil, you are playing carelessly," said the Squire ; 

'* your thoughts are not upon the game ; they are upon pumps 
and silk stockings, the sit of your coat, or the fit of your waist- 
coat. Why is not Kate here to help me to tease you about 
your anxiety to look killing to-night P " 

" Pardon me ; I'm all attention. See, your queen's in danger ! 
You don't perceive how my bold knight is advancing towards 
her." 

"Ay, but here's a trusty Bquite, m t\ie^ ilia.\3e of a sturdy 
JUtle pawn, at hand to rescue \ieT, obl^ Vec^ \i« «»^l^, A. ^sw3cl\» 
^vt with my queen. Hose aU m\o«m^\^«" \ 

ere waa something in bis o\d ttveiid'^ ^ot^^ K:t^\. ^Xix^-. 
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Cecil into another fit of musing. His absence of mind became 
at length so evident, that the Sqnire, sweeping his hand over 
the board, and bursting into a laugh, said, " There ! Away with 
you ! I see you're dying to be off to your room and get ready. 
Very natural 1 It isn't so long ago, but I can remember how a 
young fellow feels within an hour or two of a pleasant dance. 
I used to be all impatience myself, and thought dressing brought 
the time nearer. Boyish enough, perhaps ; but some of our boy 
feelings are not the least pleasant ones to look back upon. Off 
with you, Cecil ! I'll put by the chess-men." 

The Squire, as he dropped the pieces into their box, said, 
smilingly, to himself, "Odd enough!" And then he turned 
round, and sat looking into the fire, dreaming of a time when 
he dressed to go to just such a ball, at the same assembly-room, 
with his head and heart full of meeting this young fellow's 
mother, then a blooming girl, and himself no older than her son 
was now. He was still lost in quiet reverie, when the door 
opened, and a white vision stole in. It came forward, on noise- 
less foot, radiant and beaming, and stood before him, smiling 
in his face, while innocent pleasure and glad consciousness 
sparkled from the eyes, and played round the lips. " My Kate ! 
my dear, beautiful girl ! " exclaimed tho Squire, in a sort of 
irrepressible transport. 

She did, indeed, look very beautifuL Her own artistic eye 
and native taste had devised a robe, more graceful than any 
mere fashionable dress-maker's conventionality would have pro- 
duced ; and yet it sufficiently adhered to the mode then worn 
to preserve it firom affectation of originality or singularity. The 
richness and delicacy of the material was exhibited to the best 
advantage ; the soft lace hung cloudily and transparently around 
her, assorting admirably with the brilliancy and bloom of her 
complexion, and the graceful lightness of her figure. Amongst 
her luxuriant hair were arranged some blossoms of a choice 
heath, which had lately been sent by Fermor from the Wor- 
thington conservatory to the Squire 5 the pure waxen flowers 
blending perfectly with the snowy texture of her dress. 

At her uncle's words, ICate threw herself into his qx\&s&^ ^jssA. 
gave him a hearty, laughing hug Tand ^^etL Vu^X. '«:^^3^ "^^ 
cushion at his feet, that he might look at \kfit fiX>\A& ^^%^* 
"I>o you know that you arff paying td.^ ^oo^ \o^^ ^ ^^ 
compliment, in allowing that full-dreBB m«3fiLe% me Xi^-acoSG&s 
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slie Bfdd. " You never called me so in my moming-frocks, op 
my riding-habit, and, therefore, I must needs believe that it is 
only the gown which turns me into a beauty." 

" If I haven't spoken my thought before, it is not because it 
wasn't in my mind," said the Squire. ** I have often called you 
my own beautiful Xate to myself ; but the sight of you in that 
pretty dancing-dress, showing your white throat and white arms 
—of a still more fair white than your dress, for they have life, 
and health, and glow in them — forced the word &om my lips. 
I know it's thought very foolish and very wrong to praise young 
girls to their face, or to let them know they're beauties ; but 
still I have no fear, somehow, of making you vain, my Kate." 

** In short, in your eyes, I'm perfect, morally and bodily, dear 
uncle ! I know that ; but it isn't.unpleasant to hear it said out, 
too— by 1/ou," 

" Ay, but you'll have to bear its being said by others, also," 
said the Squire, with a little sigh. " It isn't to be supposed but 
what all those young fellows at the ball to-night will see that 
which is plain enough to an old fellow like me— -that you really 
are very handsome, my Xate. I wish I were going with you, 
to see how you'll be admired; and yet I don't know that I 
should altogether like to see it, either." 

Ho sighed again, as he stroked back her hair from her fair 
young brow, and leaned forward, and kissed it softly and fondly. 
Then he took her in his arms, and folded her to his breast, as 
he said : " I love you too truly, too deeply, Kate, ^ care whether 
you are admired or no. This is very selfish, I know, but I can't 

help it." " It is exactly my own feeling, uncle ; so that I 

have your love, what do I want with admiration P " 

" Nevertheless, you will have it — you can't help that," said 
the Squire. "No one will look upon you to-night, but will 
acknowledge — r-But I am forgetting, and spoiling all Matty's 
careful handiwork, and ruffling your smooth, glossy curls, and 
rumpling your pretty dress," he added, drawing back in some dis- 
may, at perceiving that his caresses were certainly deranging 
the order of her attire. 

" No matter ; ruffle and rumple as you will, uncle mine ! I 

dressed for yon. It is all youxa to admire and do as you please 

frith. Hare I not kept my promiac ^ la \\. Tio\. ^"Na^-^c^^^^t 

a queen — naj, eyen for yoxir niece, yoxa TL^\ft^ Wa^ ^ ^tv^W 

• ^ Jta consiBtiDg of that exquiaile \ac«> ^o^ ^.^-^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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mamma's,* and in its bemg all your own girl's planning, and 
Matty's making, under my careM superintendence. Have we 
not been skilful milliners P " 

" I'm no great judge of millinery, my dear ; but to me it 
seems perfect. However, we'll ask Cecil and Alicia. She really 

is ajudge of these things." " I'm quite contented with your 

judgment, uncle ; if you are satisfied, I am — completely." 

" But now get up, my dear, and put yourself to rights in the 
glass a little. I must have you quite neat and ready against 

Mrs. Huntley comes for you." "Plenty of time, uncle! 

Don't drive me away ; I'm very happy here." 

*' Drive you away, my Kate I I only wish I could keep you 
by me till I sent you from me. You'd stand a chance of having 
no ball — no dancing to-night, I fear." 

Kate clapped her hands. " The very 'thing I wanted you to 
say, uncle ! I mean to stay with you ; and I know you'll neither 
send me from you, nor drive me away, when I tell you I wish to 

remain." " Eemain at home I Give up the ball — your first 

ball ! No, my Kate ; that shall not be. You must not make 
mo utterly selfish. I know you wish to stay at home on my 
account : that is treating me like a spoiled child — a baby — one 
who cannot bear to see himself deprived of a pleasure." 

" On the contrary, uncle, I ask you to grant me a pleasure, 
and you have never refused me one yet. It is you who have 
spoiled me, you know ; and you are not going to begin now to 
be harsh, and unkind, and severe, and refuse me my way, and 
unspoil me, are you P " 

** You coaxing little villain ! this is how you always get the 
better of me ! " said the Squire, pinching her cheek, as she 
leaned upon his lap, and looked into his face. 

" What is Kate, as usual, beguiling you out of, Squire P " 
said Cecil, as he entered. " She succeeds in overcoming all your 
sternest decrees, subduing all your strictest resolves, knocking 
down all your most fixed measures. .How is it that, sovereign 
man as you are, you do not better know how to quell such a 
rebel traitress as that P She lies at your foot ; you have nothing 
to do but spurn her from you — nothing sooner done ; nothing 
more easy. Try." 

" You wouldn't Bay it's so easy, wexo -jow-SxiTS^i ^iwsfc^^^^ 
It's Just the very thing I can't do. 1 {eeW onx^^ Vi''«^'»^'^^^'^ 
yet I bare no more heart to do it tWu — ^\i'axL'—>i>tt»xv^<^'^'^^ 
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bare. 'Once that bussy asks me to grant ber anything, and it's 
all over with my power to refuse." 

'* Be a man, Sqnire ! Exercise yonr mascnline prerogative j 
say 'No' boldly, to that confident, smiling, uptomed face, 
looking so assnf ed in its insolent sense of power ; trample on 
that pleading, kneeling grace, which assumes a lowly attitude 
only the better to manifest its haughty consciousness of triumph ! 
Gall up all your manliness ! She lies prone before you, iempt- 
ingly ready ; strike, and yanquish ! What mercy does an ardi- 
insurgent like that deserve P Does she not look smilingly, mis- 
chievously secure P The sight is enough to drive a man out of 
his senses with— with-^with impatience. No wonder you are 
out of patience, Squire, at her defiant witchery — ^her irresiatible 
wiles." 

" I know I ought to resist her, when sho wants to coax me 
into letting her remain with me," said the Squire ; '* but some- 
how, I always give way, however I may mean to stick to my 
point, with Kate."—" Of course you do, like a good dotiftd 
nncle. You consent, and I stay at home this evening/' 

" Stay at home ! " exclaimed Cecil, a blank look suddenly 

taking place of his former vivacity and excitement. '* Yes," 

said Kate, quietly. " Then, so will I," said Cecil, hastily. . 

** That you will not, Cecil," said Kate. '* You would not be 
so rude to Miss White." 

" Hang Miss White I I beg her pardon j but I do not care 
for dancing with her, and I do care for dancing with you, Kate. 
I had set my heart upon — ^I had made up my mind to-—" 

" And now you must make up your mind to oblige me, Cecil," 
she said. " I am sure you will not refuse, when I tell you it 
will really oblige me if yon go, and seriously disoblige me if yon 
stay." He bit bin lip, turned away^ and beat his fingers vexedly 
upon the table. r' 

" You now see what I said is true, that it's not so easy to 
deny this little baggage anything, when she chooses to ask," 
laughed the Squire. " There's no resisting her. I've long felt 
it J and you're beginning to find it out, too." ^ 

" I am, indeed," muttered Cecil. 

Miss White now made her appearance, looking precisely as 
Aer maid bad predicted she won\d— ^wftl «l^ '\l ^Qi>asA ^Xav^^^ 
on^ of a fashion-hook, point-device from to^ V> V>^. ^\\BT^>3aa 
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blue crape Itnd snowdrops had receired their doe meed of admi- 
ration, Alicia exclaimed : " But, my goodness ! Kate dear, how 
JOB are muddling your dress upon that hearth-rug. Those 
beautiful flounces ! What magnificent wide lace 1 Like a cob- 
web, BO delicately fine. But you are positively ruining them, 
couching down there. They'll be so crushed — not fit to be seen 
when you reach the ball-room." 

h " Then, I'd better not go there at all 5 and that's exactly what 
I mean to do," said £ate. 

" Not go I giye up the ball 1 " exclaimed Misa White. *• But 
why did you dress then P " 

** For a whim of my own," laughed Zate» 

'' And you stay at home for a whim, too P Bea&y you are ft 
most whimsical creature altogether^ Kate dear. I ean't half 
understand you." 

. "Most likely not," she saidj "and yet there's nothing rery 
abstruse about me ; I'm as plain to be read as A/ B, G." 

" The most unlearned of scholars could make out that fair 
text ; its lines are legible enough, though euly a dunee would 
call them plain," said Cecil. 

** Don't waste your smart speeches before your time, Cecil," 
laughed Kate. "Keep compliments for the ball-room | your 
gallantry will have need of as many of them aa you can muster. 
They'll be quite in place there^ and expected from you ; but 
here they're thrown away*" 

" Hark ! there's the carriage ! " erled Miss White. •• Think 
better of it, Kate, and go with us," And she ran to the window. 

" Do Kate," Said Cecil, leaning down to her, and speaking 
the words low and earnestly^ 

" Am I to oblige you, or you me P " she Said, playfully. 

" I prefer your wishes even to my own," he said in a toli^, 
the meaning inflection of which Was lost upoli her. " Be it as 
you wiU, Kate." j;/ * «'=' ;^ 

"I knew yott wotdd not denjr itie, Cecil. You hate always 
been obliging and kind, ever since we have known each other/' 
and she laid her hand upon his^ in a simple, afleetionate manner, 
*-as a child, — a sister, — might have done^ to a good-nattrit^dw 
brother who humoured her girlish wiaViea. " K.ti^ tJkSs^ ^ «ssSi. 
perform your duty of cavalier to Mi«a 'VTViW.^v \k<^^ ciW. vtfst 
wbawl for her, and lead her down to tbe oatnag,©** 
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Cecil started from his chair, and again ground something 
between his teeth, in which Miss White's name was audible, 
with a word of one syllable before it — inarticulate, but which 
did not sound as if it invoked precisely a blessing upon her 
head. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

" And now, uncle, tell me a story, while I wind this skein 
of sewing-silk to mBud my riding-gloves with. I spied a very 
disreputable hole or two in them when I was last out with 

you," said Xate. " How am I to tell you a story, wholiaYe 

read so few P " said the Squire. 

** The very reason, uncle. Your best story-tellers are those 
who look upon life, instead of into books. There's Matty, who 
I fancy has never looked into more tban one book in the whole 
course of her existence ; she's a capital teller of a long tale. I 
often get her to amuse me with some of hers." 

"But I've little observation, and no invention," said the 
Squire. " I may have seen life, but I can hardly be said to 
have made much out of it, or drawn much from it. I'm nothing 
of a critic or a judge, I take things pretty much as they come to 
me, and I've always found them turn out very pleasantly ; per- 
haps more so than if I'd spied and spied into their causes, their 
reasons, or their natures, and asked myself a dozen troublesome 
questions as to why I liked them, and whether I liked them at 
all. I've had a very[quiet peaceful life, thank God ! and a very 
happy one, thanks to the little girl He has given me. It's a 
curious point of time in a man's life, by-the-bye, when he first 
finds himself talking of it in the past tense as a thing passed 
through, spent, gone; instead of the eager, forward look he 
gives to it, so long as he can speak of it as something to come, 
to be turned to profit, to be improved, and worthily enjoyed. 
Yet though a touch of sadness accompanies this first viewing 
life in retrospect, it is not without its satisfaction, if self- 
reproach be not there. That embitters all, indeed I . No source 
of gratitude deeper than to have been spared that fearful pang. 
AJJ may be better borne, and bettcT Teme^v^^r 
^^Few men can have more covxeo iot \\i«cV, ^^VaJwv^^ Kk^^xi ^os^.^ 
nijr uncle/' said Kate. 
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"I may not liavo been among the most erring," said tlie 
Squire ; " but I have had few temptations, few diflSculties, few 
trials ; therefore what might be virtue in one sorely tried and 
sorely tempted, is in me bare negative guiltlessness. Still, to 
have been suffered to be guiltless, while so many helpless crea- 
tures have been led into sin by misfortunes and misery, by evil 
teaching, and by want of teaching, by example, and by tem- 
perament, is a never-ceasing occasion for fervent, humble, 
happy thanks, offered within my own heart to Him who ap- 
pointed my lot, and made me what I am." 

Xate bent her face upon the hand resting on her uncle's knee, 
and reverently kissed its veined and wrinkled surface. 

" This is but grave talk for my Kate on what should have 
been her first gay ball-night," said the Squire, cheerfully, 
though his tone had been placidly cheerful all along. 

" And do you think I am not greatly happier thus P " she 
said. ** Gaiety is pleasant, but happiness is better still." 

At this moment the room-door opened, and Fermor Wor- 
thington entered.—" Fermor ! " exclaimed the Squire. 

" You ! " exclaimed Kate. 

"Nay, 'i/ou,' Kate! you here!" he returned, in the same 
voice of surprise. " I thought this was the night of the county 
ball." " And so it is ; yet I am here, you see," she replied. 

" Though I see, I can scarcely believe," he said, standing 
close beside her, as she knelt there, still couched upon the rug, 
at her uncle's feet. " That dress, too 1 How comes it that you 
are not already gone P " 

" Don't you see I'm seized with a notable fit," she said, hold- 
ing up the card upon which she was winding the silk. " Here, 
hold the skein, and make yourself useful, too. Is not this much 
wiser, and safer, and gooder now, than goiug to an idle, silly, 

wicked ball, [losing one's time, and risking one's what is it P 

oh, I remember — one's ' delicacy ? ' Now, why do you smile P 
You should look grave, and pretty -behaved, and proper, as I do, 

and as you generally do." " Why, this is the poor ball-ticket, 

degraded into a silk-winder ! " he said. 

"Yes, it was discarded, no longer^ a card available for its 
original, naughty, foolish purpose •, bo 1 tclsc^^ \\. ^er^^ tk^ -^^^Kssa. 
for turning every thing to useful pro^t, Mi9Lm^^c«a.,«».^^^'^^^ 

Ms evening." ''And this iB a very BQ\>et ^x^^e^ ^cw.^^ 

chosen to play sobriety and tiBefulneBB va» "V^. \a ^VKfe^^^^^^^ 
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rout sober tlioiiglits, and to substitute I know not what wild 
idle ones. Is it quite wise to wear it P " 

" Do you wish me to change it — ^to put on a soberer one P " 

she asked. He was not attending to what she said. " Is it 

quite in your professed spirit of wisdom and propriety to wear 
such a dress to sit at home and work in, to sit upon the floor in, 
to play the Cinderella in P Will not the white dress be sullied, 
or the purer and fairer white be scorched P *' he added. 

" Does the fire scorch your neck, your arms, my Elate P " said 

the Squire. " If you^think they run any risk, uncle, I'll send 

for a shawl," she said. 

** 1 think it would be a pity to cover up that pretty dress, my 
dear, don't you, Termor P " 

** What do you think, unele ? Your opinion suffices me." 

*' 1 think you <san just as well draw back a little from the heat 
of the fire, if you find it too much for you," said the Squire. " It 
is not every one, like myself, that can bear a fire nearly all the 
year round." 

Elate withdrew, as he suggested, seating herself upon a low 
stool, by the side of his arm-chair, and just within its shadow. 
" The Iron Cousin has not told us how it chances that we are 
favoured with his unexpected apparition at Heathcote this 
Thursday evening," she said. 

" Sir Dullarton sent over word that he should not expect me 
to-night, having an appointment with a gentleman from town on 
business ; and as I happened to learn that another rheumatic 
embargo had been laid on your liberty, Squire, in consequence 
of whieh you would be unable to leave the house, I came over to 
play a game of chess with you." 

" Thank you kindly, my dear fellow, for ydur thought of me. 
What a fortunate petted old chap I am, to have two such 
hearts to spoil me ! Here's Elate, stayed at home to take care 
of me, and make me comfortable, and amuse me, dressing all 
the same, that I might see how she would have looked ; and 
here are you, Fermor, come to see after me, and keep me 

company, lest I should be lonely." " Kate gave up the ball 

for your sake ! I knew there was some such motive beneath 
Iier pretended whim," exclaimed EeTmor, in his ardent voice. 
'^ Bo you can't give me credit iot even «^ -^w^vc^^ ^\.QlTtf:\.^ 
bMy, or prudence, or wisdom, or ani ^^^^^ ^"^^^ ^^^^^^.r «as\^^ 
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The voice lowered into still deeper ardour, with a l^muloiiB 
breath that increased rather than abated its earnestness, as 
Fermor said, ** I would fain give you credit for — I could almost 
beliere, that yet another reason had its share in inducing you 
to stay away from this dance, this public ball, £late. Am I 
hoping too much P you thought of me— of my words P " That 
tone, as usual, went straight to her heart ; and as usual, the 
strength of appeal roused her spirit of resistance against 
the emotion, as .well as her perverseness towards him who 
caused it. 

" You deem it too incredible a hope that I should be swayed 
by anything approaching to right or reason," she answered * 
lightly. " You are wise ; never presume too much up<m your 
cousin Kate's listening to either, for a longer space than it takes 
to think of a wilful rejoinder. And so you dreamed that your 
worship's iron opinions, backed by one in posthumous marble^ 
weighed with me." 

"Zate," said Fermor Worthington, almost sternly, "as 
many taunts as you please to myself ; but I will not suffer so 
much as the hint of one towards him who is gone. When ha 
was alive, I would never permit him to be the object of your 
vivacity of speech ; now that he is dead be assured that I will 
still less endure it." 

** And you believe that granite influence is to hold its primi^ 
tive force, unchanged, over others as well as yourself? If you, 
as a dutiful son, think it necessary to allow this cold, dark 
shadow to exercise its ascendancy over your actions, why should * 
any one else think themselves bound to the same observance P 
Especially so mercurial and flighty a creature as myself. Do 
not believe it, cousin mine ; I hold myself fairly and freely 
excused." Fermor turned away ; and in his calm, self-contained 
manner, asked Squire Heathcote if he would let him set the 
chess-board. 

"EhP What, my dear fellow P Eeally, I believa I was 
almost dozing off ,into a nap, while you've been helping Kate to 
wind her skein ; but, since it's finished, we'll have a battle. 
Let's see, whose was the last game between ua? M-vca, 'V 
think." 

Wh£ji Alicia White and Cecil LasceUea c«caft'Vi«u<?K. ^Tcpsa. *^^ 
ball tbejr found[tbe party thus quietly aeaU^ \ ^* ^c^^^ ^^oi 
Fermor still deep in chesa, Kate engaged mtti aAoooV 
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Miss White, in higli spirits with her evening — during which 
she had shone as an undoubted county belle, attired in a 
style to show her father's riches and consequence, and her 
own supremely fashionable taste — ^was wakeful, talkative, gay, 
and coquettish. She seemed inclined to indulge still the Tein 
inspired by the scene of the last few hours ; and Fermor Worth- 
ington became the subject of all her engaging attacks, and win- 
ning blandishments of sweet words, soft looks, and pretty speech, 
under cover of telling the Squire all the particulars of the 
delightful dance. 

" Not that I should have felt so reluctant to leave it, and 
'^ comply with Mr. Lascelles' broad hints that he was ready to 
come away whenever I pleased, and his scarcely polite eager- 
ness to show how willing he was to return, had I known who 
was here," she said with a significant glance. " But I thought 
that there was no chance of our seeing you at Heathcote this 
evening." 

Fermor quietly 'explained the reason of his not being at 
Ditchley Manor ; and then added : " Your cavalier was less 
attentive than his fair partner had a right to expect, then." 

" Nay, I expect nothing, I exact nothing from Mr. Lascelles j 
his courtesies are perfectly indifferent to me," said Miss White. 
\ " But common gallantry required that he should pay sufficing 
attention to the lady whose escort he .was for the evening," 
smile^ Fermor. " Cecil Lascelles is generally not wanting in 
such observances. No one more prompt in fulfilling the ordi- 
nary matter-of-course politeness of society than he. I cannot 
think what could possess him to fail on such an occasion as 
this, when his assiduities were especially demanded. No 
wonder you complain. Shall I call him to account for his 
remissness P " 

" You are laughing at me, Mr. Worthington ; but I assure 
you I neither looked for his attentions, nor felt hurt at not 
having them ; still less ' complained * of him. I only wondered 
at his caring so little for the charming ball. It really was a 
charming ball ; and would have been perfect, if— if— one other 
partner had been there." 

"Ay, the poor Squire's attack i^aa x^x-Biiou&lY timed, to pre- 
vent him from enjoying the dance ^e \k»A Vi«^Lfc\lar«KK^\ftV 
said Fermor. " But he and 1 \i«^e ^aaae^ «3Di>aKai^>s^ ^ ^s5^ 
evening together, thanltB to the mtexea^ ol a^jwaa ^iiMX.\a^V^ 
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whole BatioDS breathless while a match was pending."-—" And 
only think of Kate's giving up her first ball for a fancy to stay 
at home and finish a book she was absorbed in. Dressed and 
all I Yet at the last moment, she would not go, because she 
remembered an exciting third yolome she had to read. I couldn't 
make out the whim she talked of, then ; but now I understand. 
It was doubtless that book." 

As Miss White looked towards Sate, she thought she now 
also understood why Cecil Lascelles had been so indifierent 
about the ball, and so eager to leave it. With his elbow 
touching the back of £atc's chair, he was leaning over the 
book the held, and talking to her in a low voice of what she 
was reading. 

" Kate might strike a stranger as capricious and whimsical, 
and odd-tempered, and a little wilful ; she might seem so to those 
who know her less intimately than .we do," continued Alicia 
White, speaking pityingly and considerately; " but by us, who 
are aware how immensely she has been spoiled, how invariably 
our dear old friend the Squire has indulged her, and given way 
to her, it is hardly [to be wondered at — we can make allow- 
ance. She is a dear, sprightly, delightful creature, — with all 
her faults!" 

" All her faults ! " exclaimed Fermor. 

" Her one fault, I should say ; which is quite to be forgiven, 
considering how it has arisen. In spite of it, Kate is really a 
very nice girl ! " 

"She's—" Whatever Fermor Worthington might have 
been about to say, he checked himself suddenly ; and picking 
up a glove Miss White had dropped, presented it to her. As 
she drew it on, one of her numerous^bracelets came unclasped ; 
and after an ineffectual attempt to re-snap it herself, she held 
forth her arm to Fermor, sayirfg : — " Will you be kind enough 
to fasten this troublesome clasp for me P I cannot succeed in 
making it meet." 

" Pity the Iron[Cousin did not repair to the Assembly-Eoom, 
instead of coming here, when he got leave of absence from 
Ditchley Manor this evening," said Kate Ireton, raiainq; Vsa^ 
eyes from her volume for the firat tVm© %mQe ^^\\ft»Wj^^'^'^ 
up. " Think of the Joss to the yo\mg\ady-3LWvcet^\ "^Vvis. «5i 
wqniaition bo much g^allantry and aaaiduVty -voviXiiVv^^'^^^'^'! 
hem ! Who could have believed t\ierade,TOXv^ tel^Xs^^^ ««^ 
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of playing the part of partner P WLo^would have^imaginediife 
so calculated to shine P Who beliered it so well versed in carpet 
duties, and accomplished in ball-room offices and qualifications P" 
— ^ — "You have made a slip in your figure, Kate," laughed 
Cecil ; " chalked floors, not carpets, are usual for ball-rooms." 

" No matter for a slip in the figure, since I am not dancing,'^ 
returned she. " Had I been at the ball, I must have minded 
what I was about. There's the superiority of home. One. vmj 
say or do just what one pleases. A trip of the tongue, or of the 
foot, brings no ill consequences ; a false [metaphor, or a light 
word, pass unheeded in one's own room, and with one's own 
friends; whilst abroad, in company, the least false step, the 
merest heedless movement, may have its harmful effect." 

" Ball-room associates demand nothing beyond graceful car- 
riage and good dancing," observed Fermor, with his grave smile ; 
^' home Mends look for something higher and better." 

" And 80 neither watch for failure, nor spy out deficiencies," 
she retorted. " Uncle mine, you are nodding off again. No 
wonder ; these late hours will not do for us stay-at-homes. I'll 
ring for Eobert, and the chamber-candles ; and we'll wish our 
guests good night and good rest." 



:: CHAPTEE XXXII. 

It was late the next morning when the party assembled at 

breakfast. "Mr. Worthington, although you cannot plead 

the fatigue of last night's ball as an excuse, yet I think yoa aro 
suffering from headache this morning," said Alicia White. 

" I am sorry to be looking so ill as to warrant the imputa- 
tion." he answered, smiling. Kate was bending over her 

uncle's chair, arranging cushions ; so that the slight start, and 
furtive glMice towards Termor's face, at Miss White's words^ 
were unseen. 

" Although you will not own it, yet I am persuaded it is the 

case," continued the latter. "You gentlemen are much too 

bravfi and manly, and indiffeTent to i^^ixi, ever to admit yoa ail 

aajtbing, until yon. are compeWedio o¥rTi'50x«%^w ^fw'Krv5g(!&» 

mdiapoaed. Yoq, are paie, aad yout eye!kVw^^5)a».H.\««!n\ss^ 
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watch poor d^ar papa's looks, and find out when he has one of 
his bad headaches, for me to be mistaken in the signs." 

" Since you pronounce me ill, and determine to make me an 
invalid, whether I will or not, I suppose I must submit to your 
fiat," said Fermor, composedly, showing as little as he could of the 
annoyance with which he found himself and his looks the theme 
of Miss "White's observations, and the subject of general remark. 

*' That is right," she answered. •' And now I must have you 
submit to my prescription and follow my advice. You must sit 
down quietly here, with your back to the light, and^ take a cup 
of very strong tea, which 1 will give you." 

" I generally find cofiee relieve headache, when I chance to 

have one," said Fermor. ** That is quite a mistake, I assure 

you," returned Miss White. "I have often heard papa insist 
on trying cofiee, and many people maintain that it is the best 
cure ; but there is nothing like tea, very hot, and very strong." 

** "Why not listen to excellent counsel — advice gratis," said 
Kate ; " unless, indeed, the iron obduracy hold against friendly 
interest in his health, as well as against most other pleasant 
things." Fermor silently took the offered seat by Miss "White. 
She was in the habit of presiding over the tea-equipage at one 
end of the breakfast-table, while Xate Ireton poured out the 
coffee at the other. As Fermor took the smilingly-presented 
cup from Miss "White's hand, Cecil said, — "And now give me a 
cup of your exquisite fragrant-steaming beverage, Kate. Coffee, 
to my taste, as far surpasses tea, as glorious rubious Burgundy 
transcends your cold, pale, starveling Ehenish. Only a German 
can find anything to laud in his sickly, yellow Ehine wines, in 
comparison with the generous warm * south ' ; as only a Chinese 
Hong merchant can uphold Souchong or Bohea against Mocha 
and Berbice. Save at Heathcote, I have never tasted in England 
my favourite berry-scented drink as it should be. On the Conti- 
nent you get coffee ; in our own dear island you get either 
embrowned water or mud composed of grounds. Your coffee, 
Kate, might be sipped with closed eyes, and 'make us fancy 
ourselves at Florence again." 

"And with this blessing," said the Squire, — "that '5<ot. 
wouldn't have to open them to brush off a m^ii\ft.^ o1 ^^^ «s^ 
and mosquitoes that come buzzing and -woxrjm^wcoxwA'^^ssy.^ 

''There is this of good in the little toxmexiU icro. xJy^'^^^^ 

a 
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nncle," said Kate; "they give you warning, by their fwry 
trumpet, when they are about to commence their attack.** 

"Yes, plague take *em, they do ! ** said the Squire. ** Many 
a time my night's rest has been broken by their shrill pipe close 
to my ear, sounding its ill-omened song." 

"A stirring reveille, that's all, uncle! " 

"An evil threat, infallibly fulfilled," he answered. "Kate! 
•—Kate ! — ^your partiality for Italy will make you even defend 
its pest of stinging insects ! " She laughed, and replied,-— 
" Well, I give up the gnats ! Happx the cause that has only 

one drawback to be admitted." " What have you to say on 

behalf of the earthquakes, Kate P " said Fermor. " Can you 
plead anything in their favour P " 

" They're formidable stumbling-blocks, I own," she answered. 
"I tremble at the thoughts of setting up any safe or steadfast 
defence for them. I'm afraid there's nothing stable to be 
advanced on their ground. I yield before the earthquakes, for 
all my relationship to a certain substance renowned for fortitude 
and firmness." 

" And now, having swallowed my draught like an obedient 
patient. Miss White, permit the good boy his customary lump 
of sugar, with a little cream and cofiee upon it," said Fermor, as 

he moved up to Kate's end of the table. " Is the headache 

better P " she said, as she filled up the cup he held towards her. 

"It Was never bad. I did not sleep well, which may have 
occasioned the ill looks that Miss White was so kind as to 

interpret into illness for me." " But you were paler than 

usual ; she was right there," said Kate. 

" Did you notice how I — did you see me P I thought you 
were looking another way when I came in, — that you were 
attending to your uncle, Kate," he said, with more of hurry in 
his voice than it usually had. 

" Yes, I was," she answered ; " but don't you know that 

women have the faculty of looking one way and seeing 

another? They're like flies— -with eyes, or sight, all round 

their head. There's your doctress, now, for instance, with 

her eyes fixed upon the urn before her; but she's looking 

sharp out to see that you dou't ttaii^igtG^^ otdfttE, You're 

under regimen, you know, dou't eTtcee3k.\io\rcA^, C^Q>a^.O«L\a 

vour place, where you can be ^WAxm^xo^^ix m^^vi^ t^x^'' 

Bat I don't own myself iW," eoid'BeTmoT, _ -^ . 
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" Sick people are always unruly, and unwilling to do wbat 
they're ordered/* she returned.— "Do you assume tlio 
responsibility of ordering me, and ensuring my cureP" he 

said. "Not I. I know too well the odium that attaches 

to interfering with another person's professional case," said 
Xate. "Eetum to your original physician, as in duty bound." 

" Mr. Worthington, when the breakfast-cloth is removed I 
want you to lift me down that fine book of engravings — the 
* Views of our British Cathedrals,' " said Miss White. " It is 
in the next room only ; shall we all adjourn there P " 

They went into the oak parlour, — Miss White, by question, 
comment, appeal, manoeuvre, contriving to keep Fermor in 
attendance upon her and the book of prints ; until he resolutely 
broke away and joined Sate and Cecil, who were at another 
table ; she copying music, and he speaking of the time when 
they heard it together abroad." 

" Kate, shall I read you the new poem I told you was just 
come out P " said Fermor. " I see it is among the last book-parcel 

from town." " No ; don't let us take you away from what 

you are about," she replied. 

" I am about nothing. I am an idle man ; I want you to give 
me employment," he replied.) 

" Your late employer is wondering why you quit her service ; 
she has not done with you yet. Gro ; Alicia will find you occu- 
pation. I've none for you," said Kate. 

" Let me read aloud ; you said, the other day, you could copy 

music and listen at the same time." "But don't you see I'm 

listening already to talkP and good talk is worth good read- 
ing, any time. Books are excellent companionship ; but con- 
versation is even more sociable than books." 

" Then let me partake of what I will allow to be yet pleasanter 
than what I proposed," he said, drawing a chair near her. 
" What was your subject P " 

" This glorious composition ; it is full of fire, and vigour, and 
dramatic effect. You should have heard La Eosa in it, as we 
have ; and seen her play it, too. Her acting is as great as her 
singing ; and that is saying much," saidCecW." 

" It IS a great performance" returned Yexmot . ^* ^^^^^^^^^ 
ilie part here in England last season, aud \ T£i«A^ ^ ^ovssi^ ^ 
goiuff each night she played while 1 was Vdl TiOudoTir 

s 2 
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" Were you in London this winter P Then you could leire 
your — ^leaye home — ^though not to come abroad/' said Kate, 
.-quickly. 

"We went to town for a short period together. X.was 
anxious to have the best medical advice upon the case ^oA 
could be procured; and my father consented to oblige Me by 
going up to London and consulting several of our most emineiit 
physicians. The opera was among the few amusemenis he 

cared for, and we frequently went." "My dear Squire," 

said Alicia White, " the morning is sunny, and beautifully warm ; 
a little gentle _tum in the rose-walk will do you good. You 
shall lean upon my arm. Let me have the pleasure of attending 
you. And here is your cane ; and here is your garden-hat." 

" La Eosa herself couldn't act the part of a perfectly charm- 
ing young lady to greater perfection ! " smiled Cecil Lascelles, 
as Miss White led away the Squire, with a great parade and 
display of sweet behaviour, and pretty attentions, and becoming 
ministry to age. " Played to a nicety ! No one can aay the 
lovely Alicia is not an accomplished actress, although she is lost 
to the stage and the public at large ! 'Tis a thousand pities so 
much talent should be confined to so limited a sphere. How- 
ever, she herself is evidently too modest to think so ; and is as 
lavish of her art-powers in her own private circle of friends as 
she could be, were a theatre her field of action." 

"We treat her with scarcely more respect than it is the 
custom to observe in discussing the merits of a public favourite. 
Her back is scarcely turned, ere we make her our theme," said 
Termor Worthington, with his grave smile. 

" I ought to apologize for treating a friend of yours with so 
little ceremony," said Cecil, frankly, to Fermor and £ate. " I 
forgot that she was related to you both ; and, indeed, her being 
a guest here ought alone to have secured her from my freedom 
of remark. But I don't know how it is — those sugar words, 
that honey look, and that soft, creep-mouse manner of hers, 
disturb me beyond any tartness and blufihess I ever encoun- 
tered. There's something perfectly exasperating to my peculiar 
uatore about such uniform sweetness. But, forgive me; 
I'm transgressing again ; " aud Vie laM^ked at his own yehe- 
mence, 
"Fon ought to direct yoxw aipo\og5 c\sie^i V^V^tVvwjottSi;' 
Baid Kate. •« His was the reWVe. "So ^oii^^x % ^>oft' % tw i^sw 
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lady after his own heart. Such a pattern of perfection as Alicia 
White — so perfect in propriety, so perfect in amiability, so per- 
fect in lady-like or ladyish conduct, so completely the model of 
what the Iron Cousin would have a woman to be — she must bo 
quite to his taste." 

" 8he is neither to my taste, nor is she by any means what I 
would have a woman to be," said Fermor. 

Xate's brightest and most beaming look flashed across her 
faoe ; but she kept it steadfastly bent over what she was about. 

" No ! What fault can you possibly have to find with her P " 
exclaimed Cecil. 

** Nay ; I have no better reason for my want of taste," said 
Fermor, with his peculiar grave smile lurking in his eyes, ^ 
" than that she is neither more nor less than Miss White of 
Egg — ^ham." Again the bright flash crossed £ate's cheek and 
brow ; but still she neither moved nor spoke. 

" * By no means what you would have a woman to be ! * " 
pursued Cecil, reverting to Fermor's words ; ** why, what would 
you have in a woman, if it be not the qualities that characterize 
the fair Alicia P I thought it was only my own luckless, truant 
disposition, that found anything to dislike in such feminine per- 
fection. I thought you, like most men, admired sweetness and 
gentleness, and mild consideration, and a soft voice, and an 
assenting speech, with sympathy and interest in look, manner, 
and tone P " 

" I do," said Fermor, composedly, though increasing in fer- 
vour as he went on. " But insipidity is not sweetness ; silliness 
is not gentleness ; indiflerence is not consideration ; a silky mur- 
mur is not a soft voice ; a perpetual agreeing is not assent ; a 
vacant, meaningless, vapid languish is not warmth of interest or 
sympathy. Alicia White is an incontestably faultless young 
lady, but she does not fulfil my idea of that glorious and, per- 
haps, most perfect- of God's creatures — a womanly woman." 

There was a pause ; the pause that frequently ensues in con- 
versation, where one of the talkers has spoken in the unmis- 
takable^ tone of deep and powerful feeling — more especially 
when he chances to be of grave temperament^ ai^d. \!A2ci^:^^s^ 
calm manners. ** Come, let us have a p«ff\.\cv!^!Kt ^e.%ctv^'<Sss^ ^^ 
jrour beau'ideal of womanhood," said CeciXt ^\i \asX., X^sgo^G^* ^ 
repfy. 
''Excuse me; I hold it too sacred a t\xeme ^bO\ie^ ^^^"^^^ 
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with mocking lip,*' said Fermor, in a manner which he made as 
correspondingly playfal with Cecil's as might be. 

"If the Iron Cousin speaks, no fear but the lip ahall be 
sombre enough, in all conscience," said Slate. " Fray let us 
have his sombre, sober sentiments upon what a woman should be. 
He'll supply what he deems the proper degree of reverential 
gravity, while we'll engage to receive it with due mirth."—— 
" Scoffers are not fit audience for a devotee proclaiming his 
solemn faith," answered Fermor. — " Solemn, indeed 1 " 
laughed she. 



When the Squire returned from his garden walk, Kate 
observed that he looked [heated and fatigued. She left her 
copying, and went towards him, insisting that he should lounge 
in his arm-chair, and rest ; adding, that if a little nap crept 
over him, he was not to be unkind and repulse it, and pretend 
that he didn't want it, and bid it keep its distance, under a 
notion of being very virtuous and non-somnolent. She ordered 
it so that the conversation should continue, yet in such a tone as 
might not interrupt the sleeper. Her own subdued voice set 
the example to the others; and this quiet, equable murmur 
had, as she intended, rather the effect of lulling than of disturb- 
ing him. 

He was much refreshed when he woke up, and chatted away 
with all his usual cheerfulness and good-humoured heartiness. 

" You have often bid me choose some ornament as a keep- 
sake, uncle mine," she said, playfully, as she leaned over him, 
and fondled his grey hair, admiring its thickness, and softness, 
and silvery sheen, as the light fell upon it from the nearest 
window. ** You shall give some of these locks for a bracelet." 

" Some of my hair, child ! why, I'm as grey as a badger ! 
There might have been a time when Harry Heathcote's brown 
locks were worthy to figure on the arm of a fair damsel who 
should have done him the honour to wear them ; but now, what 
should you do with a bracelet of this grizzled, frosty stuff P " 

" Frosted silver, uncle ; I like it, that's enough."J 

''Pooh, pooh, you jade ! you're joking ! " 
*'I'm BO far from joking, tliat -jou ^\i«3X ^\ TCka ysv -^^t^ 
■"^-^as, angry earnest, if you peTa\alm1cet\Jl^^xi^'ttkSi• Xav\.V«N<6^ 
and over, pressed me to Vave a ^^-cceX ^l \x«^^\.^ V \qt:\ 
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care a straw for ; and now I have found out something I should 
really prize, you won't let me have it." 

" Give me a kiss, you baggage ! and have it as you will." 

" The old termination to all our ^differences, uncle ! You'd 
far better begin there, knowing you will always hare to end 
there. It would save us both a vast deal of trouble, and you'd 
get your payment in advance, — a kiss at first, instead of at last. 
Cash on demand ; ready-money business ; a prompt caress, 
instead of booking it against me, and being brought to book 
yourself. It would be but asking and having then, for you as 
well as me." 

" And what shall the clasp bo P " said Cecil. " How say you 
to rubies. Squire P Would they not contrast well, both with the 
hair of the bracelet, and the arm it is to embellish ; or pearls, 
for harmony's sake P " 

" 'No, no ; nothing so showy as the one, or so washy as the 
other," said Kate. 

" Diamonds would shame the homeliness of the rest, I sup- 
pose," said the Squire. 

" Certainly, uncle; the glitter of brilliants would ill assort 
with the home thoughts and home happiness that will be woven 
into my bracelet" 

"Why not let the clasp be of plain goldP" saidFermor; - 
" what could so well typify the donor's solid sterling qualities P " 

** I am already represented in my grey locks," said the Squire. 

" I'll tell you what, uncle ; I think I'll have an iron clasp. It 
will make a good guard. It will be strong, stem, grim, unrelent- 
ing ; no fear of the fastening giving way and coming loose ; it 
will be odd, uncouth, ugly ; no fear of any one being tempted 
to steal my bracelet. Yes, I'll decide upon having an iron clasp 
to it. I thmk I have seen such, curiously wrought i I'll spare 
no pains to get one, or to have one made for me." 

*' 1 think it would look very well ; it will be in good keeping 
with the iron-grey hair," laughed the Squire. 

"And form a rich dark relief against the lily whiteness it is 
to set off," said Cecil. 

" I rather think it is adopted with an eye to some aufihL«^^^<(:K>r 

is it not, Kate P " Fermor said. " Its gtvve %^tv&\>^ Sa ydNksAs^^ 

as a heigbtener to the silver hair and t\ie WiO^ ^fi«xB.» ^crra^.^*^ 

enhance their pure simplicity of \)eauly ^1 ^^ ^'^'^ ^tos2>^ 

Jack of attraction," 
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" Ay, it is cLosen tis a foil ; a staid, doll, lustreless, unsiglitl/r 
but useful and worthy object, well fitted for its purpose of keep^ 
ing all firm and fast. Virtue, and morality, and propriety, and 
decorum, and stem duty, and all the cold, uncomfortable, hai^i 
austere goodnesses, are embodied in an iron clasp. Iron it 
shall be." 

As Kate concluded, she cast one glance at Fermor. He Ihul 
moved away, and was looking down in silence, with his lips -set 
firm, as he drew a book of prints towards him, and b^^ id 
turn over the leaves. 



CHAPTEE XXXIIL 

A MOBKiNa or two after this, Kate came flying into the room 
where her uncle sat with Fermor Worthington, who was reading 
the newspaper to him. Fermor had been staying ihe last few 
days at the Hall, and talked of returning home that afternoon. 
" Now, uncle, listen to me," she said, eagerly. " First, there's 
your kiss, for having granted my request ; and, secondly, I'll 
tell you what the request is." 

** Well, what now, hussy P " " Uncle, Matty tells me Ben 

is in disgrace; that he has been guilty of some neglect or 
forgetfulness ; that he omitted to obey some order you gave 
about Chestnut Phillis's mash. Is it so P ". 

" Yes ; that lad is very careless of late. I don't know what's 
come to him," said the Squire, with a displeased look clouding 
his face. '' He used to be the most punctual, orderly young 
fellow that one could wish to have about the horses. But he 
has for some time past been so dull, and stupid, and forgetful, 
that I've determined to read him a lesson. I was obliged to 
speak very sharply to him this morning when I visited the stable, 
and threatened that the next time I heard complaints of him he 
should go," 

" Go ! what, Ben Dimble ! the boy who used to lead Shetland 
Bobby — ^your Kate's little pony, uncle P " 

" If he don't behave better — if he's guilty of any more such 
blunderB-^yea" said the Squire, alouVXy. 
" The lad's very unhappy, unde •, "ULaXX.^ \^^ xsi^ V^^ ^\a 
hang hixaaelf, to think Wa offended ^ou. Xcwx wi^r^ ^^^^^ 
and threat of dismissal, have a^moaV. \>toVeTi \3:^&V^w^. ^^^^ 
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to take Lim some kind message from you ; to tell him you're 
forgiven him* and will overlook his remissness this time, on con- 
dition of better care in future. Let me take the poor lad some 
comfort, uncle.** 

'' No, no ; he don't deserve it. Let him smart a little. It 
vrill do him good," said the Squire. " Uncle, look at me," said 
Kate. She took his face between both her hands, and held it 
close to hers, while she gazed straight into his eyes, and then 
gave him ihree or four hearty kisses. " You monkey ! how dare 
you get the better of me thus P " smiled the Squire. 

" Because it is the better, uncle. Good for you,'ibetter for 
me, best for poor Ben" And away she flew, laughing, on her 
errand of grace. 

** The lad hardly deserves to be let off so easily, though," said 
the Squire, the shaae of displeasure crossing his face again as 
he thought of Ben's delinquency ; " he ought by rights to have 
been left to feel the sting of my just reprimand for a few hours 
longer. It would have taught him that I don't choose to be 
trifled with." 

•* Th^i why did you yield to Kate's pleading ? " laid Termor. 
•' It was a piece of kind-hearted sympathy on her part, no 
doubt ; but if yon felt that it was undeserved — ^you who knew 
the merits of the case, while she could not judge them cor* 
reetly,— why did you not withstand her entreaties P Besides, 
forgive me, my dear old friend, but indeed you do wrong to 
give way so entirely and uniformly to Kate's wishes, whatever 
they may be. It feeds her wilfulness, her love of power. It 
makes her arbitrary, exacting. It fosters the single point of 
imperfection in her character. You should know when to deny 
her, for her own sake ; and from the depths of my soul I affirm, 

I speak but for her sake." " Ah, my dear fellow, it's easy for 

you to say this " 

" Easy ! " was echoed within Fermor Worthington's heart ; 
though by no uttered word did he interrupt the Squire. 

'* But you'd And it as difficult as I do to resist her, were she 
to plead to you as she does me." 

" Difficult, but not impossible," was Fermor's rei^l^* 

"Naj, impossible," returned the Sqavte/* «» ^wi^ ^^^^-^ -. 
VTBrejou tried as I am. Were you to ief\ >}dlo%^ ^cJSN.'Vtcv^ 
yarls drooping over your £&ce, — ^to Bee tlioae ^^«3t «^c^Vi^ 
fto xour8,^to have that fresh rosy mouWx ^VCfiCvsv «x^^»5 
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your own, pouring out its gentle yet earnest, playful yet pressing 
entreaties, you'd own, as I do, that there's no answering her in 
any other way than as she wishes.*' 

Fermor drew a deep inward breath ; and then he said, in a 
low voice, "I should find strength, courage, by thinking of 
herself mate&d oi her beauty." — ^"Ay, but her beauty is so 
much part of herself, that I can't separate them for the life of 
me," said the Squire. ** You, my dear fellow, are, as she truly 
calls you, the Iron Cousin, and have all the requisite fimmess, 
and self-conmiand, and rectitude of judgment to distinguish 
accurately, and to act consistently ; but I, alas ! can only loye 
her, and therefore indulge her," 

" Love her, and therefore restrain her, in all tenderness, in all 
afiection, you should say, dear Squire," said Fermor. 

" I might say it, but I fear I should not do it," laughed the 
Squire. Miss White now came in, proposing to take the Squire 
a turn in the garden, as the sun shone full and warm upon the 
rose- walk, she said. But just as she had brought him his stick, 
his gloves, his hat, and all the other etceteras she judged fit to 
equip him with, Kate returned : and finding her uncle about to 
repeat the expedition which she thought had before over-fatigued 
him, taken just at noontide, interfered with the arrangement very 
peremptorily ; and, in her eagerness, used some not particularly 
ceremonious or polite expressions to Alicia White for proposing it. 

" As you please, Kate, dear," replied she, with an air of meek- 
ness and injured innocence ; " but the dear Squire will bear me 
witness that he said he enjoyed his walk the other day, or I should 
not have thought of asking him to repeat it. I imagined you 
were engaged, too ; that you wanted to stay and hear Mr. Wor- 
thington read, and would be glad of some, one to attend your 

uncle in your stead." " I can fancy nothing that could make 

me glad to be away from uncle, or pleased to see any one else 
supply my place near him," said;Kate, haughtily. 

" No need to put yourself in a pet, Kate, dear, or to speak 
with such a princess air," returned Miss White. " Poor little I 
only wished to offer my services, in case they could be made 

useful or agreeable." " When they are either— to me, I'll 

ask yon for them," replied she. 
"Kate I " exclaimed Fermor, m a vo\<ie >t)tift.^TXi^\<&\ist ^\«s?v.. 
*'A spark of anger from your e^eaX" f^^i€> ^^^- 
" S track out of them by yout \iasa,Vax^^o^et «v^^^\i>^^\ft. 
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he returaed. " By my flint against your iron, good cousin ! " 

she replied, with a laugh. 

" Ob, pray don't let me be the cause of getting, poor dear Kate 
into disgrace ! " said Miss White. " I can quite forgive her any 
little fit of temper. She don't mean it ; it's only her way. To 
give her time to recover, I'll go and take a turn in the garden 
by myself," 

A silence followed Miss White's departure. At length the 
Squire said,''' My Sate, what made you so bluff to poor Miss 
White P What had she done to affront you P " 

" She did not affront me — she never means to affront any 
one ; she's only too civil, too fearful of giving offence. It is that 
which provokes me in her." 

" But you really should not let your feeling provoked make you 
behave uncourteously, my dear. Bemember you are in your own 
house, my Kate, and should never forget what is due to a guest." 

"Anywhere — to any one — Kate should forbear from other 
behaviour than becomes her as a lady — as a woman," Fermor 
said, in a quiet tone. 

« Then, you mean to say my treatment of Miss White was 
unbecoming either lady or woipan P But no wonder you reprove 
any one who dares to speak less than obsequiously to Alicia 
White." " I am not thinking of Alicia White ; I am think- 
ing of you, Kate," said Termor, gravely. 

" And what of me, pray P Sayout your thought, by all means." 

" That, for Kate's own sake, I would beseech her to set a 
guard upon her freedom of tongue ; to bear in mind how ill it 
befits one like herself to be thus ungracious ; to reflect, in time, 
that a woman who speaks thus trenchantly, thud intemperately 
—•who can be so rude, so imperious, so careless of wounding the 
feelbgs of those with whom she is in constant intercourse-— 
weakens the regard of her friends, and, instcadof their feeling it 
a privilege to know her, she becomes not pleasant to live with." 

" And what is the saying of such harsh things as] these but 
rude P" she returned. 

" Not rude ; candid." «« Hair-splitting ! " 

" JSTot so ; I can clearly define the line between rudeness and 
candour. The former is merely a vent of ^igleetL— «s^ «is&st^ 
selfish feeling— a total disregard of those o^ o\Xi^t% Vo. K5aa^'2^'?3L 
to oar own; but candour has for the am oi \^% Ix^t^ «^^«^^^ 
the welfare and amelioration of tlioso mt\i ^VomVt ^^^^'* 
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** PreacLing I " There was a pause. 

** I cannot bear to see my Kate vexed ; I cannot have her 
roughly chidden," said the Squire. 

** I have hardly the right ; I own I seem, even to mjrsetf, 
scarcely warranted in taking this tone of admonishment; but 
on the strength of our relationship, and, still more, out of the 
sincerity and warmth of my esteem for Kate's finer qnalitteSi 
together with my conviction that the force of her character is 
such, that it could effect its own cure of its single defect, if it 
chose seriously to undertake the task, I venture to speak out 
thus plainly." 

" And why should she undertake anything half so "trouble- 
some P " said the Squire ; " when she's very delightful as she is, 
notwithstanding her one defect, as you call it. In spite of 
Kate's occasional freaks of wilfulness — ^like my chestnut mare- 
she's thorough-bred." 

" It is because she is thorough-bred — a noble creature — ^that 
we would fain see her without a single blemish," returned 
Fermor. 

"You want perfection! — which is rarely seen in man or 
horse, still less in woman or mare," laughed the Squire. 

" The rarer, the more precious, when it is attained," . said 

Fermor. " And Kate could attain this perfection, you mean 

to say P " pursued the Squire. 

" I do. Kate might be anything she wishes to be." 

" He says I have force of character sufficient to achieve great 
things, you hear, uncle ; but it is clear he believes it to be a 
Herculean task of remove, from my present state, to perfection," 
said Kate. " He thinks me far enough from it now." There 
was no reply ; and Kate sat with a swelling heart, and a chok- 
ing sensation in her throat, that in most women would have 
brought tears. 

"You are too hard upon my little girl," said the Squire, 
reproachfully, to Fermor. *• Come hither, Kate ! " She went 
and leaned over his chair, while the old man drew her cheek 
against his. " Do not ask him to be gentler to me and my 
faults than his conscience will let him," said Kate. ** The Iron 
Cousin sacrificing truth, to ftattety "^ould. b© ^otae than all. It 
would be unjoBt to himself— Viale^xA lo m^\" 
''The reepect he feels for lier \i\s\ieT wi^>i^VLCt^^\.N«5i.^ 
not suffer him to be false and uucaTi^^vai Vi^«t^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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points/' replied Permor. " It is the Tery strength and depth 
of his admiration for her excellences which will not now let 
him be blind or silent to her faults, and which will most 
aasoredly prevent his ever flattering them." 

" Why, Kate ! " said Cecil Lascelles, as he entered the room 
at this' moment, " what has detained you so long P I have been 
expecting you to come and walk in the shrabberies for the last 
hour. Did you not say you would join me there, when I asked 
yoa to come and see how well the young bay -trees are thriving 
in their new place P " 

" Yes ; I had forgotten — I — I could not come ; I could not 
let undo walk in the heat ; it did not agree with him the last 
time he went out in the middle of the day. But he is getting 
the better of his rheumatism ; and, I trust, very shortly, ho 
will be able to resume his rides and walks with us all, as 
usual/' 

*' Will you try over this duet, Kate P I think the Squire will 
like to hear us sing it," said Cecil, going to the pianoforte, and 
placing the piece he spoke of upon the desk. 

** With pleasure," she said. " Few things could have offered 
more opportunely, more welcomely, just now. Nothing serves 
80 well to take the bitter flavour out of one's spirits, after a 
dose of moral physic, as sweet music." 

They went on as usual, with piece after piece, until Alicia 
White came in, and challenged the Squire to give her a pro- 
mised lesson in chess ; and, after a time, Kate heard the voice 
of Permor Worthington taking leave of her uncle, and saying 
that he meant to walk home instead of riding, as he felt in- 
clined for a quiet stroll through the woods on foot, in preference 
to the dusty lanes on horseback. Then came a few more words 
of farewell to Miss White, and then his step crossed the room 
in her own direction. 

He shook hands with Cecil, and, a moment after, Kate found 
her own within his. " Goodbye, Kate ! " 

" Goodbye ! " she said, at the end of her breath, while her 
heart stood still, as with a sullen weight, which she took to be 
indignation, resentment, anger. 

" Mr. Lascelles, pray come here and ae\.\i\fc >i)!DL\^ >K^tfi\5G^ ^\sJ^» 
for us," Baid Alicia White, from t\ie c\ie%%-\»Jo\e* ** ""Swa ^^"^^t 
modest Squire will not allow that he cwa d^^A^SX.sV^'^^^ 
the question to he referred to yo\i, as \ua ma^Xj^x,^^^"^"^^ 
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authority." While Cecil obeyed, Permor Wortlmigton drew 
the hand ho still held within his arm, and said : " £ate, you 
will not refuse to accompany me as far as the lawn P " For an 
instant she drew back ; the next, she replied, with a forced air, 
" If you wish it, of course." 

They passed in silence through the glass door, into the flower- 
garden ; the rose- walk, as it was called, running close to that 
side of the old house, and ending in the shrubberies which led 
on to the open space or lawn forming the boundary of the 
home-grounds where they joined the park- woods. 

The short distance they walked together without speaking, 
Xate Ireton employed in summoning all the spirit of opposi- 
tion, and resistance, and reckless daring, within her ; in stifling 
rebellious emotion, in whispering to herself the causes she 
believed she had to feel oflended ; in preparing to meet what 
she thought his cold, stoical composure with coolness and indif- 
ference ; in fortifying herself against what she had sometimes 
found rise traitorously within her, in favour of one who 
evidently saw her errors too distinctly, to entertain aught but a 
low opinion of a wayward, petulant, spoiled girl, that was to be 
kindly guided and won into better behaviour. The more she 
found herself inwardly admitting arguments and thoughts on 
his side, the more vehemently did she resist, their impression. 
That tone of right which he always took with her— while 
secretly owning its justice, made her only the more sturdily 
resist its influence. It gave him that air of superiority to which 
she was unaccustomed from any one but himself; and which 
superiority, the more she internally felt and acknowledged, the 
less she was willing outwardly to succumb to, or own to. It 
was this which so frequently gave to her manner the contra- 
dictiousness, and even averseness, towards himself, which pecu- 
liarly hurt Fermor. He, who could have no idea of the source 
of her being mbre perverse to him than to any one else, only 
saw and felt the wounding result. 

During the little space of time it took to reach the garden, 

where Kate had been hurriedly giving way to pride and heated 

feeling, Fermor had been collecting patience and forbearance, 

and temperate flrmness, witli TeBoVulioii \.o T£v\!i>i^ ^^ti^ W.^ «.t- 

tcmpt to aronae her better self. >. c > ^ 

'^JKater he said, "let me Uke m\.\i ^^^'^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
•7 perform what is due to yox« o^u ttwV:^ w.^^x^xv^V^.^^^^ . 
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character. You will promise mo to make honourable atone- 
ment to Miss White for your discourtesy of to-day P ** 

" Why should I promise td offer an apology where I cannot 
feel that any is needed P I shall not promise, since that will be 
to own I am to blame — which I do not perceive." ^, 

" Then, promise nothing, but act rightly." ] 

■ " I will not be thus dictated to. I am no longer a child." ] 
i " But a grown woman ; and, therefor e ■" 

** And, therefore, by no means, of course, a reasonable being. 
You ought to know — since such is the received opinion — it does 
not follow, that, because a woman attains unto the age of 
reason, she necessarily becomes either a reasonable creature, or 
willing to listen to reason," 

" You will not plead such foolish fallacies in ypur case, surely, 
KateP You know better; you know that you are neither 
wanting in sense nor sense of right. Come, you intend— you 
will make this apology, will you not P " 

She felt herself giving way at his change of voice, as it 
dropped into his earnest depth of tone, and therefore, nerved 
herself to say : " I am aware of no such intention. Besides, I 
know not by what right you insist- thus upon forcing me into 
doing that which IVe no mind to." 

"Have I not the right to entreat you to be true to yourself P 
Does not my privilege of relationship alone warrant my freedom 
of speech P Have not you, yourself, Kate, owned the claim of 
cousinhood between us, as a title to speak our minds openly 

and without reserve to each other P " " A right so urged, so 

enforced, becomes a tyranny," she exclaimed, impetuously. 

" Kate ! " She would not see the look that accompanied this 
single word ; she would not suffer herself to listen to the tone 
of appeal in which it was uttered. With a passionate longing 
in her heart to speak the words which should ask pardon for 
her perverseness towards himself, and confess the yearning she 
had to act generously and rightly by another as he suggested, 
and to give free way to all her better emotions, she had yielded 
to the idea uppermost in her mind — an impression of his merely 
desiring to carry his point, to influence her actloTVi^ ^sA 'v.'^ 
prove his power, irrespective of any ieeVvci^N^Vx^ >^qjs^>S^^«^- 
rani that one which she vaguely begau \.o t^^o^knx» ^%^^ 
herself. It was in a sort of despetaiiou. wc^^ \.eTtox ^H. "^^^^ 
Uscemed ^eif-surprisal, that ske £oxccd \l^x^^\^ X.^ ^^^^-'T 
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acknowledge no authority bat ancle's ; his claim alone I admit 
to gaide my conduct, to sway my actions. All other rights and 
claims I look apon as impertinence, and— I repeat— a, wonld-be 
tyranny." . ..„,^ 
" Do not fear ; neither impertinence nor tyranny shall yon 

know from me, Kate." "And as yonder is the lawn, perhaps 

the Iron Coasin will consider I have complied with his wish of 
accompanying him through the grounds far enough. Where* 
upon, I will bid him good evening, and return to the house ;" 
and with a slight curtsey, she turned on her heel, as if afraid of 
her own resolution, walking back at a rapid pace, and shutting 
her ears to the " Farewell, Xate ! *' which sounded with some- 
thing of mournful reproach and recall. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

Fbbmob Wobthikgtok continued to pace up and down the 
thickly-screened shrubbery- walk, after Kate Ireton left him. 

" Why endeavour to recall her P " he thought. " To what 
end seek to bring her back, or detain her with meP What 
should I say, that could avail, after that bitter, bitter word 
of hers P * Tyranny ! * Does she indeed feel my remonstrances 
oppressive — a burden — a tyranny ? When, if I know my own 
heart, they spring from the very tenderness of my regard for 
her excellence, from my desire to see it perfect, consummate, 
worthy that supremacy of beauty which is hers ; that gracious- 
ness and goodness of aspect which bespeak a nature capable 
of all virtue, all noble feeling. Yet tyranny ! Tyranny I " 

The word seemed to haunt him in its cruellest force of mean- 
ing, as indicating her impression of his conduct towards her. 
The playful temper in which she had hitherto borne his most 
candid speeches, and strongest remonstrances, even when she 
had most spiritedly retorted upon them, showed that she had 
never really resented them. But now, to treat them as tyranny, 
as severity, as an unwelcome strain of authority on his part, cut 
him to the quick. Her sharpest and most petulant behaviour 
came upon him just then with new force, with a painful and 
most repuhiye effect. He mvo\\ml«r^"5 T«i^isJ^^^\fc^'Caa'^wd& 
his father bad once used in speaVVn^ ot VeT,~>Jsi^^V^x<i?L^T\i«t 
n-ADt of gentleness and defeTence ^o\x\^\i«i lft\\.\.^>i^ wixw^ss^^- 
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able, 'unfeminine characteristic,— a moral defect, for which no 
beauty of face or intellect conld compensate. He tried to pal- 
liate the remembrance of her acrimony, by a recollection of its 
being chiefly manner ; and by recalling instances in which he 
had found her better than her words,-^po8sessed of more gene- 
rosity, more sentiment, than they seemed to denote ; and how 
often, while her outward demeanour was wayward and perrerse, 
she had in fact been full of right feeling. But then recurred 
the impression of that demeanour in its most ungracious, most 
nnwinning aspect ; how disregardfol, how ungentle, it too fre- 
quently made her appear. Instances of its startlingly abrupt 
turns ; of its eaptiousness, its imperiousness; its wilful perti- 
nacity, its apparent carelessness of wounding, presented them- 
selves unbidden with overwhelming effect ; and never had they 
struck him as so intolerable. Till now, Jie was at liberty openly 
to animadvert upon them, to express his little liking for them, 
to meet them with freedom of expostulation. But, now that he 
was unexpectedly forbidden from either playfully admonishing 
them, or earnestly appealing against them, and in his unwilling 
3elf-avowal that they were distasteful to him, they became sud- 
denly magnified and mult^lied into unbearable bulk and amount. 
80 long as they might be parried by retort, and opposed by can- 
dour of theur own kind, they had seemed but sportive humours, 
light, inconsequent caprices, that would mellow into gentler 
sprightliness, as her better sense had time to assert its sway, 
and permitted her to yield to its influence. But now that such 
candour was prohibited, now that entire frankness was to be ba- 
nished from between them, and resented as a tyrannical exercise 
of the power which his position with her gave him, he felt there 
was an end to the hope he had always unconsciously cherished, 
that he should eventually succeed in winning her to an outward 
gentleness more in consonance with that which he believed to 
be her real disposition. With inexpressible bitterness of soul 
he owned to .himself, that if compelled to relinquish this hope, 
ihe chief charm of Kate's character would be lost. Were he 
once convinced that she indeed wanted that tenderness of feeling 
which he had ever believed she possessed, in spite of hec 
exterior eaptiousness and unm\ndfu\Xieft», \»a >«V^«8k ^sS^:^?^ 
in her would be poisoned. Then tbft \)\oxit «<^^^<^> ^^^^^'^^'^^ 
fejoinder, the aarcaatic, taunting i0]pBxtee« VnaJ^^ ^'^ %r»^cs» 
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but maxlis of a youthful animation and heart-ease, whieh as jet 
had never known reverse, would assume the serious c(4oarpf 
hardness, indifference, heartlessness. The pang with wliioh 
Fermor Worthington asked himself whether these wiero ii 
reality the source of Kate Ireton's conduct to him, opened hif 
eyes to the extent of his regard to her, and to the true naton 
of that regard. 

He covered his face with his hands, and, in anguish of hear^ 
asked himself whether, with such a doubt of her genuine nhar 
racter, he really did and could love her P Whether he could 
wish a woman of such blunt manners and ungracious speech and 
demeanour to become his wifeP And then, innumerable ia« 
stances of her peculiar perverseness and roughness of retot 
towards himself pressed upon his remembrance ; and he yainly 
tried to recall one in which she had shown distinctive par*^ 
tiality or liking, still less preference or tenderness. His reiy 
anxiety of desire to find such made him exaggerate, distort, and 
misconstrue their unpropitious meaning; his very thirst to 
recollect anything that could be interpreted into loving regard 
misled him as to their significance. So far from being able to 
discover one trace of what he sought, all seemed to indicate 
even less inclination, less kindliness, less affection than she had 
shown towards others. 

And then arose within him the strong, invincible feeling, that 
unless he could have Xate's love in pure, undoubted, perfect 
gift, as he himself could have given her his, no weaker liking 
would content him. Could he have hoped to inspire her with 
any such passionate regard as the one he now felt within his 
own heart towards her, he might have yielded himself up to 
the full torrent of its empire, and besought her to accept his 
faith, his trust, his exclusive reliance upon her to become all she 
could become, and all he believed she would become, when love 
should prompt her nature to be true to its own beautiful, best self. 

But, since no such hope existed, he felt even proudly thankful 

to believe himself yet capable of struggling against his own 

passion. He tried to rejoice that he had discovered it in time 

to prevent its acquiring irresistible force ; in time to preserve 

himself from wreck of peace, of courage, and of endeavour 

to effect his own cure. He ft\«ru\^ ^fe\.ettDMife^» w^ '«^t5> 

spot, to snbject himself to ttie oTdeai ol ^Xii^ewie^, ^ VJaa ^\i.-s 

meauB of effectual self-redexnptiioii «iom \^ie\»x\A>xe»\Jsia ^^^o 
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moral condition, the wasted energies, the lost life, consequent 
upon yielding to a hopeless passion. Love, gentlest regard and 
affection, ineffable tenderness, he knew he mnst always feel for 
Xate Ireton. But the miseries of unavailing desire to see her 
his, he resolved to spare himself, by at once quenching such 
thoughts from out his heart. 

When Fermor Worthington came to such conclusions as these 
within himself, he did not /ail to act up to their spirit, firmly, 
unflinchingly, with honest effort and truth of intention. He 
had just closed his mental conflict, and succeeded in assuming 
the outward calm which decision upon a future course usually 
brings, when the light, rapid step of Cecil Lascelles sounded 
near, and in another moment he entered the shrubbery-path, 
where Fermor had been pacing to and fro. 

" Still lingering in this pleasant spot ! " he said, as he ap- 
proached. " I don't wonder at that. It is just the place for 
an afternoon saunter. I slipped away from the oak-parlour to 
enjoy one myself. I left that cloying sweetmeat. Miss White, 
to play out her game of * pretty * with the good Squire. Upon 
my life, Fermor, that girl's worse than a whole dinner of guava 
jelly, with strawberry-jam for breakfast*, tea, and supper. She's 
an insufferable, suffocating spoonful of treacle, administered day 
after day, and hour after hour. She looks like a walking sugar- 
loaf, with its silly, small, white head, perking out from the blue 
paper cover." 

'• Did you meet — - " Fermor had thought himself strong, 
but the first utterance of her name was, for the "moment, too 
much for him. 

" Kate, you mean P I came out with the express hope of finding 
her still in the garden. But I missed her somehow. Perhaps 
it is all for the best," said Cecil, with a sudden alteration of 
voice, which he tried to carry off with a constrained laugh. 
Had I found her here, I might not have been able to contain 
my — to keep my resolution not to speak to her till — ^Worthing- 
ton," he broke out, in yet another tone, " I must relieve my 
heart by pouring it out to you. You are her nearest relation, 
after her uncle, and who so fit to be frankly s^oksrD.Vi^ ^^sa- 
glad I found jou here; I'm glad you \^eTe uo^. ^o\i^. ^^-essXiV^ 
ha re your good wishes, " 
Fermor tried to speak, but found uo xvoxda •, Ve l'^^ ^"^"^ "^' 

T 2 
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coming. He turned, and plucked a sprig of bay from one of 
the nearest trees. 

" Your beautiful, glorious cousin,— admirable, cLarnning, en- 
chanting Kate ! I love her, Worthington, beyond words to 
tell, yet it is a joy in itself to put the rapturous feeling into 
words — ^poor as they are to express ifc. And to such, a good 
fellow as yourself, too, who have known her from a child, and 
know how dear, how delightful a creature she is, and therefore 
will bear my raptures patiently, and listen to my hopes kindly 
and encouragingly, and will not smile or marvel at the former, 
although you may deem the latter wild, rash, too far presuming 
upon the friendly favour, the sweet familiarity she has treated 
me with. Yet, ah, Worthington I could you have seen her as I 
have, gentle to me when curt to others ; could you have known 
what it is to perceive her agreeing with me when differing and 
dissenting from others ; consenting to my wishes and proposals, 
while opposing those of Miss White, or even yourself, her cousin 
— her Iron Cousin, as she playfully styles you — ^you would 
hardly wonder that I have dared to believe this portended a 
feeling — a regard — a preference that I would give up half the 
years of my life to obtain. I have told myself over and over, 
that I have no right to hope such distinction — ^so proud and 
surpassing a happiness can be mine, as to have won such a 
woman as Xate Ireton to look upon me with liking, (By Heaven, 
Worthington, I would rather have her bare liking than any 
other woman's fondest love !) Still, had you beheld her, as I 
did the other night, looking with artless, innocent gaiety into 
my face, and laying her sweet hand upon mine in affectionate 
womanly appeal — though the action had a purity and grace of 
intimacy right modest and simple — you would understand that 
I could scarce refrain from indulging maddest hopes, and be- 
seeching her at once to confirm them." 

The bay-leaves were crushed within the palm of Fermor 
Worthington ; but he bent his head as if to smell them, while 
he compelled himself to say, '* You have said nothing of this, 
then, to her P " 

" Not a word, as yet. I determined to wait until my pro- 

spects were decided, and I knew what position I had to offer 

Jbcr, I have written to urge my ■mo^ikex -vrgoii VJcca ^ovaX.^ "wA 

am now impatiently expecting t\ie wi^^^et ^V\^ ^m2^ «w^^ 

me to lay my heart open to Kaie, oaei \e«cu itom \i«t ^V^^Js^ss 
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all Las been vain chimera and daring presumptuons folly. When 
I think of her, my own hopes seem little less than this ; when I 
think of myself, of the love I bear her, of the fond worship, the 
adoring admiration I feel within my heart for her, I cannot 
help gathering courage. No deferred time, no leogth of absence 
would dismay me, if—** Cecil walked a step or two, in eager, 
rapid thought. Then he said, " Worthington, if, as I sometimes 
believe, my future path lies at a distance, wherein I am to achieve 
the fortune and station which are to be Zate*s, if she accept 
my love, I shall not dare to ask her to share my fate at once, and 
quit the imcle-father who loves her so dearly, and to whom she 
is so tenderly attached. ISTeither should I think it right to sub- 
ject her to the fatigues and anxieties of such a career as mine 
will probably be for the next few years. But if she will^onsent 
to listen to me — if I find that I have not been too sanguine in 
believing what my wishes prompt me to hopffe, I shall ask her to 
abide in England until I can return to her with such rank and 
wealth as may be won by straining every nerve, and devoting 
every power of mind and body, every thought, every energy, to 
that end. This interval she will pass in the home where she 
has always lived happily, indulged and cherished ; and it will 
be my comfort to know that she is thus, with her two esteemed 
and beloved kinsmen to protect and guard her. You will say 
I am indulging in strange blissful day-dreams, Worthington $ 
but should the i$sue crown my hopes with their fulfilment, I 
shall confide her to your care and afiection with the same happy 
faith and trust as if you were her brother. Por all she torments 
and rallies you so unmercifully, Eermor, I am convinced she 
regards you no less warmly and honouringly than if you were in 
truth her brother. But I am wearying you with my lover*s 
talk ; only your own patience would have borne with it so long. 
Any one's stock of that commodity but the Iron Cousin's would 
have been exhausted ere this. You are pale, and look tired. 
Forgive me my egotistical discourse, though you will excuse it 
for the sake of her who has called it forth — for Kate's sake.** 

With all Eermor's self-command, he could not control the 
death-like hue that spread over his countenance, ^tAV^scs^r)^^^ 
his very lips. It attracted, at lengtli, eve\i \Jtiek \^<^>C^r.^ q{v\sn^^ 
unobservant companion, engrossed as \ie 'si^b^^ -^VOel'^ccv^ ^N^>f^^ 
absorbed as be was in his own thoughts a.xi^'V^o^^^* ^^ 
" You are ill, Worthington, or — can it V»^ ^^^^*- 
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Cecil suddenly stopped, as if Struck motionless. Then he said, 
in his open, straightforward way, " Fennor, tell me, hay^ yon 
ever — have you any thoughts yourself of Kate as a wifeP^" 

With the most perfect truth could he answer in the negaik^^ 
which he did in £ew words, low, but firm ; quiet, but deekive. 
In one swift reflection-flash (though its spirit had actuated him 
throughout in listening to Cecil), he felt that he had himself 
renounced her as a lover ; and in honour, in conscienoe, in the 
very depth and strength of his disinterested affection for her, 
he was bound to interfere no jot with that love which another 
man bore her so unmisgivingly, and so unreservedly. 

Cecil Lascelles grasped his hand cordially, as he said, with a 
frank smile, ** Nay, I know not what could possess me, to sup- 
pose it for an instant ; I must have been a fool ; but, you know, 
lovers are famed for folly, and imagine every one as far gone in 
their own peculiar infatuation as themselves. But are you 
really not feeling well, WorthingtonP" 

" It is nothing — it will pass off; the air will do me good. I 
shall walk slowly on ; and by the time I reach home, shall be 
quite myself." And Fermor turned to cross the lawn, while 
Cecil went back to the Hall. 



That night, after Dawson had undressed her young lady- 
mistress and retired, there came a knock at Alicia White's room 
door. " Come in," said she. Kate Ireton entered, and walked 
straight towards her. " Alicia, I am sorry for my rudeness to- 
day. Will you accept my apology P " 

" La ! Kate, dear ! of course. I'm sure I quite pardoned 
you at the time. It's only our duty to forgive, you know. 
But what a strange girl you are, coming here in your long white 
dressing-gown, looking like a spectre, or as if you had seen one, 
your eyes are so unsettled, and your cheeks so 'flushed. What's 
the matter with you P " 

" Nothing ; I was restless j I shall be better now." 

" What a curious creature you are, Kate, dear. I can't make 

you out ; you're all crabbed and cross-grained with one, for no 

earthly reason, at one time ; and at another, take it into your 

head to come and ask pardon like a good little girl. But it's 

very amiable and right-mmdeii m -jou •, «j[A^\s!l w«^"V ^^ -^qu 

credit for your meekness, ^ivlnicb. \^ to TDLOT^^i^wim\a.^«a^^aS^V 

like, depend upon it, tlian a\it\iC^eV.\:i^V^^l^^>^««^^^^^^^ 
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** I nerer put on any airs, whether of pottishncBB or meek- 
aefis ; I give W9j to the one, because it is mjiiway ; and I came 
and offered an apology, because — ^because — I could not rest 
until I had done so." 

" Only think of you, Kate, you, being anxious to make an 
apology ! Why, I should as soon have dreamed of an empress 
desiring to apologize for sending somebody to Siberia. Well, 
you really are an odd girl ! ** 

" I was anxious to make this apology, because I felt I should 
not sleep if I didn't, that's all. Thank you for telling me you 
accept it, Alicia. Grood night." . ^. - 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

Although Kate Ireton slept that night, it was the sort of 
sleep that brings little refreshment. Her eyes felt as if they 
had not closed ; she dressed like one in a dream ; and there was 
something rankling at her heart which she thought wrath, yet 
which smote every now and then upon her with a sense of dread, 
of discouragement, of vague but deep fear. She bravely strove 
against it, and kept it at bay 5 but still it was there, close at 
hand, like some haunting shadow of impending evil. 

She rallied all her spirit, and descended to the breakfast-room, 
looking only th^, more bright and animated for the struggle 
within her, which brought a heightened colour to her cheek, a 
more lustrous sparkle to her eye. 

With cheerful words to her uncle, a gay jest with Cecil, and 
a sprightly good morning to Alicia, she seated herself at the 
table, and began to pour out the Squire's coffee, to butter his 
dry toast, and place it ready at his elbow, for him to eat while 
he looked into the newspaper, which he generally did the first 
thing. 

But the deep dull pain seized her again, as she caught sight 
of the letter-bag lying there. She knew her uncle often left 
the examination of his letters until he had finished his paper ; 
and now, he went on reading paragraph after parajgt«:^^'«»^ 
commenting on the news to Cecil, "wYio ftecm'^^ \iaasw2sS. "^^- 
occupied and uneasy, as he cast occa»\oui\. ^wdlC«s^ \^^r^s^^*^ 
poBt-bag, though apparently unmWms V.O ex^^^^^"^^^ ^^"i.^^^' 
and interrupt the Squire. 
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Kate's feet and hands became deadly cold, wMle her heart 
throbbed, and hei^mples burned. She saw as through a mist, 
and sat in a kind of impatient patience, while her uncle com- 
posedly scanned his paper from column to column, and skimmed 
and hummed the scraps of intelligence in a way that distracted 
her. Each time she dared to glance towards the letters that 
lay in the bag near him, she felt a sickening, feyerish shfrer 
creep over her. She wondered he could delay so long, yet 
dreaded the moment when he should touch them. 

It came ; and as the Squire sorted them out, passing to each 
person theirs, she saw one directed to himself— as she had felt 
she should— in Fermor Worthington's handvnriting. 

The blood flew to her heart, while a faint, ice-cold cloud came 
oyer her face. By a resolute effort, she held off the overpower- 
ing sensation, and recovered herself. Then she heard (with 
that curious power of hearing which gives to us the echo and 
meaning of words already uttered, but which, at the moment of 
their utterance, fail to convey sound or sense to absence of 
mind) that her uncle had been saying, " Alicia, my dear, there's 
a dainty taper note for you ; and Cecil, my boy, there's a thick 

packet for you — quite a volume; and here's let me see— • 

who can this be from? Not come by post, but by hand. Oh, 
* your affectionate friend and kinsman, Eermor Worthington.' 
What can he have to write about, I wonder P *' i 

Cecil Lascelles went over to the window-recess with his volu- 
minous letter, in the contents of which he was soon buried ; 
while Alicia exclaimed, '' Mamma writes me word that my kind 
godmother. Lady Niggle, is going to spend the autumn at 
Baden-Baden, and has invited me to accompany her. Won't 
that be a delightful trip, Kate, dear P " 

" Very," answered Kate, mechanically, with her eyes fixed 
upon her uncle's face. 

" So, so ! he's off suddenly ; but he's perhaps right," said the 

Squire. " I hate farewells and leave-takings, they're only pain 

and discomfort ; and he bade us good-bye yesterday. He writes 

word so here, saying that he has for some time intended this 

journey, which is to see after some property of his father's on 

the Continent ; and that ciTcumBtaiice^ \v»n^ ^•aVjerrnxxiftd him 

to go there Tvithout delay. He Ica^ea "VJ 0T^i^csMi^\Ai\l e»Q\«\. SJs^a 

morning for Iiondon, on hia way to Oftt^xi^, wA ^q V5 "Ow?, 

Bhine, to the south of Germany " 
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" That's charming ! ** cried Alicia White. " We may pro- 
bably meet Mr. Worthington in the courBe of our trayels. 
!Kate, dear," she added, calling after Elate Ireton, who was 
crossing the room with guardedly nnwayering step, and making 
towards the door by strained control over nerve and limb, " if 
yon are going to the housekeeper's room, will you send word to 
Dawson to pack up immediately P Mamma wishes me to return 
home without delay. My dear Squire, I am shocked to run 
away so unceremoniously, but you see how the case stands, and 
I " 

The door closed behind Elate Ireton, in the midst of Miss 
White's speech. Once outside the room, Kate paused, and 
allowed herself to take breath. It came in gasps, in sobs, with 
shudders over all her frame, and sharp inward throes, that shook 
her from head to foot. After this one moment's pause, she 
endeavoured to walk steadfastly on ; but the strong eHbrt had 
been relaxed, the strict tension had been withdrawn — though 
for so short a space — and she felt that she should totter if she 
attempted to move. Nevertheless, she was desperately going to 
stumble onward, when she saw Matty come into the hall. She 
beckoned to her, caught her arm, and motioned to be led upstairs. 

The nurse poured out question upon question as to what 
could ail her darling. " Hush ! Don't speak— don't talk to me ! 
Get me to my own room," Kate contrived to say, in a voice that 
sounded to herself hoarse, and strange, and unlike her own. 

" Set the window open — wide open ; and go ! " 

" My darling Miss Kate, my " began the bewildered Matty. . 

" Be still ; be quiet ! Go, once more ! Go away ! " 

The nurse left her, but went no farther than the landing, 
where she stood close to the door, crying silently, and listening 
for any sound or token by which she could tell how her young 
mistress was. 

Kate sat like a statue, and almost as pale ; her eyes fixed on 
space, her hands firmly clenched, her teeth set fast. Suddenly, 
a hot rush of crimson darted over her white face, and she 
exclaimed, passionately : " It cannot be that I — it cannot, 
shall not be ! " Tjien she got up, walked to tha 'sR^^^s^^-^^a^c^Ss.^ 
poured herself out a tumbler of water, wi^^tra^s.'^^ ^^''^^^ 
pJuDged her hands into a cold, bTimmm^\>«AVQ>» wA"^^"^^^^'^ 
Jared her face and throat. Next, ake N^ei^^ ^ ^^ Vs^^NX^-^ 
looked straight into the glass, and Bmoo^^xe^^^«^^^'^ ^ 
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and exactness ; and, after that, she walked steadily to tlie door, 
and opened it to go do?m-8tair8. " Why, Matty, what do you 
do here P I told you to leave me. Why are you still loitenng 
nearP I don't choose to be disobeyed. When I tell you to do 
a thing, I expect you to do it." 

" My darling Miss Kate, you*re not yourself this morning, 
or you couldn't speak so shortly to your poor old Mattykin.'* 

" Matty, I won't be watched ; when I say I want to be alone, 
I mean you to leave me to myself,, and not to stay hanging 
about, noticing me, and attending to me, whether I will or no. 
Do you mind P I shall be really angry if this happen again." 

" It shan't, my darling ; it shan't, indeed," cried Matty. 

On her retarn to the breakfast-room, Sate was received by 
her uncle's exclamation : " Here is news, indeed, Kate ! Cecil's 
letter summons him' from us immediately. He is going back to 
India."— -"To India!" she exclaimed. "But not immedi- 
ately P " she said, going up to Cecil Lascelles, with tears spring- 
- ing in her eyes — ^tears which deeper emotion had not forced from 
her, but which the suddenness of the tidings, joined to her pre* 
vious repressed excitement, called forth. " We are not to lose 
you directly P You are surely not obliged to quit England at 
once P " 

'* I fear I must," said Cecil, looking deeply distressed, and 
in agitation which he scarcely attempted to conceal. *'My 
mother's letter is urgent ; the one she incloses from my uncle 
takes for granted that I will use no delay. I have sent down to 
the village to take my place by to-night's mail, which passes 
through, for the North." He spoke as if signing his own death- 
warrant — as if subscribing to a fatal necessity from which he 
felt there was no escape. " I have for some time foreseen this 
must come," he said, with as smiling an air as he could assume ; 
" but I have a knack of putting off the pain of disagreeables 
until they actually arrive, and the pain must be borne. This, 
perhaps, increases its acuteness ; but I am spared its lingering 
infliction. By never anticipating inevitable future miseries I 
avoid their embittering present pleasures, although I may be 
only adding venom to the sting when it comes. However, every 
one to bis own peculiar philoaophy, and deferring unhappiness 
to the IsLst poBsible moment is mme. ^o, \?>a».\. ^^3 ^q\sl,^^s^» 
to a ride or a walk this fine motnmft^ " ^ . cv. x. 

''If uncle be inclined, withaWmy ^lewt," wi^^ex^^^^^x^^^^^^ 
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LiiMfr, be is liardly yet equal to going out, either on foot or on 
]|iPf|pebBcl[» for a day or two yet. What do you think, uncle P 
How do you feel P What says the rheumatism P " 

" Why, really, for the sake of a gallop with Cecil for the last 
time, I think I must try my best,*' said the Squire. " I'll order 
the horses, and we can accompany Alicia a mile or two on her 
way. Her father has sent the carriage for her, and she is now 
gone to.put on her bonnet and travelling gear." 

She cBme in soon after, all smiles and pretty speeches ; full 
of lively regrets at leaving, and amiable acknowledgments of 
the agreeable time she had spent with the dear Squire, and dear 
Xate, at dear, delightful Heathcote Hall. " And if I should 
meet Mr. Worthington abroad, Kate dear, I'll be sure to give 
him your love, and tell him " 

" Do no such thing, if you please," said Kate, hotly, " I'll 
have no sweet messages taken to the Iron Cousin, who deserves 
none, for his abrupt departure from us." 

* " I'll tell him you're affronted with his unceremonious be- 
haviour, then, shall IP" 

" Tell him nothing from me. I'm quite equal to telling him 
my own bluffnesses," said Xate, with her short laugh." 

"That you are, indeed, Xate dear. Take my advice, and 
treat him a little better when he comes back. You really are 
too rough with him sometimes. Be advised by me, Xate dear." 

" I'm not fond of being advised by any one," she answered. 
** I hate advice. It shows that those who give it think them- 
selves wiser and better than the simpleton or ill-behaved miss 
they are favouring with their unasked remarks." 

" Oh, I'm sure, Xate dear, I could never dream for a moment 
of considering myself wiser and better than you, or than any 
one," said Miss White. " I hope I know better what belongs 
to proper modesty and humility." 

*• * Than any one ! ' You think it proper, then, to hold your- 
self less wise than a fool, less good than a thief or a murderer P " 
was the answer. 

"Now, really, Xate dear, if you're going to turn upon me 
with any of your sharp repartees I must run away, for my poor 
little head has no chance of finding a clever one ixv tefcosx^" 

"Xefc me help you to make good youT T^\ite^\.» 1^\%^'^'^"kj5^^' 
su£^er me to lead you to the carriage " m^ C^c^\j»5&r^^'^- 
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Tfie ride was rather a sad one, in spite of the three friends' 
endeavoar to enjoy it cheerfully and pleasantly. They felt it 
was the last day of an intercourse and consociation which had 
been a very happy one to them all. 

The good Squire tried to speak encouragingly and hopefully 
of the new life Cecil was about to commence. He, in his turn, 
endeavoured to express the same trust and energetic expectancy 
in looking forward to its active duties ; declaring that he had 
long felt he ought to have a profession to follow, and was well 
contented one should be at length appointed for him, in which 
he might work and win his way to honourable distinction. He 
smilingly owned that his natural disposition to make the most 
of the present, instead of considering how to make the most and 
the'best of the future, would probably have kept him still an 
idle do-nothing, had he not been thus forced into more befitting 
exertion ; and that therefore he ought to rejoice, instead of 
repine, at the opening now afforded. And then Cecil sighed, 
and seemed about to add something more; but, true to his 
instinct of avoiding unwelcome subjects, he turned his speech 
to loving admiration of Heathcote woods and park, and to 
affectionate assurance of how often their cool, green beauty 
would be present to his imagination, as one of his happiest 
remembrances, amid the burning scenes of India. 

" And each time uncle and I come out to enjoy their refresh- 
ment, we shall wish we could convey some of it to you by a 
breath ; or waft you hither, Cecil, to partake of it with us," 
said Kate. 

" Every breath of Kate's brings balm and comfort," said 
Cecil, with a passionate vehemence he seemed unable to restrain ; 
"kindness, and affectionate goodness, and gentle consolation, 
breathe in her every word. She knows well how to make 
even parting less painful to her friends." 

" The first time my words have ever had so healing a quality 
attributed to them," laughed she j " they have generally been 
supposed to contain nothing but venomous goading point, and 
fanged malice." 

" The hardest judge would acquit her of malice," rejoined he. 
^'Playful retort, sportive repxiaaY \Vke IdwialL^^^ rammer light- 
nlnff, which but serves to iilumine o\ii igft>i)timV)cL\\»\st\^\i^^'^ 
^d beauty." _ 

''It 18 idmoBt a pity Alicia ib not \i(ite, C^^\. ^ ^^^ ^^^ ' 
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pretty speech in return for yours. It deserves requital in kind, 
and alas ! IVe none sucli in all my yocabulary." 

" Perhaps, * almost a pity/ but not quite," said the Squire. 
" I think we do very well without her. She's a very excellent, 
good girl, of course ; and being related to us, though distantly, 
we're bound to show her all the kindness and attention we can. 
Still, I dare say, 'Cecil will be content to forego her pretty 
speeches, for the sake of enjoying this day quietly to ourselves, 
as we did so many in Italy together." 

" More than content, — most delighted 1 " said Cecil. " The 
addition of that lump of sugar would have spoiled all. Thank 
Heaven, it's melted away, vanished, dissolved, disappeared ! " 

"None left I All gone ! as nurse Matty used to say to me, 
when I was a naughty child, and would cry for more," said 
Kate. 

" It will be our piteous phrase to-morrow, Elate, when we are 
left alone together. All our friends swept off at once ! Eather 
hard upon us, isn't it ? We shall find it difficult to bear." 

** We'll console each other, uncle. You shall talk as cheer- 
fully as you canto me — and I'll sing — ^if I can— to. you." 



The afternoon seemed to creep heavily by, and yet the hours 
to fly. Cecil sat with Kate and her uncle in the oak-parlour, 
trying to converse, but lapsing into frequent silence ; endeavour- 
ing to maintain an equable strain, but perpetually faltering off 
into absent reverie and thoughtfulness. The Squire, tired with 
his morning's exertion, drowsily reclined in his arm-chair, with 
his eyes closed. 

" Uncle mine, don't go to sleep in that draught of air." 

"Don't you torment me, you jade." 

"I torment you, because I want to have you quite comfort- 
able," said she. " That's mostly the reason why women tormenjt 

men." " A wifely kind of plea ! You are worse th^ a wijfe 

to me, Kate." 

" That I have long been. And mean to continue your rib- 
thorn to the end of our days ! " she said, as she arranged a cam- 
bric handkerchief round his head, and drew down the ^RVftd^"^ 
at his back, and tenderly kissed him, aa ^^\i^\i\. Q^;<st^:^^>:^'»'*=^^ 
watched him fall into quiet slumber. _ 

''Kate I " isaid the voice of Cecil Xiaace\\^%. ^V^ \o^^5^ ' 
'Kate, will you come into the xose-^^iXk Vv>3o^m^^ ^^^ 
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enough for 118 to see, should the Squire wake and need you." 
They stepped through the glass door leading into the g«rden, 
and closed it noiselessly behind them. 

This rose-walk was a beautiful spot. It was clustered thick 
with bushes of the flower which had given it its name. White- 
rose, yellow rose, glowing damask, queenly pink, delicate China 
and Provence, rich moss, and luxuriant, ever-beautiful, though 
homely, cabbage-rose, were all here in their delicious perfumed 
profusion, filling the air with loveliness of shape, colour, and 
scent. Cecil and Kate lingered up and down, amid the soft 
westerly light and warmth that shed its evening blandness upon 
the sweet place. At each turn she gazed in through the glass 
door, to satisfy her eyes with the sight of that placid, sleeping 
figure ; while, according to an old habit of theirs, she and her 
companion remained enjoying, in perfect silence, the scene in 
which they were. 

After a time she softly made playful allusion to this way they 
had, of contentedly making a dual solitude by means of a dumb 
sympathy. " A solitude of two, peoples their spot of earth with 
the joys of Paradise ! " said Cecil. " Why cannot such an hour 
as this endure for ever P Kate, I could be content that it should 
be the last of my life, — unless you will share that life, and make 
all its coming years as full of joy as this one evening hour. The 
knowledge that I possess your love, as you possess mine, would 
bear me through any period of absence — make any toil easy." 

" Cecil ! " exclaimed Kate in breathless amazement. 

"Kate, is it possible you have not seen how dearly, how 
madly I worship youP Is it possible you have not guessed my 
love, read it in my eyes, in my every word, though they may 
never have dared to express it in direct terms. I forced myself, 
it is true, to refrain from speech, until I could speak all I wished; 
but it cannot be, Kate, that you have never perceived how pas- 
sionately you are beloved." 

" No hint, no dream of suspicion, ever crossed my mind of 
this most unhappy truth," she said sorrowfully. " I believed 
that you loved me, as I love you, simply, affectionately, truly ; 
but as friends, not— " her voice faltered 5 she could not finish 
the sentence. 
^' Unhappy truth!" echoed Cecil. ^^'Dofe^ Vt ^vct^ ^^-^^ 
then, to £nd I love you, Kate V 
''Deeply/' she answered } "loVuiS ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ i^^V.-^^ 
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for I feel that Buch lore it is not in my power to give you in 
return. And you should not love in vain, Cecil." 

"Kate, you wound me most, even while you speak most 
gently. Oh, why did you show me so much gentleness, — why, 
when you were rough with others, were you kind and yielding 
to me ? It was that which lured me on to hope." 

" Was I gentler to you than to others, Cecil P " said Kate, 
with a deep flush mounting into her face ; " that was because 
I " she stopped suddenly. 

" Because you cared for me less, you would say ; because you 
did not care for me sufficiently to cross and oppose me. You 
could be gentle and affectionate to me, because your love for 
me was gentle and kindly ; had it been more — ^had it been love, 
love itself, the passionate feeling that is burning here at my 
heart for you, Kate, you would have shown me less favour. 
Your very tenderness would have taught you to hide its swtfet 
strength beneath pretended indifference. Ah, why was I, on 
my part, so slow to read the * unhappy truth P' " He paused, in 
great agitation ; while she stood by his side, quite still, but 
trembling excessively. "Kate," he said at length, "I under- 
stand now why you treated me with such gentle open affection ; 
you loved me as a friend — a brother. I see now why you can- 
not give me the love I ask ; it is because it is already—— " 

" Hush ! " said Kate, laying her hand upon his arm, while 
the flush heightened to vivid scarlet ; " do not speak it, Cecil ! 
Do not say you see it ! I will not see it,— own it, to myself. 
It is not so. It cannot be. Dear Cecil, do not think it !" As 
Kate flxed her pleading eyes upon his, and poured forth her 
eager, imploring entreaty, Cecil, in his profound "concern for 
her, almost lost the present sense of his own grief. He thought 
of Eermor's calm denial of entertaining any thoughts of Kate 
Ireton as a wife; and he even writhed to think of such a 
woman's love being given to one by whom it was neither sought 
nor returned. 

" Kate," he said, " if you have not bestowed your love, grant 
me your liking, and it shall suffice ; give me but such gentle, 
womanly regard as you have shown all along, and it Yriil^sss^s&K^ 
me. I would rather have your affect\oii«A» ix\feTift>s^E^ '^vxi.*^^ 
most paaaionate deYotion from anoiher , "KjbX,©, \^ "02^^ ^'^'^ ^^ 
be but the same to me you have HtTa^erto AQeen^^K^-^*^^^^^^ 
one day caUing you mine, and I wiH ttuBk uo ^xaa V^Vs^ 
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wait ; no probation too severe. I do not ask yon to leave your 
home — to forsake yonr uncle* Bemain here ; be to him still a 
daughter. But promise to be my wife, when I retom with 
wealth to share with you both, in one future house and home 
together ever after." 

" You wring my heart, Cecil. I eannot ; I cannot." 

" Then you do " he was bursting forth impetuously ; 

when S^ate clasped her hands with pathetic earnestness, and 
again her eyes fastened upon his face their beseeching look. 

He could not resist this mute appeal, and forbore. 

" Cecil," she said, " it is out of the very purity and truth of 
my regard for you that I will not make you this promise. 
Loving you as I do,— affectionately, sincerely, as my dear 
friend and brother, — I will not promise to become your wife, 
knowing I can never bring you the free, full love a wife should 
bring; above all, to one whose own love is so generous and 
devoted. Such faith as yours, Cecil, demands unreserved 
return. Such a heart, so lavishly, so trustingly given, should 
have the heart it covets, undividedly and exclusively yielded, as 
alone worthy to requite so rich a treasure. Esteeming you, 
valuing you, as I do, Cecil, I will never consent that your 
genuine, earnest, true love, shall have other than love itself to 
meet it. Neither you nor I, Cecil, could be contented with 
less than perfect mutual love in marriage. Between us two let 
there be perfect love of its kind." 

" Did I not say truly that Kate knows how to make pain 
itself less painful to those she regards P" said Cecil, with a smile 
half sad, half tender. " That she does regard me with affec- 
tionate liking, I have her own gentle assurance ; and the proud 
consciousness of this shall console me for being forbidden to 
hope it ever can be more than liking. Xate, in addition to all 
your benign, womanly treatment of me, this last memorable 
evening — grant me — do not refuse me——" 

He held her hand against' his cheek, to his lips, to his eyes, 
and strained it upon his heart. 

** A friend, — a sister, will not be content with less than an 

embrace, in bidding farewell to one she holds so dear," said 

Kate, in her own simple, ingenuoxxB ^ay, that had the confiding 

affectionsLtejifiBQ of a child, witti tlae ^^LceSxsJi dckigu^ <5fl ^oiassv? 

hood. 
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Cecil Lascelles folded her in bis arms, Tritli a fervent, deep- 
breathed " God for ever bless you, Kate ! *' and the next instant 
hurried from her. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

It was touching to see how zealously, how sedulously, Kate 
Ireton dedicated herself to her uncle's amusement, that he 
should not feel dull and spiritless on the departure of those 
whose presence had so lately made Heathcote Hall cheerly and 
gay. Her ingenuity in devising means of preventing his per- 
ceiving the lack of society, her assiduous watchfulness to keep 
him from feeling at a loss for conversation, her lively endeavour, 
by her own alacrity and sprightliness, to supply the place 
of more numerous talkers, was very beautiful to behold in its 
unselfishness, and instinct of loving attachment. 

It was the more so, from her having her own secret load 
of heart- oppression to bear, at the very time she made this efFort 
at extra cheerfulness and animation. But (while still sternly 
refusing — in her maidenly pride and innate reticence of modesty 
— to admit the belief that she could have bestowed her love 
unsought) she set a strict guard upon her own feelings, that 
they should deny themselves the indulgence of brooding over 
one particular subject, not only for self-respect's sake, in the 
sincere intention of regaining serenity of spirit; but from a 
resolve that nothing should be suffered 'to interfere with her 
entire devotion to her uncle's comfort and happiness. She suc- 
ceeded so well, that never had she been more full of vivacity, 
more full of playfulness, and fanciful whimsies in behaviour and 
speech. For him she seemed to combine, at once, her glad ease 
and freedom with Cecil, her banter and retort with Fermor, her 
spirited turns upon Miss White. For him, she seemed to 
become a girlish rattler again ; a human butterfly or airy bird, 
or frolicsome midge in a sunbeam — a thing of light and life, and 
radiant, buoyant motion. Only to look at her was joy to the 
old man's eyes j only to hear her, brought gladness to his ears. 
Her very footstep was a pleasure •, keT ^o\^i^ «. ^^\^\». '^^'^ 
studied his taatea; she forestalled Aiia vr\%\ic^\ ^^ \.ccs.^^«^^«^ 
appetite; she ministered to his ease. ISo Xatcl^ ^"^ \>a53^^ 
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bestowed on him was too much; no trifle too minute to be 
considered, in which he was concerned. 

" Uncle of uncles, let me fill your glass," she said, while 
attending to him at dinner. ** You are neglecting your wine- 
not taking your usual quantity ; and I will not have you pay 
your womankind so bad a compliment as to let her suppose you 
don't consider her a worthy boon companion. For all the men- 
folk are no longer here to pledge you glass for glass, and drink 
with you foot to f^ot, yet I intend you shall look upon my single 
glass as the fair representative of a dozen masculine bumpers. 
Come, your toast ! What shall it be P *' 

" A pleasant journey to Alicia, a prosperous voyage to Cecil, 
and a speedy home-return to Fermor Woirthington ! " said the 
Squire. "Aha, S^atel is that your vaunted toper prowess? 
Have you no more steadiness of hand than that comes toP 
. Why, if it shake with the weight of a barely-filled glass, how 
will you ever achieve the feat of dropping a guinea's worth of 
silver into a brimmed one, without spilling a single dropP" 
Xate laughed; then she said: "You shall perform a still 
pleasanter achievement in my eyes. Let me see how steadily 
a hand more than double the age of mine can carry a full glass 
to the lips. Come, uncle, another glass ! We'll have a wager 
upon it." 

" But one more glass, then, my Kate. I don't think I care 
for wine as I used to do ; it has somehow lost part of its relish." 

" Not a whit, uncle mine ! That's one of your fancies. Now, 
listen to me, and I'll prove to you that you like it just as well 
as ever. With soup, you would fain have me believe you do 
not care much to drink ; yet a glass of Madeira comes not 
unwelcomely after gravy, or ox-tail, surely P With fish— well- 
no great matter ; still, a glass of golden sherry following turbot 
or salmon, methinks, smacks palatably. You don't dislike wine, 
perhaps, with hot meat, but with cold you can do without it ; yet, 
a slice of cold roast beef, or a daintys liver of ham, is admirably 
washed down with a glass of generous vintage. Game ushers in 
Burgundy mighty well ; some of your tawny, racy old port— 
your * bottled velvet,' uncle — comes far from amiss after Cheshire 
or Stilton. Bright, delicate Lisbon, you wouldn't refuse with 
tart or pudding; and I'd "be bottj lo\ie «^yoi?» ^'^ ^'^^ ^'sa^^vai 
jronr- way at dessert. I Bho\i\d )ac x^^ut^^ ^.o «wv\fC\\i.^'?>.'^ \a^ 
oothwguesB in a twinklingl" 
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" In whatever shape you might present yourself to me, my 
Xate, I believe I should never do away with you," smiled he. 

** In other words, knowing you can't have your cake and eat 
your cake, you'd rather starve than munch it up. Much obliged 
to you for your inference of the cakeliness of my composition ! " 
said Kate. " But you'll think me a tipsy cake if I let my tongue 
run on^at this giddy rate. I shall retreat to the oak-parlour, 
begging you to remark that my pace is perfectly sober, and that 
I expect you soon to join me there in a like state of sobriety and 
satiety — alias, properly dull satisfaction." ^ 



" I think this is the hour we miss them most, Kate," said the 
Squire, as he sat lounging in his arm-chair during twilight. 
Although the summer was. scarcely gone, the evenings began to 
be chilly, and Kate had had a fire lighted, knowing her uncle 
liked its warmth and cheerful blaze, while putting oflf the coming 
in of candles as long as possible. " I miss Cecil's gay, good- 
humoured laugh; I miss Fermor's constant kindness, and 
thoughtful, attentive ways — quietly preventing one's wishes, 
while he seemed most calm and unobservant. .They're excellent 
good fellows ! I love them both dearly. Each, in their way, 
delightful companions. Cecil, perhaps, is the more sparkling 
. and lively ; but Fermor has sound sense, true feeling, and noble 
ways of thinking. Which of them — setting aside relationship, 
of course — which of the two do you like best, Kate P " 

'* It is difficult to say," she returned, after a moment, stooping 
over a vase of flowers upon the table by her ; " I might as well 
try to tell you which I prefer of these two flowers — this forget- 
me-not, or this heart's-ease j one's blue, and the other's purple ; 
each, as you say, good in their way, but quite different shades 
of character and colour," 

** Well, the heart's-ease shall represent Cecil, and the other, 
Fermor. I think the blithe, light-hearted freshness of the one 
is not badly symboled ; it brightens and enlivens our season. 
But the steady forget-me-not, with its kindly remembrance, its . 
earnest eyes of faith and loving constancy, precisely etQb\a\siR» 
our young kinsman. I could imagine CecW. ^it^wji^ \,ci\i^'ox ^^^ 
in memory after SL time. He is a creature o^ >?£ift ^te^«^%'^'^ 
exists in the present But, in sunsMne ox \\v. ^\v;i.^c/'v^^^^^^'^ 

TJ 2 
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in sickness, in prosperity or in reverse, present or absent, for 
months or for years, for life and for death, now and ever, I-feel 
I could rely upon Fermor Worthington." An impulse she oonld 
not resist made Kate imprint a kiss upon her uncle's hand, as it 
lay on the arm of his chair, near her. " You will smile ai^my 
partiality for our own kith and kin, Kate ; but, independonilj of 
that, he is a thorough £ne fellow. X^ot that I'm ashamed of my 
leaning in favour of my own relation ; there's an old saying that 
blood's stronger than water, and " 

" Especially iron blood, eh, uncle P" said Kate, rallying bdr 
spirits to reply. 

" Sauce-box ! I only wish the Iron Cousin were here to 
answer for himself, as you ought to be answered." 

In the silence that followed, Kate perceived that her uncle was 
dozing off, according to his frequent wont after dinner, for a 
twenty minutes' nap or so. She sat perfectly still, gazing into 
the fire-light. After a time, she turned, and drew forth the tuft 
of forget-me-nots from the vase, and held them in her hand, 
caressingly, tenderly. She recalled her uncle's late words, in 
murmured repetition over them, almost touching them with her 
lips, while her eyes were dreamily bent upon the fire. 

Suddenly, she started. " What am I doing F " she asked her- 
self. " Am I not forgetting all my resolves, breaking through 
my own restrictions ; indulging in worse than idle, fruitless • 
thoughts?" She made amotion as if to throw the forget-me- 
nots into "the fire, but drew back her hand. " I may surely 
keep these. They are but a few flowers. * But a few flowers ! ' 
yet how associated ? Be true to the spirit of your own meaning, 
Kate ! Be an honest girl with yourself! I cannot tJirow them 
away ; but I will put them away, and look at them no more." 
She deliberately went and reached down a book, laid the forget- 
me-nots between the leaves, and replaced the volume. As she 
returned to her seat, her uncle woke up, and she proposed a 
game of chess, vowing to beat him unmercifully. 

And the beauty of beating your antagonist at chess is, that 
you leave his self-love no loop-hole for complacent consolation. \ 
He knows, if he lose, it is through his own want of skill, since ' 
there ia no particle of chance m Wie ^-wa^, bwt ia all sheer, hard 
forethought and bead-work. *''LooY ^qk\X. ^wi, xixvR^a-, Vst\ 
mean to rout your forces irout TWd^x^w^Tv^'^^^^^^^.^^^'ss^ 
•D^uard; upset 'em root aa^ X^t^xic)^-, ^^l^^V 'e^^ xiNX«£s 
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wholly, and liopelesaly ! " " You barbarous little villain, you ! 

Take care J don't conquer ! ** 
** Conquer away, uncle ! Do your worst ! ** 



Although Kate thus preserved her mastery over herself, and 
carried all of£ with unabated vivacity during the day ; at night, 
when away from her uncle, when the hours of darkness shrouded 
her from every human eye — even, as it were, from her own — her 
tone of mind relaxed, her heart drooped, her very soul felt sad- 
dened and sick. She lay sleepless, motionless, and worn out ; 
or she tossed wearily and restlessly to and fro, unable to get 
repose. She fought against this rebellion of the spirit, never 
once lamely yielding to its depressing influence, still less, wil- 
fully giving way to its ascendency, or allowing it insensibly to 
creep and increase upon her. All that lay in her own power she 
did, to resist its dangerous empire. She arose at her usual hour 
—nay, earlier, and devoted the space before her uncle descended 
to the breakfast-room in pursuing her ordinary avocations ; in 
reading, drawing, and studying music alternately. Her hardest 
effort was to command her voice to sing ; but even this she 
accomplished by dint of strenuous, honest endeavour. 

** My darling, I wish you wouldn't think it necessary to get 
up at such labourers* hours," said Matty to her, one morning. 
** If you were going out to field-work, to toil at weeding, or 
hay-making, at reaping, or harvesting, or gleaning, you couldn't 
do more than you do now, a young lady born and bred, who 
needn't to move a finger or stir a peg, if she don't choose. And 
here you are, up by dawn, drudging away, as soon as it's day- 
light, at all those jigamarees of music, and painting, and read- 
ing, and drawing, like any negro governess, just as if you had 
to slave for your livelihood." 

'* Perhaps I might find it hard if I did it for a livelihood ; but 
as I do it by choice, of my own accord, of my own free will, to 
please myself, there's a charm in it, you see, Mattykin." 

"Ay, but you might take it a little more easy," returned 
Matty. " You needn't do it quite so fixed like, so duty like. 
You might set about it not quite so methodical, someha^^^^SS. 
you must do it. You might make it not bo ^\o^^vsi%^ ^ois^VsiSs^ \ 
jnore like a pleasure, instead of a task OT «t\>\jL«vxi<&^^'V ^ 
" You're a nice distinguishcr, upon my \«f ot^,^^^^^^^"^^' >^ 
I need hardly remind you (who are a 4\l\feeu^ ^^^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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one book) that there is such a sentence as—* WhatBoerer thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might;' and upon this 
principle it is that I work at my amusements." 

"Ay, but what I most mean is, that you shouldn't wear 
yourself out by setting to work so early. It's my opinion. 3rou 
don't sleep over well ; and you should lie an hour op two 

later, to make up lost time." "An odd way of saying it! 

Slug-a-beds are among the worst spendthrifts and wasters of 
time. But what makes you think I don't sleep well P Stuff 
and nonsense ! I sleep as soundly as ever — that is, when—" 

" Yes, yes ; when you do sleep. But I don't think yon get to 
sleep much o'nights, nowadays."— — "Folly! — absurd! What 
makes you take such ridiculous notions into your head, Matty?" 

" Not so foolish, neither. I can see before my nose, and I can 
see that your eyes look heavy, and dim, and stiff, when I come 
to you first of a morning ; and I can hear you toss and tumble, 
— ay, and sigh, too, — late at night, when you ought to be 
fast as a church. Don't tell me that you sleep as you ought, 
Miss Xate, darling." 

" Matty, you must have been listening at my room-door for 
you to have discovered this ; and I won't have you do it ; and 
I won't have you watch my looks, and make out all sorts of 
preposterous fancies about me, that have no foundation but 

your own silly anxiety." "None so silly! I'm not blind 

or deaf; and I know when anything's going wrong, 'specially 
with my own darling. Ah, this love !-:-this love ! But it's only 
what we must all come to, I suppose, sooner or later." Kate 
was speechless from surprise, from anger, from agitation. " I'm 
not so blind but I can see that, ever since that day, a change has 
come over you, Miss Kate, my darling. I'm not so blind but I 
can see, for all you carry it off so spirity, that you've never been 
quite yourself, really and truly, from that time, I'm none so 
blind but I could see you walking in the rose-walk that evening, 
after the news of his going away to India ; and though I couldn't 
make out much of what you both said, yet it wasn't because I 
was deaf; and I could see you, fast enough, both of you." 

" So, then, you have been watching me again ! For all I 
told you I wouldn't have it done — ^?ot ^JW^N^xi^^^^Qivs., Matty, 
I don't choose to have a spy «ibouV, laa. i:>Wv?^ t^q ^w^tv 
dropping busy-body near me. M.at^^, ^oxi ^V^\^ x.^^^^^«^ 
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that held you in my arms lYhen you first drew breath ; that 
nursed your own mother living and dying; that starved for 
her and with her ; that begged in the streets for her new-born 
baby." 

" Matty, you make a merit of your services ; you reproach 
me with your past good deeds j you boast of them, and think 
they give you a right to treat me as you will ; to meddle with 
me, watch me, play the spy and the eaves-dropper ; and I think 
no such thing. Por all that you have been to me, I am grate- 
ful — I can never forget it ; but neither can I forget what you 
have done since ; and after I warned you, too \ Matty, I will 
never have you about me again ; you shall never more dress 
me, or wait upon me." And Kate Ireton walked straight out 
of the room. 



The next morning, on awaking, she missed the kindly voice 
and petting ministry of the faithful old nurse ; but she kept to 
her resolution not to ring for her, or send for her, or accept her 
personal services any more. 

In the course of the day, remembering some needle-work she 
had intended to finish, she said to one of the servants, who 
chanced to pass her in the hall, "Oh, Eobert! tell Mrs. 
Martha to send me down my—" 

" Mrs. Martha's gone away. Miss Kate."—** Gone away !" 
' *' Gone away. Miss. She left the Hall last night. She's 
gone down to live at the village. She means to take a lodging 
there, I heard Dorothy say, on account of some words as passed 
between her and you. Miss Kate, which she told Dorothy she 
couldn't stomach nohow. And as you had said she shouldn't 
dress you in future, she wouldn't be wanted, and wouldn't stay. 
Leastways that's how Dorothy repeated it to me ; but I can't 
think Mrs. Martha, who's lived in the family I don't know how 
long, and loved our Miss Kate like the apple of her eye, could 
speak so huffish as this. However, she's gone." 

" She pleases herself," said Kate, ** When she has had her 
sulk out, she will return. She knows we shall always be glad 
to see her up at the Hall; and as soon aa«Xxft'^\ia^^^W^^ 
banishment, she'll como back." ^ . . c. 



JSarJf one morning, Kate, in her BeltAm^o^e^ \.^^ ^^ ^'b^ 
bearMbought by activity of miad aud diV\?,eTiC^ o^ ^\n^«»» 
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plajiDg through a sonata that reqnired all her attention to master 
its difficulties, when the room door was softly opened, and her 
uncle's old servant, Bohert, said in an agitated, awe-stric&en 
whisper, " Miss Kate, I wish you would come to master. I don't 
know what to make of him — ^but I don't like his looks — ^he doa't 
seem quite right, somehow." 

Kate's life-current seemed to stand still within her. But she 
put a strong constraint upon herself ; roused all her fortitude 
and energy, and said in a firm calm way, that an instant ago 
she could not hare believed possible, " Tell me how you mean, 
Eobert ; tell me as we go." She went with swift but steady 
foot towards her uncle's room, while Eobert poured forth his 
incoherent account. " I got the Squire up. Miss Kate ; he 
seemed pretty well then. But while I was handing him his 
things to dress, he turned very still and helpless, all of a sudden. 
He seemed as if he couldn't lift his arms, or make any use of 
'em. Ho sat all lifeless and lumpish, someway. He. is sitting 
so now ; and his eyf s look fixed, and he don't seem able to 
speak, I think." And the good old serving-man burst into a 
passion of tears and sobs. 

" Don't, Bobert ; be as quiet, as collectecl, as you can. Dear, 
good Eobert, for your master's sake, contain yourself." And 
Kate entered her uncle's room. At sight of her the rigid fea- 
tures relaxed, there came a softening over the poor stricken face ; 
and he tried to hold out his hand towards her, but it would not 
be. She took it into her own, she held him in her arms, and 
drew his head upon her bosom, whispering gentle, cheering, 
tender words. Then she said in a low, distinct voice to the 
weeping servant, ** Eobert, bid Ben Dimble ride off immediately 
to Dingleton for Doctor Burton." 

An efibrt at speech from the Squire made Kate bend all her 
faculties to comprehend what he endeavoured to form into words. 

" Send for Jack — Jack Weldon — write," were the scarce 
articulate words. 

" While they saddle the horse, I will get ready the letter. 

Go, Eobert ; lose no time." With rapid pen, Kate wrote the 

note to summon her uncle's old friend; and before another 

/Ire minutes were over, she "heard \.\ie T«j^\d ^^Wo^ qC the horse, 

as the messenger sped away. 

Then camo the terrible period oWaWXii^^ V\i^ ^e^\\Ti^VW\.^^ 
yuld do nothiair i that sko mvist aVV. atvdN^^V^V«.^oI^^^^^^^>^ 
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eho knew not how to alleviate ; that she must patiently support 
the suspense, the agony, of seeing moments swell into quarter- 
hoars, half-hours, nay, perhaps hours, while every instant was 
of consequence to arrest the fatal course of that dread hand 
which seemed visibly converting him into stone before her eyes. 

A leaden immobility lay upon his countenance, and held his 
limbs powerless. He appeared to be in no pain ; but the absence 
of all sensation had a frightful, ill-omened look of blank and void, 
that was almost worse to behold than suffering. The one would 
at least have afforded some indication of a medium to convey 
relief, or suggested some mode of administering ease ; and even 
an attempt to assuage or soothe would have been a certain com- 
fort to her. But in this negative state, this fearful, quiescent, 
passive nothingness, no assistance, no help could she offer. The 
whole seemed some appalling dream, as she sat there, watching 
by that motionless figure, herself scarcely less smitten into 
stillness. 

The garish sunlight that streamed through the nearest win- 
dow was like a cruel mockery ; the starry blossoms of the 
jessamine that clustered thickly there, and sent in its delicious 
perfume upon the fresh morning air, struck her almost as an 
offence, a hateful, oppressive, inopportune greeting of gentle- 
ness and beauty, jarring against this so deep misery and 
afEiction. But gradually the unfailing sustainment and holy 
influence of Kature shed its gracious balm upon her ; and, as 
she gazed up into the blue serene of heaven, her heart softened 
and melted, and those Divine words mirrored themselves in 
her soul : " O, my Father, if it be possible, let ihi$ cup pass 
from me ; nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt." 

There was a slight movement; the chest heaved; the face 
changed ; a peace, beautiful to look upon, crept over the fea- 
tures ; the lips gently trembled ; and Xate could see that his 
heart was engaged in fervent, hopeful prayer. 

" Kate, my child ! " " I am here, uncle." 

" Kate, my Kate ! God Almighty bless, comfort, protect — " 
The voice died away inwardly, the quivering lips were still, and 
the eyes closed. There was a dread pause. The l\i^^ 'sa's^^-^ 
moved again. The eyes never moro \uic\o%^^. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIL 

GtooD Dr. Barton— -the kind, prompt, active country doctor- 
came running upstairs, two steps at a time, pulling off his gloves 
as he mounted, flung his hat into one corner of the room, his 
cane into another, and drew his lancet out as he entered the 
room, and strode towards the recumbent figure. But a second 
sufficed to his practised eye ; he saw that no help could ayail — 
that all was over. "Good God! What's thatP" he said, as 
his foot encountered somewhat he had not observed before, on 
the floor close beside the couch. 

It was Xate Ireton, who when she witnessed that last expiring 
sigh, and saw that it was death, had sunk in a heap upon the 
ground, senseless. The good doctor raised her in his arms, and 
carried her into her own room, and laid her on the bed. ^) 

** Poor child ! " he said ; ** this is a cruel blow for her. Here, 
some of you, my good people," he added, turning to the sorrow- 
ful group of servants, who had gathered tremblingly around, 
" send her own woman to take care of your young mistress ; 
she's in a deep swoon, poor thing, and ought to have some one 
about her, near, to watch her when she comes to herself." 

" Her own woman — ^her nurse, Mistress Martha, ^ir ; she's 
not here, if you please, sir— that is, doctor." 

** No matter ; send any one of the women servants." 

" Old Dorothy, the housemaid, sir — doctor, I mean ; she'll — " 

*' Ay, ay, fihe'U do as well as another. All women are more 
or less nurses by nature. They take to it kindly ; it comes as 
pat to them as it comes awkwardly to us. Bid her make haste." 

" Yes, sir ; but she's old. We're all of us old. The Squire 
would turn none of us away because we grew old. We shall 
never have such a master again ! " 



When Kate Ireton at length returned to a consciousness of 
existence from her death-like swoon, evening was closing in. 
She, at first, neither knew where she was, nor what had hap- 
pened. But soon remembrance stabbed sharp and piercingly 
to her heart, and she uttered a heavy moan. Old Dorothy stood 
bf her, and attempted some "homeVj, ^e^-Tafe^\i5^ ^c>ras^Q\ai\oTi • 
matter-of-covixse words, tliat grate w^oti \)cie ^^x ^>Ja. ^^^s: *\sa.- 
ootBDce to carry sense or 80ot\mig \f^ V\i^ ^oxi^.-^^^V^^^^^«^^' 
Site lay looking at her mt\i \u^Ue\e^** n^^w.^- ^l^^ ^^^^ 
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weeping nor sobbing, but breathing profound sighs, with, now 
and then, those deep, dull, inward moans. This dumb, tearless 
grief, perplexed the good woman, who felt wholly unable to deal 
with it. She could only stand there, crying bitterly, and beg- 
ging her young mistress to " try some tea." " It'll do ye good, 
Miss Kate ; I'm sure it would. A cup o' tea always does mo 
good in the worst o' troubles. Do'eo now. Miss Kate; only 
try it." And old Dorothy hobbled away ; in her zealous desire 
to prevail with her young mistress to essay this favourite remedy, 
she went in search of some for her. 

She was no sooner alone than Kate feebly struggled to rise ; 
but her eyes swam, her head reeled ; and, on attempting to set 
foot to the ground, she fell prone. When Dorothy returned 
with the steaming cup of tea, she found her in another strong 
fainting-fit. It was dead of night when she again revived ; but 
her senses wandered, and she spoke rapidly and incoherently. 
** I must go ! Do not hold me ! I must go, I tell you ! I 

must see him again ! " " Hush ! Miss Kate ; don't'ee take on 

so. Hush, then I " 

" Why do you bid me hush P Who bid you restrain me — and 
chide me P I cannot be silent — I must go ! He will be taken 
away before I can reach him — ^before I can see him again." 
She broke from the old woman's arms, and threw herself out of 
bed, staggering wildly and blindly forward. But again she 
dropped senseless. 

In the morning, when Dr. Burton came to inquire after her, 
he foimd her in this dangerous state, having had repeated 
fainting-fits, and scarcely recovering from one ere falling into 
another. Ho declared that all depended upon Kate's being kept 
quiet. " Her very life," he said to Dorothy, " depends upon it ; 
you must keep her quiet." 

** Ay, it's all very well for doctors to give orders," grumbled 
the poor old creature ; " but I'll be whipped if their orders can 
always be attended to. Here's our Miss Kate, who's never 
been said nay to all her life, and don't know what it is to obey, 
or do what she's told, is to be kept quiet, whether she will or 
no. Not an archangel from heaven could make hft^ k»fe^ ^i^^^ 
if she liasn't a mind to it ! " 

Bat Kate seemed to have no mm^ toT «xvi^v£^^ ^^^ .^^ 
She Bank into utter passiveness. ^\ie \ay , mci^^^^^ ^'^ ^"^^ 
of taking noto of anything, o£ moVmg, ox %^^vq^i c^t«^w6^ 
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The second day Dorothy came to her bed-side' and said: 
" The gentleman wants to see you, if you please, Miss Kate." 
Kate gave a convulsive start. "Gentleman! What gentle- 
man P ** she faintly exclaimed. " The lawyer gentleman. Miss. 
Him as come down last night. He's been sitting in the library, 
a- ferreting among master's papers, I hear. But Eobert says it's 
all right ; for that he was sent for by master himself." 

" True," said Kate, putting her hand to her head, and striving 
to think sanely and steadily. 

" And he*s just sent to say he wants to see you. Miss Kate, if 
you'll step down to him in the library, he says." 

Kate made an effort to sit up — to get up. She leaned upon 
Dorothy's arm ; but no sooner did she attempt to walk than she 
tottered, trembled from head to foot, and sank back upon the 
bed. " You see — ^I cannot. Tell him so." 

As Dorothy assisted her young mistress to lie down again, 
she muttered : " I don't know whether it an't worse — more 
heart-breaking likC"- to see her try and do as she's told, than to 
see her following her own head. She don't seem like herself 
— nat'ral somehow — when she's this way." 

And Dorothy pottered down-stairs to the library, where she 
put her head in at the door, and said : " My young lady can't 

come, sir ! " " Humph ! A tolerably cool message," was the 

dry reply. " I remember, of old, she was a mighty peremptory, 

wilful little personage ; but Hal loved her, and Harkee, 

Mrs. Abigail ! Tell your young lady that I am obliged to 
return to town, now ; but that I shall make a point of returning 
to pay the last respect to my dear old friend, her unclej; and 
shall then expect to see her. Tell her my exact words, if you 
please, my good old lady ; that is, as nearly as you can," he 
added to himself. "Your tribe are not famed for bearing 
messages faithfully, or repeating accurately. We should have 
less trouble than we have with blundering witnesses were it 
otherwise." 



The few following days wore away in the same outward 

apathy with Kate. But, intexiiaWy, ^\ie ^^ dayoting every 

e^Tort to gain strength for carr^my; oxjA, Xi^t ^jwx^q^^ ^l <5.\\r» 

more visiting her uncle's room, V^ taVe ii.\^^\.l^^^^^\^^V^\» 

that beloved face, to breallie a\aaU«^Te^^^^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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wLieh had received and bestowed so many warm, living, Lappy 
caresses ; to utter one last farewell prayer beside him who had 
been the object of her daily prayers, ever since she knew what 
prayer meant. For him had been her first-lisped, childish " God 
bless dear uncle P '* for him had been poured forth her fondest, 
tenderest aspirations ; for him had been her earliest thought on 
waking ; for him her last supplication ere she slept ; in him 
had concentred her profoundest feelings of grateful adoration 
poured forth to the Almighty Father who had bestowed this 
earthly parent upon her orphaned existence. He it was who 
drew forth, in ceaseless flow, her most fervent, her most pious 
rapture of thanksgiving. 

As the time drew near when she knew he would be borne 
away, never more to be beholden by her in this world, her 
eagerness grew to intensity ; but she sought to still it, that she 
might gain power of frame and limb out of composure of spirit. 

Her late struggle with her own heart, previously to this last 
crowning blow, had been more severe than Kate imagined. The 
sustained effort to appear at ease, when secretly her feelings 
were in ferment ; the perpetual strain upon them to control and 
stifle their natural working and quell their agitation ; the endea- 
vour not only to suppress any outward token of them, but to 
forbid herself any 'actual encouragement of them — not only to 
prevent their seeing the light, but to strangle them in their 
very birth — had wrought a powerful effect upon her. But 
when, in addition to this, came the overwhelming shock of her 
bereavement, she sank, stunned and postrate. 

Wearied out with suffering, she had, at length, fallen into a 
heavy slumber. It lasted some hours. When she awoke, the 
lamp was burning low, and the room was in silence, save for the 
contented snoring of poor old Dorothy, who, seeing her young 
mistress at rest and asleep, had gradually yielded to the wel- 
come example. Kate raised her head from the pillow, leaned 
upon her elbow, and sought to learn whether she had indeed 
gathered the strength so desired — so eagerly wooed.. 

She felt that she was stronger — really stronger — strong 

enough to get up, stand up, to support herself, and walk, SUa 

took the lamp in her hand, and weuV. aolN-Vj S^orcSJvi. ^'SXjkSi \ict\si. 

the outer gallery further revived lief, fvxi^ ^'^ ^'^ Vi^ *^ 

passage leading to her uncle's room, a\\c ^^^ co\i%c:\^'v^s» ^'l^'^ 

bodily equal to the farewell her souWi.a^^o^^^N^'^^'^* 
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oonscioiuness fortified her yet more, and she passed on, grateful 
for the Tonclisafed power. 

One instant's panse at the chamber-door ; and the next she 
entered. Pale as the corpse that lay stretched there, yet 
upborne by pious courage and faithful, referent affection, Kate 
approached, and looked upon that beloved face. The deep peace, 
the tranquil, consummate content, still dwelt upon the features, 
and she sank upon her knees, blessing Grod for that signal of 
Earth's final thought, of Heaven's opening promise. Pouring 
forth her heart, long she knelt. Then arose, filled with a 
serenity and trust she could not have believed, a few hours 
since, would ever be hers again to feel. And so, with one last 
kiss impressed upon those cold, dear lips, she withdreir, re- 
turned to her own chamber, threw herself upon her bed, and 
slept once more the sleep of youth, of saner health, and calmer 
mind. . 

" Deary me ! but you're looking a deal better, though, this 
morning. Miss Xate. A'most quite yourself, as a body may 
say," remarked old Dorothy, as she saw the expression of Kate's 
countenance, and noticed the less deathly hue it wore, when she 
woke late next day. " Ah, most folks get better so soon as 
the funeral's once over," she added to herself. " Nothing like 
opened shutters, and the body taken away and buried, for 
bringing people round. It brightens everything up again ; 
mourners and all, somehow." 

** Did you not deliver some message when you called me, 
Dorothy ? I did not rightly understand. Some one inquiring 
for mo in the library, I think you said. Surely not." 

" Yes, Miss Kate, but there is. It's that lawyering gentle- 
man. He joined the train, and took the lead, and settled every- 
thing, and ordered about, and managed how all should be. And 
when the gentry went home in their carriages, after it was over, 
he marched himself into the library again, as grand as you 
please, and sent me to fetch you, Miss Kate." 

" I am ready," said Kate. " It is Mr. Weldon. He has a 

right here. He was asked here. I will go down to him at 

once." The broad glare of daylight struck upon her senses, 

dazzling her sight, and oppreaavii^ "Viet ^\ixYe^^^'W'NtVv>A^VA 

descended the staircase, and cToaftcdl\ie\t«^<i OAV'ai^. ^\iJs»^^ 

Gammoned firmness, and proceeded- «Vie ^.x^me^VX^^V^^^ ^^ 
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the library-door, and went in. The lawyer was seated at the 
table, looking over papers ; but on seeing Elate enter, he rose, 
with the instinctive respect inspired by the presence of a great 
and sincere sorrow, placed a chair for her, and then quietly 
resumed his own. Xate did not take the ofifered seat; but 
walked to the fire-place, and leaned against the mantel-piece, 
with her hand supporting her forehead, as she stood looking at 
him who occupied the place where her uncle used to sifc. 

'* I sent for you, young lady, to hear some business details 
with which it is necessary you should be made acquainted. I 
could have wished to have consulted you, before I took any 
active steps ; but it seems you could not attend to me then,— 
hadn't leisure, or inclination, — as I inferred from your curt 
message. I, having so much leisure, and so very much inclina- 
tion to dance attendance upon young ladies, was, of course, to 
wait your pleasure. But this I was not able to do, having to 
return to town to my own affairs. Between whiles, however, I 
found time to look into those that I saw had little chance of 
settlement if I didn't take them in hand ; and which, accord- 
ingly, I felt entitled, nay, called upon to do. I*m glad, there- 
fore, young lady, that you've thought fit to see me this time, 
instead of sending me any such second message." 

" What was the first? " said Kate.* 

" That you couldn't come." 

" I literally could not. I made the attempt. But I couldn't. 
I dropped down. Didn't they tell you ? " 

The lawyer took a pinch of snuff, and turned to the table, and 
routed among the papers, and muttered to himself, — " I'm a 
tetchy, peppery old ass! I forgot she must be in grief, — in 
much grief. She looks pale, ill. Won't you sit down, young 
lady ? " he added aloud ; " I have much to tell you, that you 

must listen to." " I can stand ; I am quite able to stand 

Go on ; I am listening." 

" When I was summoned hither, I found, as I expected, — 
— knowing human nature, and my friend Hal's in particular,— 
no will, no insurance effected, affairs in confusion, nothing but 
disorder, improvidence, want of forethought and foresight, care- 
lessness, recklessness, and debt." 

" Sow dare you ! How dare you ape^ ^o, o^i— c?l> — ciWVWi V"* 
And Kate Ireton broke into the fitat \.©«ct?^ ^^V^^^^^^ 
her I08B. The lawyer looked at \iex m «t«N^ tv»\syKN^^^^ 
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Then he took snuff again, turned to the table, and began writing ; 
partly to give her time to recover, partly in ire at her vehe- 
mence. He disliked to see women cry, — it was foolish, irrational, 
useless, and very unpleasant to witness, particularly when the 
woman was so young and so very beautiful. As Kate stood, her 
face buried in her handkerchief, giving way to the long-pent 
flood, Mr. John Weldon eyed her askance, feeling exceedingly 
uncomfortable, fidgety, and angry. Then he took another 
pinch of snufl*, as if to gather patience beneath this inevitable 
but perhaps salutary evil. He felt it might relieve her, ease 
her heart ; and therefore he had no right to check it, but must 
submit to the infliction of beholding it, so long as she chose to 
weep on. 

But Kate Ireton seldom wept, and never gave way to weep- 
ing. She dried her eyes, after this one paroxysm of irrepressible 
emotion ; looked up, and said : " Say what you have to say, if 
you please ; I am attending. I will not interrupt you again." 

" Long ago," began Mr. Weldon ; but he was obliged to clear 
his voice before he went on : " long ago, when you were a little 
creature, and I saw how entirely my old friend's heart was 
bound up in you, I tried to persuade him to do two all-important 
things — insure his life, and make his will. He did neither.. He 
promised me to do both ; but he did neither. I ought to have 
known better than to have trusted a promise of that sort. I 
ought to have seen that he did it. I ought to have made him 
do it — ascertained that it was done, — knowing how essential it 
was to the securing of his own wishes with regard to you, in 
whom his happiness was centred. I take blame to myself for 
this, — loving him as I did, yet being aware of his foible — his 
peculiarities. I need not tell you that your uncle hated trouble; 
that he was too careless a fellow to look much into expenditure, 
too good a fellow to be fond of money, and too unworldly a 
fellow to have the management of it. He let his own come in, 
he regarded not how, so that it sufficed for your and his wants ; 
he let it go, he heeded not how, so that it supplied just what was 
necessary for the support of the estate, and the support of you 
two. It has held out till now ; but the crisis must have come 
800D, and perhaps he is best spared the pain of witnessing it. 
The estate devolves to tlie he\T-5Lt-\as^ •, N«j\iAe» >iX\^^^\^^\i^^T^ 
perty,when realized, will cover a\\deUft,^oV\v^\.Vv^Vox^cixs.x^^\^^ 
saved. I think I read you we\leiio\xg)i,^oxxxi«\^^l>^.^>«^^-^'^ 
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this thonght will ontweigh with you the regret of seeing Heath- 
cote pass into other hands. When the personals are sold and all 
is paid off, I fean there will remain but little. Perhaps a sum suffi- 
cient to yield you somewhere about thirty or forty pounds yearly ; 
and that, though a poor pittance, is yet better than some hapless 
souls can call their own. It shall be placed in the Dingleton 
bank for you ; and will be ready there for you to draw monthly, 
quarterly, or half-yearly, as may suit your convenience." Kat^ 
bowed her head. " It is a maxim of mine, that when disagree- 
able things have to be done, they're better done at once ; I have 
therefore arranged that the sale shall take place without delay. 
The people will be down here to put things in train to-morrow. 
Now, as I think it will be a pain to you to see strangers coming 
hither, bringing noise and confusion with them into all your 
haunts of accustomed privacy, young lady, and to see the old 
liall disturbed and dismantled, you will do well to leave the 
place before these gentry arrive." 

" You are right, — I shall go, — ^immediately." 

"You have friends, probably, in the neighbourhood, with 
whom you can stay for the present P " said the lawyer, in a tone 
of interest. h 

" I have friends," said Sate. 

** I*m glad to hear it," said Mr. John Weldon. " Make the 
most of them. They don't grow on every bush. They're by 
no means common as blackberries, nor for every season, like 
gorse-blossom. Their golden bloom is apt to become blighted, 
or frost-nipt ; nay, to wither quite away, when adverse weather 
sets in. Gather as much of it as you can, and while you can ; 
make your harvest while the sun shines. You have connections, 
I think, in the county P If I mistake not, there are the Whites, 
of Eggham Park, and the family at Worthington Court, between 
whom and my old friend some kind of relationship existed. 
They'll not see his niece want for anything, for their own 
credit's sake." 

" She would rather starve than " Kate was beginning 

passionately ; but she checked herself, and added, ipi a sedatcr 
tone: "I meant, I have two kind friends in Dr. and Mx'^.. 
Meadows, our good vicar and his wife." 

"Bumph ! A country t)ar8on, wifti a m^e ^\A V«^ ^SsSs.^^'^xs, 
isa 't much o£a, patron, compared mt\i a t\^ T^aMvora.* '^^^ ^^ 
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man can't do any great things for you, however willing he tasj 
be. Now the rich relation, though he may think his poor one a 
bore and an incumbranc-e, yet his own pride will prevent his 
letting her want bread." 

" So long as she can earn a crust for herself, she need never 
trouble a soul," said Kate. ** I have my own plans for future 
independence, and I trust to be able to carry them out." 

The lawyer smiled and shook his head, as if touched with that 
emotion which experience feels when it hears youth speftk thus. 
" My good young lady, you have two awkward points for a girl 
to begin the world with^ by herself— beauty and pride. The 
former will lay you open to insults, which the latter will make 
doubly hard to bear. Beauty will tempt attack, while pride, 
instead of being a protection, will only serve to provoke a desire 
to lower it. You cau't abate your beauty — and perhaps wouldn't 
if you could — women are generally content to run all risks 
rather than be without that too often fatal possession; but yoa 
can give up some of your pride, and I advise you to dispose of 
the whole stock of that worthless commodity at the very earliest 

opportunity." " I have never been apt in taking advice ; I 

am not accustomed — not proficient at it," said Kate, with some- 
thing of her old tone, 

"Then make a trial now. A lawyer seldom gives feeless 
advice. Accept it when it offers. It'll be something for you to 

begin the world with." " I hope to begin the world, and to 

go through the world, with absolute independence." 

" 'Tis a pretty vision — but there is no such reality in life. No 
one can be absolutely independent; not a throned monarch 
himself can be entirely independent of his fellow-mortals. Bat 
without compromising your independence, young lady, you can 
receive the wholesome counsel of an old fellow who has looked 
upon the world for nearly threescore years. And he advises 
you, in all kindness of spirit towards one whom his old friend 
Harry Heathcote dearly loved, to try and root out pride as a 
vile, rank, spurious growth-^a rotten, miserable broken reed, 
that will prove a treacherous support, and desert you in your 
utmost need, if you unwisely trust it." 

Kate went straight up to the old lawyer, and offered him her 
hand, " I hope you will f oxgvve me m^ wsi^^dw\& ^r^^^ck — my 
minacious behaviour, Mr.'WeVdoix" %V«> «kA. ''^^\\s.\^\ 
' ^en that my heart was very ftoxc, w^^ mti^e m^ V\^^ t^J^'Oksm^ 
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aorely, I shonld hardly have remained so loDg unmoved by your 
patience and forbearance."—" I believe we have both some- 
thing to forgive each other/* he replied. ** I have been testy and 
inconsiderate. In my ungain bachelor way — little accustomed 
to deal with girlish feelings or womanish ways — I must have 
hurt you without knowing it, far less wishing it." 

" Let me thank you for the voluntary trouble you have taken, 
the valuable time you have generously bestowed — upon — upon 
■—your friend's aflfairs. And for having secured something from 
the wreck for his Xate's maintenance. Your best thanks will 
be the thought that in so doing you have done what would most 
truly content him." 

** My dear young lady, say no more. We understand each 
other," said the lawyer, shaking her hand warmly between his 
own white, shrivelled, gentlemanly ones ; " and as I must now 
away to London^-I see the post-chaise is waiting at the hall- 
door — ^I wish you would let me take you with me, and set you 
down in my way, at your friend the Vicar's house." 

" You forget that a carriage does not suit with my altered 
fortunes. I shall walk down to the village. And if ever my 
plans of independence achieve independent fortune, and I come 
to ride in a carriage of my own, be assured one of my first visits 
shall be to Mr. Weldon." 

" Well, well," he returned ; •* if, meantime, you find that 
independence might be the better for a little help, don't fail to 
apply to me for it. I shall take it as a sign that you have 
adopted my advice, and sent pride to the right-about ; and that 
will be a gratification to my own pride, you know. Farewell, 
my dear young lady. Eemember John Weldon, if you need 
any aid that he can give you." 



CHAPTEE XXXVIIL 

Full of the revived and strengthened spirit which this inter- 
view with her uncle's old friend, the lawyer, had imparted, Kate 
at once began her task of leave-taking, determined to adopt his 
kindly hint of quitting the old place forthwith. S\sa i^\^ ^-^^-^ 
now reconciled to the thought o£ a\)aiidoTiVsi^'^^«5^^^'^^^^'^^'^ 
Le was no longer there who had made \V, \vs)T£i^ VoVsrt. ^^'^"^ 
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could she haye borne to live on there without him P Yet when 
she came to bid adieu to all those wonted spots, the scenes of so 
much past happiness, she found it difficult to part from them, 
knowing she should never dwell among them again. 

She took a sad leave of the room — her uncle's own room — in 
which she had last beheld him alive — ^had last of all beheld him 
dead. She gathered some of the clusters of jessamine from the 
window, and placed them tenderly in her bosom, as she remem- 
bered that, with their rich incense-like perfume, had come the 
first softening of feeling which enabled her to seek peace from 
its truest source. She bade a regretful adieu to her own cosy 
elegant room, fitted up with all her fond uncle's care for her 
comfort, with all her own neat and graceful regard to tasteful 
appointment. She lingered in the little dressing-room — her 
music-den — and hung fondly over the old harpsichord, remem- 
bering the many quiet hours of improving practice she had 
passed there, and that one memorable evening, when she had 
first played and sung to other ears than her own. 

She visited the little sketching-den at the top of the house, 
looking long and wistfully at the magnificent park view which 
its window commanded, while she reviewed in thought a certain 
morning, when its solitude had been invaded and shared. But 
she would not allow herself too long reflection upon this theme ; 
and with a resolute self-constraint, she was leaving the room, 
when she hastily returned, selected one sketch from among the 
rest, and hurried away with it. 

I'rom the library, and from other rooms, she collected all her 
own especial books — keepsakes and presents at various times 
from her uncle and friends — books that she could indisputably 
and conscientiously call her own. For Kate had made a scruple 
to herself of leaving the whole of the personal property entire 
and intact, out of an impression that the more there could be 
left, the more sure it was to realize sufficient to clear her uncle's 
name from any imputation of not having satisfied all claims. 
In her innocent anxiety for this, she had left all her own draw- 
ings, and drawing materials, in the sketching-den, thinking they 
might perhaps fetch something, among the rest of the odds and 
ends up there; and tliiat m a\\ ^To\i«}Q?^\^^ ^.he should not be I 
able to pursue so mere an aficom^\\^t£ie:vi\. \ol^^\\\^ ^Wssasi^ '\ 
abour to which slie looked ^otwwcd «l^V^^ y^O^^V^ ^x^Jysix^ ^ta. 
Something of the same moli^e^ ^^^^l^^V^^^'^^^^^^^^'^^*^ 
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leare behind her all her music. Her last-visited room was the 
oak-parlour, where her happiest hoars had been spent, and where 
also stood her own pianoforte — ^Fermor Worthington's birthday 
gift. Partly to restrict her thoughts from dwelling upon its 
donor, partly that she might consecrate its last-heard tones to 
those thoughts which she felt should alone fill her heart at this 
moment, she sat down and played such airs as might form a 
kind of dirge for her loss of him who was both parents in one, 
her loss of home, of all. 

She played the grand and solemn movements of the Burial 
Service, where Croft and Purcell put the might of their^English 
fervent hearts into those sublime chords, accompanying those 
simply sublime words. Some of these words she could not help 
breathing forth in murmured self-consolation: ''He that be- 
lieveth in me shall never die." " Of whom may we seek succour 
but of thee, O Lord P " ** Thou knowest the secrets of our 
hearts ; shut not thy merciful ears unto our prayers." " Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord; they rest from their 
labour." From Mozart's divine requiem strain of the " Recor- 
dare " she drew strength with sweetness ; courage with gentlest, 
tenderest beauty. As a lofty soul-sustaining close, she played 
HandeFs elevated and elevating hymn of hope and sacred trust : 
" Then round about the Starry Throne ;" ending with that glory- 
ing phrase, so gloriously expressed and rendered into sound, 
*' And triumph over Death and thee, O Time ! " 

!Kate Lreton was no usual indulger in tears ; but perhaps the 
more for their rare indulgence did they, when yielded to, bring 
relief and benefit. As she played, the music worked its own 
benign potency of influence, and tears fell into her bosom like 
soft rain — refreshing dew — shedding peace upon her heart, and 
infusing confidence and reliance into her spirit. 

Her next farewell was to the old servants — ^her uncle's tried 
and faithful dependants, most of whom had grown grey in his 
service, and who repaid his bounteous kindness with true attach- 
ment. When Kate saw poor old Eobert*s genuine grief— how it 
had stricken and changed the man into feebleness and sudden 
age and almost visible decay — her heart smote Vvax^RS&L^KsvssR.- 
thing like remorse, lest in the sel^aknea^ ol "Vvet arroL^^'rt^'^ ^^'^ 
Md been forgetful of his, and negVeclWl o^ Vycda<^» ^-^^ 
old serring-man spoke aflfectionateVy to^iet wv.^ eafectvsv^^-* 
dJDg her be of good heart in her own ttoTx\A^, ^^^ \.€\\s^%^ 
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knowiDg, he said, it would please Miss Xate's kind heari— t^at 
Mr. Weldon had behaved very thoughtful and kind ; that he 
had spoken to the gentlefolks, master's friends/ that morning, 
when they had assembled to follow the Squire to the grave, and 
had tried to interest them in procuring places for all the old ser- 
vants. " Cook and Dorothy are to .be up at Highchase House j 
Joseph is to go to Crofthurst ; Martin coachman is going there, 
too ; Ben Dimble's got a place at Squire Huntley's ; and Squire 
Acremead has taken me. So you see, Miss !Kate, no need to 
fret about us. We're well provided for, you see. All you've 
got to do now is to think about getting on well yourself; and 
keep up for the sake of dear old master, who'd have broke his 
heart to know you'd pine." 

" I shall bear up bravely, depend upon it, dear, good Ilobert. 
Grod bless you all, and good-bye ! " 

Kate's last visit was to the stable, to take an unwitnessed 
leave of the horse she had so long ridden, — ^upon which she had 
enjoyed so many happy rambles with her uncle, — and of the one 
which had been his own favourite. White Bess and Chestnut 
Phillis were hardly less objects of liking than had they been of 
her own race. She had an almost human and individual affection 
for these two animals. She whispered fondling words to them 
as she fed them for the last time from her hand, and patted their 
glossy throats, and stroked their sleek and shining flanks. The 
gentle creatures seemed to understand her mournful petting 
sentences, and to respond, in their own dumb fashion, by turn- 
ing their heads round to hers, as she leaned against their 
shoulder, and at last fairly flung her arms about the neck of 
each, in turn. 

When, at last, she came forth from the stable-door, she saw 
Ben Dimble. " I knew you'd come to see the horses the last 
thing afore you went. Miss Kate," said he, in a husky voice, and 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the ground lest he should see by hers 
that she was crying, — " I knew you'd come here, so I waited." 

"To bid me good-bye P Thank you, Ben. And I was in 
hopes I should see you, Ben, before I went, to ask you to do 
somethiDg for me." 
" Oh, Miss Kate, that t« Vm^l TLVtiX. Is V\tA ^^ i^^Va >^\sk 
of! " And Ben, in his sudden ^o^ , \ooV^^ nx^, ^^ ^^ Sis^NSa 

young mistress was not cT^"^^a*^'^^^^^^^'^^^^'TT^\vJS 
--Ben, I want yon to bring me do^n m^ ^x^«^^^^^ 
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It is all ready packed; bufc I should like you, belter than 
anybody, to bring it away for me." 

"Tbank you kindly, Miss Kate, — thank you kindly. And 
where shall I find you, Miss Kate P ** 

" Why, I am going to try and learn whereabouts my Matty 
Las taken lodgings. I*m afraid I didn't behave cdtogether " 

" I know where she lodges," burst in Ben, unable to contain 
himself. " She lodges with Euth Field. When Euth Field's 
mother died it chanced to be at the very time Mistress Martha 
left us ; and just as Euth thought she must give up her 
cottage, as she couldn't afford to keep it all herself. Mistress 
Martha offered to come to her ; and very glad they both were." 

" And who may Euth Field be P — and whereabouts does sho 
live P " said Kate. 

"Not know Euth Field!" said Ben, reddening to scarlet. 
" You saw her at the school-house that morning, Miss Kate ; 
and you spoke to me about her when you came out. Don't you 
remember ? " " I remember," said Kate. 

" She's the under-teacher, — sub-monitress, they call her. The 
head-monitress was discharged last week for harsh conduct, I 
hear ; and they're going to elect a new one. I hope she'll be 
better than the last, for — for Euth's sake." 

" You seem much interested in this Euth, Ben," smiled Kate. 
** You seem to know all about her movements, as well as all those 
that affect her." 

Ben looked down. " I knew her from that high, Miss Kate," 
he said at length, twisting his hat in his hand, and then holding 
it a foot or two from the ground ; ** and I've always known her 
good, — good, when she was strong, and fresh-coloured, and 
straight; good, when she grew weak, and white, and bent." 

" And this good, mild Euth Field lives in the cottage adjoining 
the school-house P And my Matty lodges with her, you say, 
BcnP" 

" Yes, Miss Kate ; and I [think Euth takes to her all the 
more kindly and likingly because she's bed-rid; it minds j her 
of her own mother, who lost the use of her limbs, and kept her 
bed for the last year and more of her life." 

"Bed-ndden! What do you mean, "BeTi^" %^\ii"^^\.^» ^^"^^"^ 

Burelf don't mean Matty is bed-ridden?" ^^''^xxX.^^Q.*^^^- 

Miss Kate. Sho took the rheumatica ^exy \ia.^, vd'^^^^^^^^^^ 
Id ball, where ahe had all that heart eo\xUNSva^> ^xAV^^^ 
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and lay warm, like any lady of the land. Whether it was the ^ 

sudden change from our fine -old house to a cottage, I can't ^ 

rightly say ; hut bed-rid she's been ever since, poor soul ! " \ '^ 



* My poor Mattykin ! This, then, was the reason — but I will 



tage to-morrow with the trunk P " 

*'It shall be there to-night. Miss Xate,'' said Ben. "And, 
Miss !Kate, before you go I know you'll be glad to hear I'm (o 
be at Huntley Lodge. Squire Huntley promised me to-day." 

"I heard so, Ben; I rejoice to find you'll haye so good i 
place." 

"Ay, Miss Kate; but it's not that. Good place or bad 
place, I wouldn't have gone to it if I hadn't known that Squire 
Huntley is to buy all master's horses. Wherever they went I 
meant to go, if it was in the power of mortal man to do it. 
Whatever became of White Bess and Chestnut PhiUis, I must 
ha' followed *em, and tried to ha' been groom to *em still." 

" I'm truly glad to think that they have both fallen to one 
master, who is also to be yours, Ben. I needn't say, take care 
of them, Ben. I know you love them both, as dearly as I do." 

" Nobody can love 'em better. Miss Kate. I'd give up my 
own dinner any day to be sure that they had theirs, poor beasts." 

And as Xate Ireton turned to go, Ben went into the stable. 



■ CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

Xatb did not proceed by the avenue, but struck across the 
park lawns. The avenue was the approach from the carriage- 
road to the village ; while the one she took was a footpath litde 
frequented, that led by some fields a shorter and pleasanter 
way. The dusty road, the steep hilly descent, the public thorough- 
fare, were instinctively avoided ; while the grassy park glades, 
the sloping meadows, the quiet river-side walk, where there was 
little chance of encountering any one, ofiered attractive exchange. 
Kate Ireton involuntarily lingered in the precincts that had 
BO long been home-ground to her. The afternoon had melted 
j'nto one of those delicious \)a\my e^eivvvi^^, '^k-an a. dewy fresh- 
nesB miugleB with the soft goVden. \\^^ V\i«\. Te^\,^\y.'^csvi\»s\'«s5^ 
tree, blending all into one Blainmg; \iaxe ol \ie^\\!t^ wv.\ xtt^tsw^. 
The deer lifted their graceful lieada iiom tmsc^d ^V^ ^^t^ \a ^^^M^ 
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the passing, figure ; watcliing her slyly with their large lastroos 
eyes, yet scarcely pausing in their lazy ruminant chewings. 
There was stillness^in the air, unbroken, save by the lowing of 
the distant herds, or the querulous fold-ward note of the flocks, 
or the liquid whistle of a blackbird that sang his flute-like hymn 
of farewell to parting day, from a neighbouring copse. All 
things were blandly lapped in a peaceful calm, a tranquil rest. 
It seemed the fitting close to her past existence — ^her life of 
prosperous enjoyment, of undisturbed content, of unalloyed 
happiness. She turned to look for the last time upon the old 
hall, its picturesque gables, and oddly-angled roof; its dock- 
hoiise, offices, and stables ; its glittering yane, and white dove- 
cote ; its green clustered door-ways, and trellised walls, shone 
roseate-touched and gilded ; while its many windows — one for 
each day in the year, after the fashion of some old English 
mansions — sparkled resplendent in the reflected glory of the 
western light. The sun shed its full departing radiance upon 
the scene of her departed joys. 

With a swelling heart, Kate resumed her way. As she came 
to the sheltered lane, forming the boundary inclosure on that 
side of the demesne, she paused, and leaned upon the stile 
beneath the nut boughs. A half-sad, half-tender expression 
came into her face, as she remembered how she had once leaned 
upon this stile — when she was compelled to stand upon its step, 
to rest her arms upon the top — and how she had looked down 
into the lone, where sat a boy on horseback, with handsome 
eyes, and grave smile, and penetrating voice, and striking foreign 
dress, and still more striking figure and noble air, looking*up at 
her, and talking to her in that strain of quiet, involuntary con- 
scious superiority which her spirit had never since been able to 
deny, though ever since engaged in attempting to resist. Against 
the appeal which the eyes, the smile, the voice, the air, made to 
her senses and imagination, Sate even yet resolutely and stead- 
fastly set herself to withstand ; and she murmured, '* It shall 
not be — ^it mtist not be ; now, less than ever ! " 

But against the influence of that inwardly acknowledged 

superiority, her heart, her mind, her sense, her better feelisi^f^— 

better feeling born of suffering and aoTtONV — ^\'^Ti<i\»\^^'^ ^xi^^*^ 

vour to steel tbemselvea. In tliia BacreSV^-^\?^ xsi^^rcaR^c^r--^^^^ 

alone with her own soul, and standm^, %» \V.^ct^. o^^^ ^ 

£nes of a past period, aad on the "btrnVL oi ^lv>3tN»^ ^^^ 
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Ireton allowed lier spirit to admit the full superiority of him e^ J 
singled out from the rest of mankind. She permitted herself to j 
d«rell upon that noble rectitude, that constancy of honour, that j 
unswerving, unflinching, invincible regard for truth, and justice, a 
and right, at which she had always outwardly scoffed, wliile ^ 
most in secret revering. As she mused on all that had passed ± 
between herself and the Iron Cousin, since they had first met aa 
children at that very spot, some of the Iron Cousin's right j 
strength of 'character seemed to pass into her own, fortifyiog ^ 
and invigorating its best points, curbing and controlling its way- <^ 
wardness and impetuosity, steadying and rendering consistent ^ 
its worthiest impulses. Her eye chancing to fall on the ixGa ^ 
clasp of the bracelet, which never quitted her arm, she thought ] 
of all Fermor's frequent patience with her, his untiring forbear- 
ance, his unfailing temper. She remembered how (at the very -, 
time she chose that clasp— when by petulant speech, and fleer* ^ 
ing taunt, and harsh, galling, insolent-sounding words, she had 
sought to conceal the sentiment which prompted the choice of 
its material) he had borne with her ungraciousness, had silently, 
patiently, and unreproachfuUy submitted to it, even while show- 
ing by the firm-set lip, and grave shade of countenance, how 
deeply it hurt him. There was always something in the quiet 
dignity of Termor's tacit reproof \^ hich impressed and haunted 
Kate, long after she had succeeded in apparently throwing off 
its effect. 

Then came into her mind what he had subsequently said, 
when her rudeness and blufiness to her guest had forced rebuke 
from him ; yet, even then, as it seemed, chiefly impelled by 
regard for her character, and regret to see her behave unworthily. 
" Yet—* not pleasant to live with ! ' 'Twas bitter ! " 

She buried her face in her hands, as if to hide the hot blushes 
that burnt upon her cheek, while recalling those words ; and as 
if she would shut out the look, the tone, which accompanied 
them — serious, yet deeply grieved ; severe, but more profoundly 
pained. 

" He must despise me — utterly disapprove and disregard me," 
she thought, in her bitterness of heart. " Did he not leave us ? 
Did he not withdraw from l\ie ^ocve\.^ ol qx^^ ^srV^^^^ ojjisiSi^^i&he 
couid not like, and wouldnotvBixA^^x^ 'to ^imerc^^y.'^ "^x^^.O^c^^Sx.^x ^ 
since this reverse of fortiine\ia%cVaTi^e^,We^^^.«^H;^>^^ 
^/iui».If-thi8placeinyliomeA\i\^««:-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^ 
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I would not have bad him dream I held other thoughts than those 

I seemed to entertain, still less now shall he guess that ever " 

Even in self-communion she would not let the secret take shape 
and substance, but went rapidly on to another idea. ** "What 
was it else he said P That * Kate might be anything she wills 
to be.' If I were to set that aentencc before me, as my guiding- 
star henceforth — if I were to make its import my rule, its pur- 
pose my aim — ^it were a noble ambition ! One worthy the Iron 
Cousin's worthless cousin! Yet, once he said she was 'not 
worthless ; * nay, * was well worth any pains.* " And one of her 
old smiles gleamed in Kate's eyes as she found herself recalling 
so many of his words, and perceived how vividly they dwelt in 
her miemory, especially where the words seemed to betoken 
regard. Yet, as she smiled, she coloured. This craving to 
possess Fermor's esteem and liking, yet sensitively shrinking 
from its evidence, was one of Kate's peculiar characteristics. 

" Let me remember one more of the Iron Cousin's sentences," 
pursued she, " which shall help me to put in force the other. 
' Distasteful things, done for conscience' sake, become remem- 
bered pleasures.' I am unwilling to leave this spot ; I am re- 
luctant to break up this train of thought ; but I am conscious 
that I ought to do both, bravely and resolutely, if Kate would 
commence her * willing to be what she ought to be.* No more 
lingering, therefore 5 no more musing. Life must be a sturdy, 
active, onward progress with me now. Let me take my way at 
once ; this stile, my first obstacle overcome 5 the bowery lane, 
my first limit crossed ; that footpath, my appointed course ; tho 
shining river yonder, a bright guiding line; and my village 
home with dear old Mattykin, a goal and refuge." 



Kate Ireton entered the cottage porch, and lifted the latch ; 
the door, like those of many country dwellings, usually standing 
open, or, if closed, unfastened. She found no one in the little 
parlour, which was plain in the extreme, but neat and clean to 
precision. The house was in perfect silence ; no one seemed 
within. 

Kate went to the latticed casement at \iV^ «v^<ft q1 Kk^'^ ^^'2i^> 
which looked on to the stony yard or ip\ay-^o\wA ofl*^^ ^Ssc^'^sv" 
inff school-house, and she could kear t\\e "bwoL ol \3a\^xcii'^^'^ 
'o/ces through the open windows op^oaito. Ttw^te^^^'^ 
iberroom on the ground-floor of i\ke coVX^c.^^^^"^'^''^^'^" 
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and neat as the parlour, with a kettle singing on the hob, and | 
tea-things ready laid on the snow-white dresser. A small stair- 
case — so steep and narrow as to be like that of a ship's cabin- 
led to the bed-rooms above. !Kate went softly up, and found 
Matty propped amid pillows, diligently knitting. " MattykinI" 

"My darling Miss Kate! My own dear, darling child! 
Come her own sweet self to see her poor old nnrse, since slie 
can't crawl to her I " 

" My poor Mattykin, I have only just learned your state ; 
and here have I been accusing you in my heart of unkindness, 
and unrelentingness, and I know not what cruel, unjust things, 
for not coming to see your naughty, spoiled child, and forgiving 
her in her trouble, and all the while you could not move ! Bat 
this is not the only injustice I have to ask pardon for ; I was 
harsh, imperious, and shamefully ungrateful to you, in forget- 
tmg, at the moment you vexed me, all you had done for me, 
and had been to me, and suffering you to go away withont 
' kissing, and making it up,' as we used, when I was a fractions, 
wilful child. However, dear Matty, I cannot better prove my 
sincere repentance, and my sense of your greater goodness and 
indulgence, than by coming to you in my sorrow and poverty. 
I am come to ask you for a home, Matty ; I am come to ask 
you to be a mother to your poor orphan girl ; I am come to be 
a dutiful, loving child to you, if you will let me—if you will 
have me." 

" My dear, dear Miss Kate ! my own generous-hearted dar- 
ling ! Just one of your kind, clever thoughts, how you might 
best please your old Mattykin." 

Then they fell into softer, graver talk, while they spoke of 
him they had lost — the kind master — the loving uncle: and 
then, after a pause, Kate made Matty tell her of Euth Field, 
of her goodness, her gentleness, her simple, quiet, virtuous 
ways. " In short, she's as pious and still as a quakeress, yet as 
active and useful as a penny, postman or a milkmaid," said 
Matty, in conclusion. " Hark ! I liear the latch. That must 
be she. School's over by this time, and then Euth comes 
home to tea ; and a pleasant, cheerful, cosy meal she makes of 
it, for us two." 
"For us three, 1 bopc, tiotiX" ^^\^"^^^'^- "^^l'^ ^^ ^^^^c^ 
and meet her, and ask liet to\et m^^ie ou^ qI l^^« ^^^^^%V^5^^ 
household in future " 
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''A strange lady!'* exclaimed Buth, in her subdued but 
earnest voice, as she saw the vision of beautiful Kate Ireton 
descending the staircase, and coming straight into the bright^ 
rural kitchen. 

** A stranger to you, Buth ; but you are no stranger to me. 
I have heard so many delightful things of you, that I seem to 
know you quite well, quite intimately. I hope you will let me 
be much more intimate ; that you will let me live with you ; 
that you will take me into this pleasant cottage of yours, and 
let me share your home and your kindness with my Matty." 

'' You are Miss Ireton ! " said Buth, with a look full of 
genuine, irrepressible admiration. 

" Yes ; that is, I am Kate Ireton to you, as you are Buth 
Field to me. Shall it not be so P " The two young girls clasped 
hands with a silent warmth that spoke their several sincere, 
direct, ingenuous natures. " And now, dear Buth, to show me 
that I may at once consider myself at home, let me untie your 
bonnet, and take your shawl, and see you sit down in that chair, 
while I make tea, and get all ready to carry up to Matty, as I 
hear you so kindly do every day. What a tea-party she will 
have this evening ! " 

** But I cannot let you do all this," said Buth, as Elate, with 
housewifely alacrity, bustled to and fro in her preparations for 
the meal, after placing Buth comfortably in a seat, and chatting 
clieerf ully the while, about the neatness and order of her pretty 
cottage kitchen. 

" Why not P Do you know, I'm terribly accustomed to do as 
I like ; and I like to see you resting there after your long day's 
toil among that rabble of school children, which, I'm sure, must 
be enough to weary out the stoutest spirits. And I like to wait 
upon you, and feel that I can make myself useful ; you don't 
know what a luxury that is to one who has led an idle young- 
lady life. And I like immensely to find myself once more 
doing something to please my Matty kin, in return for all her 
goodness and devotion to me. And now I'm sure you would 
not wish to thwart me in all these likings of mine, would you, 
ButhP" 

Buth smiled — ^her own soft, quiet BToXie. ^Va^X^^ ^^*^^ 
rest, was beginning to feel the inflLueiic© oi ^SjaXi^ \t^\ss\i^ ^"^ 
cJDatioD, 
While Kate, aa she looked at Uuth, iou\x^ Vo.^^'^^^ 'Odxs^^' 
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" He was right ; the expression of her face is * positiYdj hcaii- 
tifal.' And now, if you approve, we'll join Matty," she added 
aloud. '* Here, Buth, you carry the loaf and the batter, and 
1*11 carry the tea-tray." 

" Carry it end-ways, or you'll not manage to get it up the 
staircase," answered Huth's mild voice. 

'* Now, Matty, you are going to do the honours of the table, 
while I pour out ike tea, and cut the bread and batter; and 
Euth is to sit there and be quiet, while we talk and amose her; 
she must be content to give up playing the mistress of the 
house, or the mistress at all, after school hours ; quiet and rest 
are better than dignity, when all day's been spent roling an 
unruly herd." 

" Huth says they're not so very unruly, poor things ! Chil- 
dren will be children, after all," said Matty. " To be sure, sbe 
makes the best of ererything ; even noisy little torments she 
makes out to be not so bad, if they're reasoned with, and talked 
to." 

" The most troublesome child may be made more docile by 
patience," said Euth ; " the most giddy, the most mischieyous, 
the most sulky, the most obstinate, may be taught better, if 
you have but sufficient patience. The only thing with children, 
is never to lose your patience or your temper." 

"Very difficult to preserve, either, in dealing with them, 
when they are really troublesome," said Kate. 

" Not so much so as you might imagine, perhaps," said Euth. 
" The thought that they are ignorant, that they err more from 
this than from wilful misbehaviour, that you have to forgive 
them seven times in a day, if seven times in a day they repent, 
and to forgive them, chiefly, for that they know not what they 
do, will be a sufficient guard upon yourself ; and once children 
find you capable of self-control, they insensibly learn to curb 
themselves." 

** The most formidable things you must have to contend with, 
Euth, are the perpetual din and clamour of tongues, the close 
confinement, and the want of fresh air," said Xate. 

** It is curious how you may become accustomed to the most 

nopleaBant things, by patience, by habit, and by comparing 

them with still worse," au^^etei "Bjo^Jti. "Taa xeooUection 

that the noise of a factory,— VlbLe\>wi.i ol Vtkfi^ ^^ts^^mmsc^, 

'^ia worse than the bum o« -yowu?, ^o\^^^ % 'Oci^ ^^^^^e^\. sis^ 
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znany innocent persons Lave been pent in narrow dungeons for 
years ; the remembrance that hundreds of people, of their own 
Tvill, undergo a nightly stifling in the foul, noisome air of a gas- 
lighted theatre, or crowded assembly, render tolerable these few 
hours a day, shut up in a school-room. Besides, I am only too 
glad to have them. I wished for the situation particularly, as 
one I could fill, and one which would give me the means of 
earning an honest livelihood." 

A thought darted into the mind of Kate Ireton. 

" I have heard a report that the oflSco of monitrcss is vacant. 
Is it sop" 

** Yes; it has been unfilled- these last ten days; I have dis- 
charged the duties as well as I can, meantime; but I hear 
there will be some difHculty in supplying Mrs. Burgess's place, 
although she did not satisfy the majority of the directors. 
Dr. Meadows was at the head of those who objected to her, and 
was eventually the means of her being discharged." 

** Then Dr. Meadows is one of the Board of Directors P " 

" Yes, the chief, — the most actively influential among them." 

" It would be an admirable means of carrying out my project 
of independence!" was Kate's inward reflection. "Yet, the 
noise, the constraint, the toilsome work, — above all, that ' poor 
smell!' Hateful points knowingly to encounter. But then, 
are not ' distasteful things, undertaken for conscience' sake, 
remembered pleasures P ' And would it not be a pleasure to me 
to secure this independent course, wherein to ' will ' Kate into 
being something better than she has been P " 

" You know Dr. Meadows, do you notP " Buth said. 

" Yes, he is one of my best, my kindest friends ; I am going 
to call upon him the first thing to-morrow morning, to consult 
with him upon my future plans." 

" By4he-bye," said Matty, suddenly, " how will you manage, 
Miss Kate, my darling, for want of proper dress P Mourning, 
I know, requires little change ; still, you must have " 

" I shall do very well, dear, thoughtful Mattykin ; my ward- 
robe, such as it is — for I mean to be a mirror of economy — is to 
be here to night. That good fellow, Ben Dimble, promised to 
bring it for me. He it was, who told me so mau^ t2ki\2E^s^ ^^ 
you, that made me know and love yo\i, "RjQffldr ^aa ^i^.?ift^^^^o«'^- 
j'ng at her as^abe spoke. She saw t\i© "^aXfi ^ac,^ ^«»!i.^ ^<^^ns? 
She saw a tint like a blush-rose steal o\ct ^e> tss\^> ^"^"^"^ 
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features. The bent' head, the gentle expression, the soft hae, 
brought to her mind the thought : " Yes, he was right ; it is 
like one of Eafiaelle's sainted heads." A moment aflter, Eite 
heard the latch lifted, and a man's' step upon the threshold. 
Exclaiming, " That's Ben ! " she ran down-stairs to receive his, 
and thank him. 

After he had brought in the trunk, and had placed it for her 
in a little nook she pointed out to him, where it might not 
be in the way, £!ate saw Ben cast a wistful, lingering look 
around, while preparing to go. " Do not be in a hurry, Ben ; I 

dare say Euth will be down in a moment." ** I don't think 

she will. Miss Elate," answered he, with a soii^ of sigh, as he 
turned his hat round and round in his hands. " Not so long 
as I'm here. I never see her but chance-wise. She never comes 
where I am, [knowingly ; it hurts her kind heart to see one 
that she can't feels towards as he feels to her. I'm used to 
it now. But perhaps, Miss Kate," — and he brightened, — " you'll 
like to hear how White Bess and Chestnut PMllis are going on, 
from time to time ; and then I might happen to " 

" Tes, Ben, yes ; I shall very much wish to have news of 
them. Therefore mind you bring me word the first time you 
can get away and come over here." 

"Thank ye kindly, — kindly,— Miss Kate." 

And Ben was gone. , i 



CHAPTEE XL. 

Next morning, Kate Ireton was up with the lark. She com- 
menced her new existence with an energy and impulse natural 
to her character, enhanced by her present purpose, and encou- 
raged as a help to sustain the weight that sat at her heart for her 
uncle's loss. It lay there, heavy, and dull, and sad ; but deep 
and sacred — a regret apart — not to be allowed to rise and over- 
whelm hopefuller thoughts and aims, which might render her 
worthy one day to rejoin him. 

' She had always been an early riser ; and now she rejoiced in a 

habit which gave her bo mam an ivdvauta^e in her future life of 

diligence and self-dependence. SVi^ ^e\^ ^n «\nvQ^\. OcS^^^^^<^ ^^ss^ 

in £ndiDg herself so mueVi \ie£oteWn^ V\^i^cL^^ifiQ.^\^\^,^V^ 

' T not yet come down, aU^ioxxgV^ i\. ^a^ WieVc^xxx W\.xs.^W 
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But when time still went on, and Elate knew that school-hour 
would arrive in another forty minutes, she resolved to go into 
E>uth*s room and call her. She tapped softly and went in. 
The young girl lay buried in a profound sleep. The lameness 
and defective figure were hidden by the recumbent attitude : only 
the fair head — with its light brown hair escaped from the muslin 
cap, and the cheek slightly flushed with slumber— was visible ; 
and again Kate Ireton was struck with the soft, resigned, Eafiael- 
lesque expression. For the sake of him who had said this, 
Kate could not refrain from bending down, and gently kissing 
the delicate cheek. 

Kate had never had any companion-friend of her own sex and 
age ; and her heart warmed to this good, gentle girl, whose simple 
worth, and sincerity of character and manner, peculiarly attracted 
her. At the caressing touch Buth awoke, ** I was dreaming of 
mother,*' she said; "I thought she was near me, and kissed 
me." Then recollecting herself, as her eyes fell upon Kate 
Ireton, she started up, saying: "I have overslept myself ; I 
fear it is very late. You have been unhelped, unattended to. 
How could I have so missed the hour P But I could not get to 
sleep last night, in the excitement of seeing you,— of your 
coming ; and this morning when I should have been up, I— 
Forgive me, pray. I cannot forgive myself." 

" But you must forgive yourself, or I shall not forgive you ; 
and there is really nothing to be forgiven," said Kate, playfully. 
** Do you know I am delighted to have had this few hours* gain 
upon you ; it makes me feel so virtuous to have been earlier up 
than the school-monitress herself! Let me fasten this button 
for you. And now come down as soon as you please 5 you will 
find breakfast quite ready for us two below. Matty has had 
hers a quarter of an hour since.'* 

When Euth entered the little parlour, Kate's eyes sparkled 
to see the look of admiring surprise she threw around. "Why, 
you have transformed the place into a fairy-queen's bower! 
How can you have done all this P In so short a time, too ! 
It is like magic! Aladdin's palace! You must have had 
invisible hands to help you. How could you manage itP '* 

" By getting up at dawn, and, aa yo\x aa^, "Vs^ VwSsi^ <^>jSsv 
aid. The little good4o]k,^i\iA fays,— tine t\jAT\^%v-^^^^ ^^'^^ 

y 
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here. That arch-sprite, Pack, for once, did no mischief ; instead 
of skimming the milk of its cream, he put it in the jug for me, 
and filled the kettle with fresh water from the well, and lighted 
the fire, and set the tea-cups and saucers, and, in short, made 
good his title to his other name, of Bobin Goodfellow, doing all 
the scullionry in the kitchen, while Titania and I decked the 
parlour. Oberon, on this occasion, gave up his forester-sport 
with the ' momtng's love,* Cephalus, and brought in boughs for 
us, you see." 

llie cottage-parlour was indeed turned into an elegant room. 
The latticed casement was snowilj draped with a long white 
muslin scarf, fastened in the centre, and drawn on either side. 
Green branches, from the few shrubs and trees that skirted the 
stony play-ground, were placed on the mantel-shelf, drooping 
gracefully from the three or four glasses which the cottage 
afforded 5 while others were arranged, with shorter stalks, in a 
couple of deep plates, upon the white breakfast cloth. On the 
smidl deal side-table was spread an Indian-patterned shawl-ker* 
chief as a cover ; and on this were ranged Kate's books, rich in 
morocco covers and gilded binding, and all the munificence of 
ornament that afiection loves to lavish upon gifb-volumes. 
Among these lay the Florentine ivory-carved riding-whip 5 and 
over all was hung the Italian sketch. 

Euth's eyes could not cease from drinking in all these objects, 
which seemed to convert the cottage room into a home-temple. 
They brought a light, an atmosphere of taste, and artistic grace, 
and elevating refinement into the dwelling, yet without marring 
its own neat and simple charm. " Beautifld! beautiful I" was 
all Ruth Field could repeat. 

^ " Dear Euth, if you could only know the ecstasy it gives me 
to see your innocent pleasure, you .would understand how de- 
lightfully you fulfil the promise my imagination made me while 
I was busied with this. But we must not forget how time flies, 
^hile we are enjoying ourselves. Look here I" And she 
smilingly held her watch before Euth's eyes. 

" School-hour ! And no breakfast-table cleared ; and no 
dinner prepared! Nothing done, nothing thought of!" And 

LL clasped her hands, in desperate self-blame. 
Jtt shall be attended to. You go to your school duties. 
all to me. Bepaember 1 a-m. ^lou^^V^^^^x txss^, Self» 
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elected ; and therefore despotic, irresponsible, not to be appealed 
from." 

"But I cannot have you do all this — this drudgery," said 
Kuth, as Xate alertly set about carrying the breakfast things 
from the room, and began to wash them up, in the little 
kitchen. 

"My dear Euth, don't be a ceremonious simpleton, but 
begone to your teaching, and leave me to do as I like. You 
forget that this is all play-work to me, like doll's house-keeping, 
or acting a comedy of housewifery. It has all the charm of 
novelty and holiday sport, with the dear delight of fancying 
myself useful." 

" But it will be so strange — so unaccustomed — ^you will not 
know what to do." 

" Don't make me out quite such an awkward ignoramus. 
Besides, if I should be at a loss, haven't I Matty to apply to P 
She'll tell me all about marketing, all about cookery. Go, go ! 
and when you come back, you shall find dinner ready, with 
some ' savoury mess ' prepared, that only ' the neat-handed 
Phillis,' or your new housekeeper, Kate Ireton, could possibly 
have achieved." 



When Xate's household duties were all performed, she ran up 
and bade Matty good-bye for an hour or two, that she might pay 
her visit to the vicarage. She found good Dr. Meadows in his 
study, preparing his next Sunday's discourse. But he put away 
his writing, and gave her his clear thought and undivided atten- 
tion. She intreated his assistance in her plan of future industry 
and self-reliance ; and mentioned the situation of monitress as 
one which afforded precisely the opportunity she sought of 
earning a competence for herself and Matty. 

" The salary, added to the sum I may reckon upon through 
Mr. Weldon's kind provision, will amply suffice for our joint 
wants," she said ; " and I shall then have the hope that our 
living with Euth Field will be a mutual advantage. I hear that 
in you, dear sir, lies the chief power to bestow thia ^fcoalassvs.. 
You will not refuse to give me youi SM-^^otV., %sA\sAasi^ "^^ 
other gentlemen to confirm your nominatiOTiX'* " - - 

"My dear girl, i£ it rested witk me, \>o aa^wxe^^o^^'^'^ 

t2 
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not have long to plead. Both for the school-children's sake, and 
in furtherance of your own worthy project, I could not hesitate 
a moment — ^I could not wish better. But there are masj 
things to be considered. A canrass is indispensable. Tbm 
will be the expense of cards, the fatigue — ^the disagreeable of 
personal application, of suing for votes, and for influence. Kpt 
only have the whole Board of Directors to be applied to, W 
the suffrages of the parishioners hare to be obtained. I greatly 
fear — ^I do not think, that—-" 

" The necessary expenses can be defrayed by disposing ofinj 
watch, if requisite," interrupted Kate eagerly ; " and as (tit 
fatigue and disagreeable, I am prepared to encounter those.** 

" Nay, nay," smiled the vicar ; " for the watch, you must not 
part with that ; you will find it too useful, too necessaiy, in 
your schooMife. The cards shall be my care; they shall be 
my contribution to your endeavour. But the other point offen 
a far more formidable obstacle. You have the name— forgire 
me, my dear !— of being a young lady of some — some— in short, 
of having a high spirit of your own. And that is not exactlj 
the thing to go canvassing with." 

" Why not P Where's the use of high spirit but to carry ru 
through diflGiculties P It will enable me to face them ; it will be 
a spur, a stimulus, a support to me." 

" Ay, a spur, a stimulus ; but, I fear, not a support. A spur 
serves to urge you on; a stimulus excites, but does not 
strengthen. Beware of trusting to such false forces. You may 
commence with good courage ; but it may droop, when you find 
you have to encounter cold looks, cool treatment, lukewaim , 



words : it may fail you beneath delay, disappointment, heart- 
weariness. My poor child ! it wants something more than high 
spirit to carry through a project of this kind, however well it 
may do to begin with." 

" But this, well borne in mind, shall keep my spirit up — firm 
and faithful, strong and constant. Never fear, dear sir ; witb 
these timely hints from you, I shall win through with mj 
purpose. I thank you truly for them ; and I shall hope to ask 
you for congratulation upon the success which will be greatly 
owio^ to them." 

" Well, I know not w\iy 1 a^xoxs\'al iw^ct ^^a^ \«i ^kb^^^sfsq. 
Dtbuaiaam of energy. OnV? \>e^we, m^ ^^^;> ^ ^^•^«' 

TMgewhen you loae ground-. ^oTic.^.^^^^^^-^-^>--^^ 
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when it seems past hope ; but, above aU, do not be cast down 
and despondent should you at last fail." 

"No ; then 1 will gather fresh courage for another attempt," 
said Xate. " It will be only beginning anew ; trying for some« 
thing else, instead of for this. But meantime, dear doctor, give 
me the necessary paper — ^the testimonial — ^whatever form of 
written application I ought to be furnished with." 

Smiling at the young girl's characteristic impetuosity, the 
good vicar drew up the requisite document, and said, as ho 
placed it in her hands : " You may call at Chalkby's, in your 
way, if you please, and tell him I will call round myself this 
afternoon, and speak to him about the cards he will have to 
print. He is one of the voters, and will furnish you with a list 
of the rest, and the names of the directors ; so you can com- 
mence business at once. But, before you go, yop must see 
Mrs. Meadows. You will find her up-stairs, giving the chicks 
their early dinner." 

Kate felt that she would have preferred losing no time in 
setting about the matter which occupied her whole thoughts, 
but she checked herself, remembering with an inward smile, 
that here was an occasion for taking her first lesson in self- 
control and mental discipline, by compelling herself to chat and 
laugh with the children, and listen to them, and enter into all 
their important sayings and doings, while her mind was full 
of something else. 

Kate Ireton's way of lending herself to the interest and eager- 
ness of the little Meadows tribe had made her a great favourite ; 
and when she opened the door where they now were, there 
was a simultaneous rush from the dinner-table, as they all 
thronged round her, shouting, "Kaytighton! Kaytighton!" 
that being her nursery name among them. 

Little Harry Meadows, the Squire's godson, at once esta- 
blished himself on her knee ; and, while his mother talked to 
her, perpetually essayed to draw her attention exclusively to 
himself, by pulling her face down, with extremely sticky, 
pudding-immersed fingers applied to her chin, and insinuating 
themselves round her throat. 

"Kaytighton! I say, Kaytightonl I^v^Bfe ^wsLVi^^^^-^^*^ 

me, Do have some of this nice pudding •, \\. '^a V>\i^ osstSas^*^^^ 

curroDt; pudding this year ; and see "wViat «k m^^ ^Cks.^ ^cas.^ ^ 

msf The walls of Troy weeding,. liOoVA>t»»*^ "^"^'^^^^^^^^ 
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red city ; and here are all the crushed and smothered Trojanfl, 
poor wretches ! " 

''How cruelly your spoon plays the battering-ram among 
them ! — and what a ruthless Achilles you are yourself, HanyP 
But Where's the great wooden horse P I don't see him anj- 
where," answered Kate. 

" Oh, he's burnt up I Gone ! Not even his mane, or his taili 
orahoof of himleffc!" 

Xate Ireton threw herself so entirely into little Harry'i 
" make-believe," — and children are never more enchanted than 
when grown people will help them to make a romance or t 
drama out of ordinary facts and realities, — ^that he could hardlj 
bear to let her go, when, at length, she talked of taking leave. 

"I haven't had such a happy time, Xay tighten* since last 
that kind, good-natured Mr. Worthington was here ; when be 
set me on his knee, and made me repeat my name, — ' Hany 
Heathcote Meadows ' ; and lent me his pencil, — ^hia grand gold 
pencil-case, — and let me have it in my own hands to write dogs 
and horses, and Greeks and Trojans, with. But I like 
Kaytighton better even than him." 

" Then you're a silly goose ! " said Kate, stooping her face 
amid the boy's curly locks ; " for he's much better than Kay- 
tighton. He has a gold pencil-case to lend you, and she ha« 

none." " Ah, but for all that, I love Kaytighton the best 

She lets me look at her watch, — ^inside,* all those curious works, 
—if I take care not to breathe into it ; and to see the little 
steel bar wagging backwards and forwards— oh, so quick ! And 
to hear it say its little ticking time-count ; and to see it spring 
open at the back, — though she won't let me find out how she 
does it. But some day — some day, if I'm very good — to-day 
— oh ! to-day, Kaytighton ! — ^won't you P " 

" No, not to-day, for I mustn't stay longer ; but next time I 
come I'll show you how to make the watch-back fly open, your 
own self, Harry." 

" Oh I you dear darling Kaytighton I But mind you come 
very soon, then, — ^very soon ! " 

" Very, very soon, Harry. I'll be sure to remember." 



Had all Kate Ireton'a cBawaaam^ '^>^«^ «.^\s.\Ki^\!^%Qtafe'SA\fe 
was at Mr. Chalkby'a, Bhe^oxjiaLVwoVibc^TiQ <L«aa^ Xk^ ^^^^^ossi. 
'^ waaeiya and reapecttxj^ ^ e^^T,— iiM.^i«^^«^^^^^^^^>- 
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showing, by a certain shy and hesitating kindliness, that he 
sympathized with her altered fortunes, yet feared to express 
the feeling, lest he might seem to remind her of them. Modest 
Xiucy Chalkby stood by, blushing and trembling, and scarcely 
daring to look at Xate through brimming eyes, from dread that 
she should appear curious, or impertinent, or intrusive, ex 
anything most impossible to her to be. 

But with others the case was far different. In going the 
round of the parishioners, to solicit their votes, how often was 
she reminded of Goriolanus. "The people must have their 
voices; neither will they bate one jot of ceremony." They 
seemed to take a pleasure in forcing her to go through all the 
form and minutise of asking, as if repeating to themselves^ 
"She's to make 'her* requests by particulars, wherein every 
one of us has a single honour in giving ' her ' our own voices 
with our own' tongues." How often, on presenting herself, wa& 
she tempted briefly to say, with the haughty Eoman patrician, 
'* You know the cause, sir, of my standing here." How often, 
when some low-lived vulgarian, delighting to parade his power, 
dallied with her impatience, and kept her in suspense as to his 
decision, did she long to put an end to the deliberation, by " I 
will make much of your voices, and so trouble you no farther." 
Once, she had nearly startled a dirty publican and a smudgy 
blacksmith with uttering aloud what she muttered to herself, 
" Bid them wash their faces and keep their teeth clean." Some- 
times, in thorough vexation of heart, she would be ready to 
exclaim, " Eather than fool it so, let the high office and the 
honour go ;" but then her pledge to Dr. Meadows, and her 
own spirit of determination, made her recall the thought ; and 
she would conclude, with a smile at herself, " I am half through ; 
tbe one part suffered, the rest will I do ! " 

She had read the scene over, partly with a touch of self- 
mockery and self-tormenting ; partly in the idea of nerving 
herself to go on with her task to the end, by the aid of poetry, 
and fancy, and uncommon-place, brought amidst the conmion- 
places she had to encounter. 

With the view of confronting the major difficulty first, she 

had made it her earliest duty to call "vrpoTi ^Jo^a ^^^Xs^rt ^^-o^ 

whom she expected the most strenxioxiB o^^ottvVKswi* 'V^'^^s* *^Gfc^ 

patron and upholder of " Lemoix-face." M.T^.lix5a^c«»V^^s>^^'| 

his housekeeper; and he, getting ttiod oiYkSt ct«Xi\i^^>^^'^*^^^'^ 
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ing ways, had hit upon this method of pensioning her off, by 
obtaining the situation of monitress in the villacre school for 
her. He was a low-bred man, immensely rich, and an inyeterate 
miser; the same Mr. Scrimpum against whom Xate Ireton 
entertained an old grudge, for having refused to contribute to a 
charitable "^project of her uncle and Dr. Meadows. She had 
never seen him ; but what she had heard made her particulaiiy 
dread going. However, there was no help for it, and she went. 

She was shown into a parlour, dark and grimy, notwithstandin<r 
its fine carpet, fine curtains, large mirrors, and massive mahogany 
furniture. As she entered, a voice called out, "Eub your shoes 
on the mat, young 'oman, afore you come out o' the hall. No 
need to bring cakes o* mud and dust into the parlour, soiling 
the Brussels carpet." She saw a snub-nosed little old man, 
seated in a low-backed, shiny, comfortless-looking horse-hair 
chair, glaring at her through a pair of green spectacles. 
• " There, sit down, sit down, young 'oman ; you may sit down. 
It's as cheap sittin' as standin', the sayin' is. Now, come, let's 
hear what you've got to say. The old story, I 'spose. A beg- 
gin* letter, or a beggin* somethin' o' course. A man can't be 
said to be worth a bit o* money, but what he's sure to be a mark 
for all the beggars twenty miles round." 

"I am no beggar; I merely came to request *' began 

Kate. 

" O' course you did, I know'd you did. What'« requestin' 
but askin* ; what's askin' but beggin*, I should like to know P " 

" To request," Kate went on firmly, " that you will give " 

"To be sure — give; that's it, o' course. The way with *em 
all ! the way with 'em all ! " 

" Will you give your name and sanction to my proposal of 
becoming head monitress at the National Village School," said 
Kate. 

" Hang me if I do ! " exclaimed the old man, irritably. 
" They marched off my 'oman from the situation, without so 
much as with your leave, or by your leave; and hang me if 
their 'oman — their candidate — shall succeed in her room ! I'll 
give *em trouble enough, I promise *em ; hang me if I won't ! " 

" I trust you will come ^ lio «vxc?a. ^xe^jLSslure Tyburn fate, 
Bir/' said Kate Ireton; " "jet \ "^o^e, Ti«^i^\?eQ.^^%A, ^csKi.-^^. 

oke jour sentence on my \ie\i^\^. "5^ ^^^"^"^ ^^^tkv^^^^x^^ v.^ 
leans of putting a cotdToxm^yo>xtu^^V,^^^\.^^W'.-^V. 
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affects you, if you will consent to think better of the part that 
concerns me." 

" Upon my credit, you're a strange young 'oman, you are ! 
Is that the way you think to come round a man P I'll tell you 
what I'll do with you. If you'll pass me your word that when- 
ever Betsy Burgess can get up her character agin, and by hook 
or by crook, contrive to come back to the sitooation, you'll give 
it up to her — ^by jingo ! I don't mind if I promise to let you 
have it in the meantime." 

" I cannot accept your promise on such a condition ; it would 
not be right. I cannot pass my word to give up in favour of 
one who is obnoxious — who is proved unfit for the oflfice you 
would have her fill." " No, no, says you ; you'll not do any- 
thing I ask you, but I must grant whatever you choose to 
request of me. By jingo ! that's a nice way of reckoning, 
that is ! " 

" Ask me anything I can do, and I will do it ; but that which 
I feel and know to be wrong, I cannot, will not do," answered 
Kate. 

** Oh, I dare say ! Now, I warrant me, you'd make me believe 
that you'd clip off them 'ere fine looks o' yourn, if I was to ask 
you." Kate Ire ton had very magnificent hair, which she wore 
in a profusion of rich, thick, shining curls, that fell on either 
side of her beautiful face. ** Send for a pair of scissors, and I 
will soon show you that anything which depends upon myself— 
no sacrifice of principle, but a mere personal sacrifice — I will do 
to oblige you, and gain the situation I so much desire." | 

The old man rang the bell, and when the scissors were brought, 
he grinned as he saw her take them, and deliberately prepare to 
cut off the luxuriant treasure. 

" Let 'em alone ! " he suddenly cried out. " Let 'em be, I 
tell you ! I won't have one on 'em touched. They're much too 
good to be sheared away like a sheep's fleece. But tuck 'em 
away ; tuck 'em behind your ears, my good girl. Just you take 
my word for it ; if you wear them fine flopperty curls when 
you're a school-missus, you'll get into disfavour with the inspec- 
tresses and lady directresses. Such ringlets as them looka t^ys 
free and independent. They look as t\iO\3L^ ^qmVws^^^'^'^'^ss^ 
self to be a lady, and had a riglit to dteft^ ^otkc V^vt ^j^b^^ ^'^^ 
Vepend on% they'll bring you ilV^WV i^om ^«> "^^"^^^"^ 
mayhap too much good-wHl from the mexi-, «xA^'»»^^^'^ 
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the ill-will. Matrons, and spouses, and mothers o' families— 
let alone young misses and sweethearts — 'U think it their 
boundcn duty to set their faces agin such curls in a village 
teacher. Tuck 'em up ! tuck 'em up, I say I " ] 

£ate laughingly did as the old man bade her, while he goggled 
through his green spectacles, and grinned through his great 
yellow teeth at her with ogrish satisfaction the while. 

'' Glad to see one 'oman, at least, knows how to mind what'i 
said to her. You mark my words ; if you mean to be a school- 
missus, keep them curls o* yourn out o* sight." 

" Very well ; I do mean to be a school-mistress, and you 
mean me to be one — the one, evidently, Mr. Scrimpum. Here's 
the paper. Be so kind as to sign your name to it." 

" Ah, yes ; that's the way you come round me. But, some- 
how, it isn't altogether unpleasant to be come round by you. 
Some women have a knack of gettin' the better of a man without 
his much mindin' on it. Well, give us hold o' your paper. At 
any rate, it ain't a beggin' letter. No money wanted ; only a 
scratch o* the pen." 

CHAPTEE XLI. 

The rest of those who formed the Board of Directors proved 
to be gentlemen ; sensible, urbane, and considerate. Many of 
them were friends and hunting-associates of her uncle ; and ex- 
pressed themselves as feeling only too fortunate in securing the 
services of one who, from her superior education and advantages, 
was so more than competent to fulfil the office in question. 

Some of the county ladies, with Mrs. Huntley at their head, 
—who had in former timfes occasionally smarted from Kate 
Ireton's little conciliatory manner, yet endured it for the sake 
of her rank and station, — ^now took their revenge by obligingly 
compassionate remarks upon her fallen condition, and gossiping 
comments upon her present undertaking. 

" Those vastly proud young ladies have the strangest notions 

of what is proper and decorous 1 " observed Mrs. Huntley, to 

one of her morning visitors. ** It is scarcely delicate, — indeed, 

hardly decent, — ^to aeUle do'q^u m ca m«uL a capacity, in the 

Terjr neighbourhood vphere l^ic\l'8&^>^^'^^ia^^DL\slT««»^^M^^^^^s^ 

and ioxury, and an honouraWo \>o«^v:\oti. ^xv\.T«i^.SiM»fc\sN^. 

trited, independeBt damaeVa doTi'\i ^m ^^ xflAK«j«^^^\- 
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delicacy and decency mean, — still less, true dignity ! I think, 
the least she could have done was to have taken herself and her 
poverty and disgrace out of the way of those who had formerly 
been acquainted with her, when she was a person one might 
bow to, and be on visiting terms with. I shouldn't wonder if 
she were to have the effrontery still to bow, if we were to meet ; 
but I should take care to put her in her proper place at once. 
Nothing like deciding these uncomfortable kind of altered posi- 
tions at first. It saves a vast deal of after-disagreeable." 

" Oh, as to bowing, I don't think she'll do that," answered, 
the visitor. " I passed her, yesterday, in my carriage, and she 
had the assurance to cut me, — absolutely to out me ; though, 
perhaps, I might have nodded kindly to her, if she had given 
me the opportunity. But it's best as it is ; she may be quite 
certain I shall never take the slightest notice of her in future." 

Unconscious of these and similar animadversions, Kate Ireton 
pursued her own self-appointed course. She was duly elected, 
and regularly established as head-monitress of the village school, 
and she set herself assiduously to work in the discharge of its 
duties. Neither did she slacken in her active superintendence 
of the cottage household ; enhancing its comforts, and bringing 
grace and refinement, in addition to its primitive simplicity. 
She made it a happy home to Matty and Euth. To the latter, 
her advent was a benignant chance, a blest occurrence of for- 
tune; as though some good genius had alighted within the 
sphere of her daily existence. Kate's presence acted as a spell 
to draw her from her depression ; it cheered and gladdened her ; 
some of the reflected brightness and spirit of Xate's character 
shone upon and enlivened the gentle diffidence and touching 
passiveness of Euth Field. Her face became less wan, her step 
less feeble, her air less listless and sad. It was Xate's delight 
to watch these symptoms of returning physical and moral 
health ; and she pleased herself with fostering and promoting 
them. She spared Euth all the fatigue she could. She made 
her quit school early, and lie late ; frequently insisting that she 
should take her breakfast before she left her room, — ^bringing it 
up herself, with so irresistible an affectionate ministry, that 
Euth was compelled to yield, however mc\mfe^\ftT«atfiTi.^«w^- 

"J cannot bear to see you waiting \i^oxi'cxfe\>K«&% ^'2»^x^ ^^ 
indulged, bo reEnedly brought up, bo a(W5uatocaa^^.^^^ '^jirf^e^^Ss. 
upon yourself! " she would say. 
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" Do yoa not see, thai 'tis bnt anotlier kind of indulgenee, 
HutliyP Indulging myself by indulging another, inst^id of 
others indulging me ? Depend on't there's a subtle pleasure in 
this Yoluntary-giviDg pleasure, instead of tame-recelTing plea- 
sure, peculiarly suited to my self-willed ladyship. I give yon 
the minor share, in making you the recipient and myself the 
oonferrer. Therefore you see you are, in fact obliging me, by 
submitting to be obliged and waited upon ; indulging me, by 
letting yourself be indulged." 

This reyersal of her own former spoiling gaye Kate exquisite 
gratification. She took singular pains to humour and pet her 
old nurse : encouraging her in all sorts of whimsies ; letting her 
treat her imperiously, and speak to her authoritatiyely. She had 
an especial amusement in giying way to her frequent peeyish- 
ness and querulous complaints ; woidd address herself to their 
patient hearing, snd to the serious adjustment of thdr multi- 
farious branches of grieyance. 

With the school-children, she soon became immensely popular. 
She accommodated herself to their dispositions, studied their 
tempers, watched their faults, learned their good qualities. She 
never thwarted; but she enforced obedience. She made her- 
self beloved ; but she acquired their respect. She encouraged 
and praised ; but she had perfect command. The mere lifting 
of her finger sufficed, not more from acknowledged right of 
sway than from personal attachment. They one and all loved 
their new school-miatress, as well as revered her. 

Kate Ireton possessed many characteristics that are peculiarly 
winning to children. She was sprightly, sweet-tempered, play- 
ful-mannered, with a most musical speaking voice, and an ex- 
tremely handsome face and person. Children are more impressed 
by beauty, than is sometimes believed. Their fresh imaginaticms, 
their susceptible senses, are keenly alive to the allurement of 
personal attraction. An infant will more readily go to a stranger 
who is good-looking, than to one who is plain. A child will 
sooner make friends with a person possessing a comely set of 
features, than an ugly countenance, — ^unless there be some charm 
of expression that countervails the efiect of homely lineaments. 

There was one dreary-lookVug, ^\i^ d[i\ld among her pupils, 
whose large dark eyes "Kate ixec^exi^iV^ ^ovoA ^\%\K\s^^ ^-at^ 
upon her. " Why doyoulooVLatme^omuOsi.'e^^^i'^ ^^-oa 
dear, and tell me.'* , 
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The child got very red'; but answered in a quiet way: 
** Because I can't help it. Your face is very pleasant to look at. 
Besides, it makes me remember ; and I like to remember." 

"To remember?" 

" Yes, I like remembering, better than anything. I like to 
remember the. time when father was alive, and I used to take 
his dinner out to him in the hay-field, and sit on the hay, 
watching him while he ate it. And the time when he used to 
come home at evening, and ask for me, and set me on his knee, 
while he had [his supper, and talk to me, and call me his little 
Peggy— his dear little Peggy." 

" And what does my face make you remember P " 

"It makes me remember the first time I saw it; and it 
makes me remember another face, that was pleasanter still to 
look at, — ^more beautiful, even." 

The child glanced timidly up at Kate, to see whether she was 
offended ; but finding her look pleased and interested, she went 
on, in her dreamy wistful way : " That was a very, very beautiful 
face ! " " Your father's P " 

" No ; the gentleman's." " What gentleman P " 

"The one who was with you, when I saw you first. I 
remember your coming here one monling — when I first came to 
school, after father died — with a tall, handsome gentleman. His 
was the most beautiful face I ever saw ; with its kind, grave 
eyes. And his voice, too— oh, his voice ! It made the tears 
come into my eyes, it was so grand and sweet at once, like our 
church-organ when it plays low. And he said ' my dear ' to me 
as gently as father used to say it before he died. Nobody has 
ever called me 'my dear ' in such a way, since I lost father, but 
him. I like to remember that voice ; I like to think about it. 
I hope I shall hear that voice again some day." 

Xate drew a rosy-cheeked apple from her pocket, that her old 
nurse had given her that morning, and put it into the child's 
hand. " Now, Peggy, we won't chat and dream any more ; 
but we'll set to at the lesson with our best attention." 



True to her purpose, Kate Ireton went on per€«^«fMM^. 

But there were times when slie felt dauxAifc^,o\iVt^^^^^>^'^\^'=^^^ 

bjr the change in her fate. Slie felt t\ie nvmiV. oi ^i^^'^^^ "^ !^ 

unfadUng interchange of mutual affecVivoii aTATa^i.\^^s^^^'^*^;^^ 

Bion, t^ which she had ever been accTOtom^^ ^VCa^^^'^ ^^ 
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uncle-father. She felt how different was Hie eonstant encourage- 
ment, the loYuig praise, the fond endearment, the perpetaal 
incitement to do well, which existed then, — compared with the 
solitary self-resolve and self-reliance that were at present her 
sole stay. !N'ow, she had nothing but her own inward conscious- 
ness of worthy intention to sustain her. It was chilling and 
blank, contrasted with the former genial temperature of cherish- 
ing and kindliness ; yet withal she tried to believe there migbt 
be something bracing and salutary in this colder moral atmo- 
sphere. In her most cheerless moments, she still stroYe to resist 
giving way to morbid feelings. She never yielded to exag- 
gerated, unwholesome repinings. She ever sought to restrain 
despondency by hopeful thoughts; to counteract regret by 
trust and confidence. 

When she had been working hard all day at teaching, pent in 
the close school-room, — ^which, though ventilated, was oppres- 
sive with many breaths, — ^tired with dull, stupid*, or negligent 
children; wearied with the ceaseless droning hum of voices, 
Kate would get out into the fresh air, wander away by herself 
into the fields, or by the river-side, and drink in new force of 
heart, and mind, and body. She would then feel that she had 
never till now duly savoured Nature in its great beneficence 
and beatitude. She had before enjoyed Nature ; now she had 
learned to feel grateful for it. She inhaled its draughts of 
purity; she drew invigoration and refreshment from its free, 
open expanse ; she revelled in its gracious, delicious influences ; 
she steeped her senses in the exquisite sights, and sounds, and 
smells, that saluted them each in turn. 

This river-side walk was a favourite one with !Kate. On a 
week-day it was very retired ; and it led so immediately from the 
outskirts of the village whereon the school-house was situated, 
that it was of extremely convenient access, and formed almost a 
pleasure-ground, park, and garden to her who had been accus- 
tomed to all three. It was shrouded with low trees and copse- 
wood for rather better than a quarter of a mile, and then led out 
across some pleasant meadow-land, in the direction of Heathcote 
Hall, Worthington Court, and, farther on, to the town of Din- 
gletoD. But Kate seldom fttta;ye^\ic^Q\A >i}c^^ ^^^^^^ ^«Lth by 

the nVer-side. It was screeiied, ^ecixjAe^, wA ^oioct^^ \«i\jMt 

taste 
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allotted tasks, solacing herself with the prospect of an evening 
saunter in this sweet spot ; but the hours lagged wearily, and 
seemed as though they would never come to a close. Kate had 
brought Matty down-stairs for the last week during the aftet- 
part of each day ; the rheumatism having sufficiently yielded to 
the continued warm weather to admit of her sitting in the par- 
lour, and even, for a short time, in the cottage-porch, while the 
afternoon sun shone full^upon it. The old nurse was basking 
here, pursuing her favourite occupation of knitting, when a 
figure appeared at the garden-gate, and threw a sudden dimness 
upon the glittering needles that caused her to look up. At 
sight of Matty's face the figure rapidly advanced, while she, 
shading her eyes with her hand, and perceiving who it was, 
exclaimed : " Mr. Fermor !'" 

Fermor Worthington greeted her kindly, warmly ; but spoke 
in more of hurry than was usual with him. He told her he 
had only lately heard the tidings of the Squire's death, of the 
sale at Heathcote, of the unhappy events that had recently taken 
place ; that he had just returned to England, and learned that 
her young mistress was living in the village with Ruth Field, 
at the cottage adjoining the school-house. 

" And haven't you keard that she's head monitress there P " 
said Matty. 

" I heard the report, but could not credit it." 

*' Ay, but she is though ; and she's teaching there at this 
very time. Afternoon-school is now going on; but she'll be 
home to tea. You'll stop and see her, sir, and have tea with us, 
won't youP" 

** I came to see her ; I'll stay," said Fermor, who hardly 
knew what he was saying. He could not bear the thought of 
meeting Kate there, amid all that turmoil and crowd of school ; 
yet, to abide here, waiting, was scarcely more tolerable. 

Forcing himself to endure the suspense, he listened to the 
poor old nurse's lamentable account of her rheumatism, letting 
her ramble. on^ with little need of more than an occasional 
soothing or encouraging word from himself. He heard the 
history of her leaving the hall, of the seizure wklftk^-^^^^-^^^ 
her going back to her young lady m \iet \.to\j5^<&, ^^^S^oSsi^ 
goodness, of Kate's coming to live mWi ^"wxi. ^ "'^^^ "^^ '^ 
hope of hearing fomething of her— o£ "Vvo^ ^e V^^'^^'^^'^ 
^eat sorrow—tbat kept him ttuB quieaxienX.. 
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<' She's quite another thing now ; quite herself again, as I 
may say," continued Matty. " But it was sad to see lier afore 
I left. She wouldn't have me know it, but it isn't so easy to 
deceive ine when anything goes wrong with my darling, Misi 
Kate. I noticed how she fell off in her appetite, how she got 
no sleep o' nights, how she slaved at her music, and books, 
and drawings, to make believe she was just the same as ever. 
But she wasn't. I know'd it fast enough ; and I traced it all 
out, sure enough. Oh, she couldn't blind her old Matty, when 
anything ailed her own darling ! I noticed it first that morning, 
when she came out of the breakfast-room as pale as a sheet, 
and beckoned to me, as though she couldn't speak, and took 
and leaned upon my arm, and went up the stairs, holding by 
the banisters all the way ; and, when we reached her room, 
dropping into a chair, and signing me to throw the window wide ' 
open, and getting out the words to bid me go away and leave 
her, and looking ready to choke all the while. Any other young 
lady would have fainted, but my darling has a spirit to bear her 
up against anything. I couldn't make it out then ; but after- 
wards I understood it all. She'd just heard the news that he 
was going to India." 

Fcrmor Worthington started up as if 41 pistol had been dis- 
charged at his temple ; and then stood leaning against the porch 
like a statue, whilst Matty went crooning on : — " Bobert was 
clearing away the breakfast- things, and heard how the letter had 
come from his mother summoning him away to go ^abroad. A 
dreadful time that was for her : and then came another. That 
evening, afore he went away, as I was standing by the glass door 
in the library, I saw 'em both, plain enough, in the rose-walk 
together. I couldn't hear much of what was said ; but I heard 
him say, quite distinct, just as he came to a turn, and led her 
back again — * the knowledge that I possess your love, will bear 
me through any absence ; ' and, afterwards, I saw 'em still 
pacing up and down, and talking low ; and I could see him take 
her hand in his : though the light was fading fast, I could see 
that. And I could see him, at last, t^ke her in his arms, 
and " 

"Bold I This IB not fox me— fox wiy, to hear ! " Fermor at 
last found voice to exclaim. 
"Ay, she was displeased \iex^e\l n«V^^ ^^ ^q.\«^\A1^ q^«^ 
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I mentioned it, Mr. Fermor ; and to you— one of the family- 
it don't signify, you know ; there's no harm in repeating family 
secrets to one of the family, is there P But you're not going, 
Mr. Termor, sir, are you P Miss Kate *11 be back to tea directly; 
I expect her every minute." 

" Tell her I will see her another time ; I will call again ; Pll 
return," said Fermor, in a hoarse voice. And the next momeilt 
he had disappeared. 



CHAPTEE XLIL 

When £ate came home, and learned from Matty who had 
been during her absence — the first emotion over — ^her second 
feeling was one of bitterness. " He could not wait to see me j 
he cared not even to stay ! " 

Telling Euth and Matty to have their tea, and to put some 
away for her, as she should be glad of it cold by and by, she 
went to take the walk she proposed by the river side. With 
what different thoughts had she looked forward to it all that 
tedious afternoon. Now, it would be fuU of chagrin and sad 
rumination, with a rankling sense of injustice and unkindness. 

'* He does not care enough for me to desire to see me, to 
await my coming back," was still her thought. " It is plain ; 
he is utterly estranged and averse. It is weU. It will strengthen 
me in my power to meet him with indifference — ^to feel indiffer- 
ence — ^indifference equal to his own." 

Meanwhile, Fermor Worthington had no sooner found him- 
self alone, and out of reach of observation, than he had yielded 
to his over-mastering agitation. He paced to and fro by the 
border of the river, for a time giving full course to his emotions. 
Gradually, however, his habitual self-control came to his aid ; 
be recovered himself, he reasoned with himself, schooled his 
feelings to sedater tone, and compelled them into more dispas- 
sionate train. ** Did I not voluntarily quit her — ^voluntarily 
resign all thoughts of seeking her love P Did I not steadily 
face the probability of her giving that love to another, and leave 
him to win and obtain itP And shall 1 TiO^N ^\^<2ck.\i^^s»ssa»'V 
Bnd this love actually bestowed and ex.c\3LWi^"&^^ ^«as^'V^»si^^ 
don the intention -with which I 80\ig\it\ieie ^«ca.«yD^Ve»sxsiJ?» ^ 

2 .j 
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calamity P Shall I selfishly withdraw from the purpose I held 
of offering her aid, of tendering consolation, seryice, cai^ ipvh 
tection P Why, because 1 am denied hope of calling her miiv^ 
must I give up hopQ of assisting, sheltering, comforiing hetl 
Let me stifle this unworthy thought of self, and return, in«fl 
outward tranquillity and calm, to proffer a friend's hand, a 
kinsman's help." 

It was with the external serenity engendered by such a process 
of thought, that Fermor beheld Kate Ireton approaching along 
the river-side walk. And it was with the like apparent inseih 
sibility that Kate Ireton, after her self-communing, was enabled 
to advance towards him. They met unconcernedly — ahnost 
coldly. His restraint and reserve of manner, assumed to guard 
his own heart from selfish betrayal, confirming her idea of his 
estrangement; while her resolute efibrt to appear indifferent 
corroborated but too well his impression of her state of feeling* 
Moreover, the season of adversity through which £ate Xreton 
had lately passed, had been the means of disciplining her into 
greater power of self-command and self-possession than ever. 

She was the first to speak. 

" You are returned to England P Matty told me you had 
been." 

" In my disappointment at not finding you, I came away ; but 
I repented of my impatience, and was retracing my steps, in the 
- hope that you might by this time be at home — ^at the cottage. 
The news of — of our loss, only reached me a few days since; I 
left the Continent immediately, and hastened hither to seek 
you." 

He would have drawn her arm within his, that they might 
walk on together ; but Xate, instinctively dreading such dan- 
gerous contact, where an unguarded motion, or treacherous 
involuntary tremour, might at any moment betray her, eluded it, 
by leaning her back against a tree, and remaining thus, as if to 
listen to what he might have to say. 

Heart-smitten by the cold avoidance of her manner, by such 

a reception, such a meeting, together with the thought of her : 

bereavement, brought forcibly to his mind by her moumiog- I 

habit and altered mien.— Uetmox c^uld only stand silently i 

regarding her. i 

As he gazed upon the mot\oiAeft^^SQ^xe,y\>^\^A^saRs^Ri^^ 
and face hidden from \i\m \>y VVc ^\.x^^^^. %Nx^^ \««aft\.-J^ 
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coarseness of Her garb suddenly struck him ; for Xate, in con- 
sonance with her system of frugality and self-restriction, had 
adopted the commonest and cheapest kind of clothing. This 
slight circumstance struck Fermor with a strange sense of addi- 
tional discomfort and distress, irking and fretting him with its 
palpable present token of her impoTerished fortunes, her changed 
existence. 

He made some hasty, irrepressible allusion to it. 

" Is it possible such trivialities can engage the attention of 
the Iron Cousin for an instant ; " said Kate, with a curling lip. 
" I have no superfluous money to throw away upon dress ; near, 
were I ever so rich, should I do so, especially now. To my 
thinking, there is a species of irreverence in fine mourning. 
The solemn fopperies of crape and broad hems, of jet and bugles, 
the ceremonid formalities of black trappings, the appointed 
grades in bombazine woe, appear to me little better than insult 
to the sincerity of that grief which muffles the beating heart in 
unseen sables, and shrouds it in weeds of deepest and darkest 
hue. The mourning suit signifies little; the simpler and 
humbler it is, the better." 

''But surely, there is no need of this ultra-homeliness of 
apparel," said Fermor. 

'' Suppose I choose to be extravagant in what I deem due 
plainness P " returned she. 

'' It is more than due plainness ; such coarse garments as 
these are not fit for your wear, Kate. These clumsy shoes, 
this common stuff gown, this rough poke bonnet, are not " 

" Was it for this you came back P Did you retrace your 
steps for the purpose of discussing my mode of dress P Besides, 
the Iron Cousin's just sense of propriety might tell him that this 
plain style precisely befits a village school-mistress." 

" It was for that I returned — for that I chiefly came to seek 
you; to dissuade you, Kate, from pursuing that unworthy 
course of life." 

" What is there unworthy in honest work P " she said. 

" Do not misconstrue me, Kate. I mean, unworthy of you— 
of your previous habits, of your refinement, your edxifi^ivsrcL. V 
should perhaps have said uncongeina\ \\ie, x^^e^ ^«». ^«v- 
worthy." 
'' Whatever .advantages I may \iaYe Va^ toTrBietM,^"^ ^ 
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help mo the better in my present life/' she said. ** Coltintifli 
and education will avail, wh'ere ignorance might haye failed,— 
and I am not fond of failure." 

" But why need you stoop to so humble a career-— to so lowlj 
a condition P " 

" Oh ! it is the degraded station, which our proud WortSuof- 
ton fears, is it P The master of Worthington Court dreads whit 
may be said, if a relation of his earns her bread as a poor 
teacher." 

" Once more, Kate, I say» do not misinterpret me/' Fermor 
said in his grave, full voice. " You know it is no thought of tlie 
sort which prompts me. But I cannot have yon pursue ths 
course. It hurts me to think of your being obliged to toil fe 
daily subsistence. I cannot have you do it'* 

" You ' cannot have ! ' And why so^ jMray P What» after 
all, has your sufferance to do with the point P " she bM xb- 
petuously. 

'' Xate, hear me," he answered. '* I am now your nainnl 
guardian and protector — ^your nearest male relative — ^well nigh 
the sole one you have upon earth. I stand in the position of a 
brother to you, now, Kate ; let me fulfil the part of one ; let me 
have the proud joy of feeling that you look upon me in the 
light of one, and that as such, you become my carel" 

" Even a sister might hesitate — might disdain — to accept pro- 
vision from a brother, when she could maintain herself without 
becoming a burden upon him. Do you not think I may hare 
my own proud feelings to consult as well as yours, good cousin P " 
she replied. 

"You have them but too surely, too strongly, Kate," he I 
returned. "You have too much pride, alas! Better forepo 
some of it, in favour of kindliness and kinship. Hemember 
your own noble, simple words as a girl, when you said that did 
you require money you would not refuse to take it from mc, | 
since you would willingly give me some of yours ; that relations ' 
need not be nice upon such points, or care which helped tbe ■ 
other. Think of your right-minded, honest sentiment, when 
years had but confirmed your clear and just-seeing views, and 
jou declared that \]ie ccmoxuiX. ol «l ^iS^ ^\^ i\.Qt constitute its 
raJue, and therefore amowTiV, i^VoxiX^ T\a\. ca»A^ V^^^a&ss^v^ 
acceptance. Why perB\Bt m ^ecASam^ iw yto^^Ts^^^Xs^^^ 
consonance with your o^ u^Tv^VtAT^^>^^^^^-»^ -^-^^ 
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Why not aot in conformity with your own childish candour of 
opinion — ^that oonsins need not care which helps the other P 
Ton woxdd do no less for me, were it my strait, instead of yours, 
Xate ; why not believe that I have equal earnestness of wish 
to serve you, since it is my chance to be the richer, and suffer 
xne to help you as you would help me, were our cases re- 
versed?" 

" A hasty youthful speech is not to bind me now that I have 
learned to think differently from what I did when I had the 
power to bestow as well as to receive," said Xate. " I have 
neither the one nor the other now. My loss deprives me of the 
ability to give ; my poverty denies me the right— the pleasure- 
to accept.** 

" Kate, if not for your own sake, yet for mine, consent to do 
as I woxdd have you," urged Fermor. " How do you believe 
I can, with any comfort, lie softly, eat luxuriantly, live idly, 
yonder at Worthington Court, knowing that my own kins- 
woman is lodging humbly, faring hardly, drudging unduly, the 
while?" 

" You have nothing to do but to sleep upon the boards, feed 
upon bread and water, and work like a horse, if the contrary 
distress you. There will be something in the way of life that 
will have its charms for the Iron Cousin, who has a passion for 
self-denial, austerity, rigour of abnegation. A thousand pities 
he did not live in his own age of iron, or in the time of hair- 
shirts, fasts, disciplines, and penances. What a right glorious 
and ferruginous saint he would have made I He might have 
worn a girdle like St. Somebody, to eat into his' flesh, only he 
would have worn a rusty chain in lieu of a well-rope. He 
might have retired to the top of a pillar for his forty years' 
abode, like St. Something, only he woxdd have added a sharp 
spike to the beatitudes of his resting-place." 

" Kate ! Kate ! I am in earnest — in deep, vital earnest,** said 
Fermor, " and you will jest.** 

" Best let me jest while I am in the humour,*' she replied ; 
'' if I take to earnest I may say something that may displease 
you worse than my jesting.*' 

" Nothing can be less welcome to m© ^X^u ^cwx \jc^^\s\.^ '^^ ''^^^ 
jest what I would have you considex eaTiiea.>(\:5»^^etva\>^>^^5^^'» 
be Baid. 
''Then take my serious aaswer,** sVi© Te^\\'fe^/'^ ^^ ^«^^ ' 
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firm a tone as his own. '' I haye considered ihis question s taop 
sidered it carefally, finallj. I hare made up jay mind tbst I 
will never be beholden to any one for a lirelihood — ^relation, (ff 
no relation — ^while I can earn a living for myself by my owi 
exertions. I am yonng, strong, healthfal, with htmMmid 
average capacity. Many better, worthier by far than mysdt 
have to work for their bread. I may have still another motive; 
bnt why need I state it P Yet I will— once for all-— that you 
may nnderstand me thoroughly, decidedly, and that the questkm 
may be henceforth at rest between ns. I may have a esrtaiB 
end of my own in this determination. I may propose it to 
myself as a probation, a test, a trial, a task. I may have a 
secret incentive to support me in my intention to labour patiently, 
sincerely, perseveringly, in a humble, honest, self-dependant 
path. I may have such a view, I say, and I ask you, my kiiu- 
man, my friend, not to seek to move me from my pnrpoee. 
Crowbars should not do it ; the Iron Cousin shall not — ^will not 
—if I beg him to desist." 

There was a glow of resolve, a tone of high-set determination 
in Kate's manner, as she said this, which impressed Fermor 
Worthington with the idea that this motive, this secret, power- 
ful incentive she spoke of, was no other than her attachment to 
Cecil Lascelles ; and that her view in thus choosing to work 
diligently and self-helpingly, was to preserve her independence 
for his sake. There was much of heightened admiration, 
mingled with bitterness, unspeakable bitterness in the thought 

In the gall of the latter feeling, he hurriedly said, " The Iron 
Cousin should not suffer himself to yield beneath entreaty ; he 
should know how to refuse an unreasonable request, to deny 
unfit demand." 

" It is not to be doubted, that the Iron Cousin can steel him- 
self against aught that interferes with his own sublime will and 
pleasure, his own high and mighty sovereign iron will," said 
Xate, at once relapsing into her wonted light scoffing tone and 
haughty speech, upon his resistance to her appeal. " But there j 
shall be no question of his yielding to supplication. He shall 
have no trial of his power to withstand entreaty. I do not now 
'beg* him to desist *, I de«\te him to do so ; and merely request 
bim to understand t\iat "L do ixcAi x^o^vt^ \i\^ «dx^^\s^\^ ^^ v^j^ 
counsel^ his permissioii or \i\a ^v^ton^. ^ ^\^^ tv^y^^^ x^sSsa^ 
tr denial- I aoloiowlcds^ uo i\^VtQl\^^Vi««=D.\.^xv.^x^ 
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hold — ^to consent or to forbid. His version of guardiansliip is 
dictatorship ; his signification of protection is authority to con- 
trol, right to prescribe. If to recognize guardian and protector 
in my sole relative on earth be to relinquish liberty of judg- 
ment over my own actions, then I renounce kindred altogether, 
and will strive to suffice to myself in my passage through the 
world." 

Kate felt herself to blame ; but with her characteristic im- 
petuosity and, natural wilfulness, joined to her own special 
perversity of feeling, where Fermor Worthington was .con- 
cerned, she could not help persisting. She felt that this was 
not the way to commence her proposed task of moral ameliora- 
tion and self-chastening : she knew that she should arraign 
herself, and suffer severely from remorse and reproach of con- 
science, on a subsequent reviewal of ^ her conduct ; but still she 
could not subdue her impulse at the moment to yield to the 
excited and variously-compounded tumult of emotions that 
surged within her. 

" You speak harshly, Zate," Fermor said, after a pause, dur- 
ing which ho had been gathering calmness to reply, without 
showing how deeply her words hurt him. 

" I speak openly ; as you know I always do. That is one 
reason, had I no other, which would determine me never to 
become dependent on a relation for bread. I should choose to 
reserve freedom of speech and behaviour; and that could 
hardly be, were I to sacrifice independence, and deliver myself 
up a bondswoman, a stipendiary, a pensioner on another's bounty. 
You know I have always used liberty of retort with the Iron 
Cousin ; and I intend to maintain my right to do so, wheneveif 
it pleases me, — if it do not'affront him." 

" It cannot affront or offend me ; but " he stopped. 

" If he do not object to it, — disapprove of it." 

Fermor Worthington was silent. 

" Pray let there be explicit answer," she said. 

" You know, Kate, I have never spared you, nor flattered 
you. I — ^I — ^regard you too truly, to allow me to do either ; 
and I cannot tell an untruth, even to please you. I may not 
say I approve your cutting speech — ^yowt Nsouu^\\v^\si»sssiKt.%^ss«. 
they are, I too keenly feel, the one pomt \kB.\» xasx^ ^^ ^f" "^ 
you. Kate," he added, with an aUemip\. Vo «^^^ ^^ss^^'^" 
'Hill ho cm inure himself to bear moxe ^\>aft^«^'^^^^'^^'^ 
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should do, since they deal but according to their nature^-ihese 
diamond-pointed thrusts, the Iron Cousin will abstain ham flx< 
posing himself to their assaults. Sir DuUarton has asked me to 
go for him to Scotland, and settle the title-deeds of a small 
estate— a shooting-box— he has in the Highlands. I ask bat 
one thing oi you, Kate. If you should desire a kinsman's aid, 
a brother's counsel, a friend's help, do not omit to write to me, 
—to— to your Iron Cousin." 

It was well that Kate Ireton was still leaning against the 
young oak-tree ; it enabled her to sustain her limbs ; to conceal 
their trembling and the throbbing of her heart ; and gaye her 
time to command her faltering voice, ere she replied. She 
nerved herself to utter the simple form of " Gk>od-bye ! " to 
receive and return the quiet shake of the hand ; to see him torn 
away, and vanish slowly from her sight. 

She walked straight home. Her step was even; her eyes 
dry ; her face steadfast. But her hands were icy cold ; hw hpa 
were colourless ; there was a stringent contraction of the brow; 
and within her bosom, her heart felt like a leaden-bound burn- 
ing spot, — ^where, spite of all, lay the consciousness that were it 
to go through again, she should act precisely as she had done. 
Altered as she was, — ^unchanged as he was, — she felt that she 
must still treat him thus, in order to keep from him and from 
herself the secret thirst to treat him differently. 

The last thing at night, Matty said to Kate, suddenly, " I 
forgot to show you what that good, thoughtful Mr. Fermor 
gave me, to buy physic and the best medical 'tendance that 
could be got, when I was telling him all about my rheumatics. 
He's different from a most young gentlemen, is Mr. Fermor; 
he's thoughtful, and considerate, and hears one out patiently, 
while one's speaking of one's worrits and miseries. He don't 
interrupt. He lets one talk on in peace — and that's a comfort. 
See here ! " she said, as she put a bank-note into Kate's hands. 
" He's a generous, good-hearted gentleman, for all he's like his 
father before him, — ^just a bit cold, and distant, and marbly-like. 
But it's more manner, than reality. He must have some feeling, 
to think of making me such a handsome present to get doctoring 
with." 
" YovL did not teU me "wWlY^e ^^^^ ^av^r ^^\^^^>Jvfc,^^<«i^. 
'* Why, you're looking at *\t, TslV.\ft^"SA.\.e»^i 5^\Ns^i^r 

ras looking at it •, b\xt dV^i not. %e^ Vt,— tya w«^^i. ^.a 
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and amount were invisible to her : she beheld only something 
that he had touched; something that he had given, kindly, 
thoughtfully, generously. She kept it folded, just as it was, 
inclosed between her palms, with a sense of treasured content ; 
while she answered Matty by some playful rejoinder, saying she 
would take care of it for her. 

" So do, darling. Not but what I can take care of it myself. 
I an*t nowise careless. I could always be trusted with money 
of other people's ; and I dare say I shouldn't be less trust- 
worthy with my own. But I like you to take charge of it for 
me. I'll tell you what I've been, thinking of, Miss Xate. I 
mean to knit Mr. Termor one of my best purses, in return for 
his kind present. I noticed he had the shabbiest old purse of 
his own, poor young gentleman; he is but a bachelor, and 
hasn't nobody to look after him a bit, and see that he has 
things handsome and proper about him ; and so I shall knit 
him one of my very handsomest." 

"Oh, the pride of the clever knitter! " exclaimed Kate;— 
"oh, the skill-conceit of you 'spinsters and knitters in the 
sun!'" 

" Well, perhaps I do think myself a tolerable knitter ; but as 
for t'other, no need to twit me with being a spinster. There's 
no call to cast that up to me. There's worse titles for us women 
than * old maid.' It ain't every woman's fortune to get married ; 
not but what I might ha' been, over and ov.er again, if I'd 
chose ; but no matter for that ! " 

" Of course you might, Mattykin ! When these kind, old 
eyes were bright with twenty summers* sunshine, I'll be bound 
they could count their murderous deeds by scores ; and they're 
still sharp enough, an't theyP — sharp as your own knitting- 
needles P Their sight doesn't fail them a jot. I shouldn't wonder 
if they noticed even the colour of that old shabby purse you 
were talking of." 

" That they did ; my eyes haven't lost their quickness, though, 
mayhap, their brightness is gone. I an't blind, thank Heaven ! 
Although my old eyes mayn't be, to look at, what they were 
when that saucy Dick Dimble — Ben's father. Miss Kate — vuba^L 
to call 'em sparklers ; yet they can bg^ ^t^VXtj t^^ ^ -^^^ssja.^ 
aa ever. And to prove it to you, "my ^«Jc\\xi^, ^^ ^^S^^ 
yoa that I took notice Mr. Fermor'a old. ^\3lt%^ ^^s^ ^ $v»:£*>rt^^ 
-^forall the world like that strong, »tou>i oue^'^xs^aS^^^'^^ ^ 
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trayelling-purse, when you went abroad to foreign parts hit 
year. Bat I'll make 1^ a beautiful newone, fit for swki 
gentleman as he is to wear." 

Still folded in four, — smooth, and delicate, and welcome to 
the touch, dear and hallowed to fancy,— the cherished note lay 
beneath Kate Ireton's pillow that night. In many things slie 
was yet a very child, — and a very woman, too. 



CHAPTBB XLIIL 

Thb tedium and void of her present existence seemed 
redoubled to £ate afler the brief reappearance of 'Feimot 
Worthington. It was like the chilling withdrawal of ihe saa 
after a burst of spring warmth and brightness; — deepened 
shade coming upon passing shine; disappointment ahuttiiig 
out a glimpse of promise. But it was the result of her own 
deed ; and she told herself that she was content. 

She pursued her solitary rambles after her daily toil, as tbe 
surest means of rest for both frame and spirit. Exercise and 
open air acted restoratively for cramped limbs, and afforded 
refreshment for jaded, weary, stifled oppression; while free 
motion, free breathing, free feeling, served best to rouse from 
stagnant or one-currented thought. 

Once, as she extended her walk farther than hitherto, allured 
by the beauty of .the evening and the retired quiet of her path, 
Kate found herself near to the wooded inclosures of Heathcote. 
She turned abruptly from the stile beneath the hazels, not 
choosiDg to linger '.there ; but walking on a little farther, she 
stood leaning against a small wicket*gate, and looked over into 
the park glades. 

There was not a leaf stirring, — ^not a sound to be heard; 
solitude the most perfect, peace the most complete, reigned 
around her. 

While congratulating herself upon the seclusion and privacy 

of the spot, the recollection crossed her mind of the time when 

her boyish cousin had said that it was not well for her, a young 

hdf, unattended, unprotected, to ^ out alone ; and she smiled 

to think how secureVy, now, Wc Ylxkh^Ac v^odvARa^^MtT ^jonS^jL 

WMlk whither she would, \mno\iced Ba xmaw^m^i^M^. 

The thought had hardij v»^ss«d' ^V^ ^\« V.«\ ^V.st«^ 
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footstep approaching " along the lane. She maintained her 
position, without moving or looking round. 

Presently she heard a strange voice say, — " Can you tell me 
the nearest way to Dingleton, my girl P " 

There was something in the tone that grated unpleasantly 
upon her ear ; and she glanced oyer her shoulder to see how the 
appearance assorted with the speaking voice. She saw a well- 
dressed man on horseback, whose look and air as much belied 
the gentlemanly apparel as it confirmed the impression conveyed 
by his tone and manner. 

Kate relapsed into her former attitude. 

" By Jove ! what a beautiful fac-e ! " exclaimed the man to 
himself. Then he added, aloud, — " Do you hear, child P Why 
don't you answer P " 

** I hear ; but I am not bound to answer or direct you. I am 
no finger-post. There is one farther on, at the end of the lane. 
Go on, and you'll find it." 

" But I don't care to go on, just now, since I've fallen in with 
something better than a post. I'd rather you would guide me. 
Pr'ythee, tell me. Nay, why won't you be civil, my beauty, and 
turn round, and attend, when you're spoken to P " 

" When you address me properly, I may attend.", 

"And how, pray, are you to be addressed, pretty oneP " 

" By none of the titles you have used." 

"How then P" 

" I am not in the habit of giving my address to strangers, 
especially those with no letters of reconmiendation in speech or 
look." 

" No P Then, till I find out your address, I'll try and content 
myself with finding you away from home." 

The man precipitately dismounted, and came towards her. 

Xate turned like a startled fawn, terror-stricken, but standing 
at bay. 

The man pressed close, and looked under her bonnet with 
insolent scrutiny. 

" Keep back ! I am not accustomed to such rude approach ! " 
she said, breathlessly. 

" Suppose I teach you, my haughi^ ^*^^<2> ^sox ^\!^^r^=tsc^ 
giwen of cottage maidens ! " ^ 

Kate'B heart beat thick. S\ie lookeSL to\mA eya«^^^^^^^ 
JicJp. At the moment she felt t\ie xvSiasi W^<2a ^^^"^ 
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shoulder, — ^tlie bold, rude breath against her rery fiuse^— she 
espied Ben Dimble crossing the lane, dying rapturously, ^Ben ! 
Ben ! " she wrenched herKlf away, flew swiftly after him, dung 
to his arm, and harried onwards. 

" Oho! a rostic sweetheart ! Bnt 111 not lose sight of the 
wench. I shall find means to meet her again. By Jove ! she'i 
as handsome as an angel, though proud as the prince of fallen 
ones — ^Lucifer himself." 

"What has frighted you. Miss KateP Who has harmed 
you P Some one has insulted you. If I thought that — ^let me 
go back and thrash the fellow, whoerer he may be." 

'* No, no ; go with me home. No matter for the man. Leare 
him alone ; since I've made my escape, let us think no more of 
him." 

" K he's the chap I hare half a notion he must be, from the 
glimpse I caught of him," muttered Ben, beneath his clenched 
teeth, and expressively doubling his clenched fist, " I'd return, 
and not leave him till I'd sent every tooth he has down his 
throat, and mashed every bone he has in his skin to a jelly." 

" Why, who do you suspect him to be, Ben P He seemed to 
me a stranger hereabouts. I have never seen his face before. 
He's no one of the neighbourhood, I think." 

" If it's the man I mean, it's Sir James Baddeley, the young 
baronet." And Ben ground something between his teeth that 
sounded like a deep bitter curse. 

" Sir James Baddeley ! I think I have heard Mr, Huntley 
mention him." ^ 

" Yes ; he's staying up at our place now. He has often 
visited at Huntley Lodge— more's the pity — before now. But 

I'll keep an eye on him ; and if it be he " Ben's tongue 

left his speech unfinished ; but his look concluded it fiercely and 
expressively. 

*' Ben, you must not think of resenting this man's outrage. 
It may cost you your place. Think of White Bess and Chestnut 
Phillis. Care not for the insult to me ; I care no more for it 
myself, now it is past." 

** Maybe not altogether for your sake, I owe him a grudge, 
M'lBB Kate : but no matter" a^A^'Beti. 
'* Give up revenge, for yoAxi o7?ii,"Bftiir ^"KA^^i^^^xfeVK^, 
*' 'Tia for more tbanmy o^u," muVX^x^^'a^xi.. ^Va\0aa7L\^^^ 
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something in a clearer tone about the horses ; telling iCate that 
they were sleek, and well, and well off. 

" And I trust you, Ben, are well off too. I hope you like 
your place." 

'* It's as good as it can be," he answered ; '* since I*m with 
Bess and Phillis, and since I can't be at the old hall, I'm as 
well placed as I could wish. Why, there's " 

He broke off suddenly, as, at a turn of the path, Euth Field 
came in sight. The slight limp, the stoop, the frail slender 
figure, announced her at once. 

" Why, Euthy, you have ventured far ; you know I don't 
approve of your over-walking yourself; and I fear you have 
come this distance on my account." 

" I grew anxious ; it became so late, and you did not return," 
answered Euth. 

''Ben, give her your arm. She must be fatigued, I am 
sure." 

But though Kate Ireton dropped her hold, in token that he 
should give all his care and support to Euth, Ben did not offer 
them. 

"I shall do very well," said Euth Field. "I am getting 
much stronger, much better able to walk than I used. You 
have made me a new creature, I think," she said, looking up at 
Kate, with her soft smile. 

" Ben, you will come as far as the village with us ; you will 
come and see Matty. Euth and I invite you in her name." 

Ben glanced at Euth ; but as she kept quietly looking down, 
while she moved on, and said no word in furtherance of Kate's 
proposal, he stammered out, *' Thank you. Miss Kate; I thank 
ye kindly ; but I — I think I can't stay longer. I'd best return. 
And now you're within safe distance of home. So-nao I leave 
you, Miss Kate." 

ti," As you please, Ben; only mind, I shall hope soon to hear 
more news of Bess and Phillis." 

After Ben had left them, Kate~ made Euth lean upon her, 
saying playfully, "Come, since you've driven abler support 
away, you must content yourself with mine." 

** Driven away ! " said Euth. 

*'Tesj what was your cool noii-EecoTi^vii^ ol \fi.^\\s<^^^ 
but driving the poor fellow away V ^«^^ ^^H«>- ^^^"^ 
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modest, and wants a little kindly enconragemcnt. He is the 
least forward or presuming of any young man I oyer saw. He 
is as humble and diffident as though he possessed no tithe of the 
good qualities he really possesses. He is faithful, constant, and 
firm in his attachment. He is warm in feeling, sterling in 
principle, and high in honour, though no higher in grade than a 
simple stable-lad." 

" No one knows Ben Dimble*s excellent qualities better than 
I do," said Euth Field, quietly, but earnestly. Her manner 
was chiefly remarkable for extreme quietness with extreme 
earnestness. 

" Then why did you not show a little more gracioosness, when 
there was a question of his coming with us P" 

'' You had asked him ; if he had chosen to come, that might 
have sufficed. There was surely no need of my adding weight 
to your request. But who are those girls he spoke of P Fellow 
servants P " 

" What girls, Euth ? " 

"Bess and Phillis; I thought he mentioned two by those 
names. Or you did, to him. And I imagined they might be 
fellow-servants of bis formerly, at Heathcote, in whom he— in 
whom you took an interest." 

Kate threw a quick bright glance at Euth. Then she answered 
smiling, "Fellow-servants of his, did you sayP Well, yes, 
fellow-servants." 

"What kind of young women are theyP" said Euth, 
presently. 

" Not young women at all," said Kate. ,; 

" What kind of girls, then P " . . f ^ ' 

" Not girls, either," answered Kate. 

" Not girls ! what then P " 

" Mares," replied Kate, drily. " White Bess was my favourite 
saddle-horse 5 and Chestnut Phillis was my dear ancle's. 
Ah, Euth ! many a happy gallop have we had on those two 
beautiful creatures ! And good Ben loved them so well for his 
old master's sake and for mine, that he would have followed 
them anywhere, to be still their faithful groom and attendant, 
iind-hearted, exce\leiitBeii\'' 

, '' Xind-hearted, exce\len\.'BeTi\*' e^3clO«i^^^sJeQ.^*v3A.^ 
''I fancy the kind heart \b mo^V. V\\i«Vi wi^^>^i ^^^^\i^\ft 
BoOi/'saidKate. 
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" I know it is," answered Euth Field, simply, but with much 
feeling. " I know it, and I am sorry, sincerely sorry. So good 
a heart should have as good a one in return." 

" And where will he find a better one than Kuth's P " repHed 
Kate, warmly. ' 

" You know not its imperfections, its weaknesses," said Euth 
Pield, with a deep blush. " I, alas ! know them but too well — 
am only too deeply conscious of them. All that I can say on 
my own behalf is, that I do not meanly yield to them ; they are 
not felt without a struggle to subdue them." 

" It is all that we can any of us endeavour to do," answered 
Xate, with an inward sigh. 

And they walked on in silence. 



Time went on. The being compelled to give up her walks 
was a severe deprivation to Kate Ireton. It rendered doubly 
irksome her unwonted toil and confinement ; it left the mental 
and bodily fatigue of the day unsuccepded by relaxation ; it 
made the close-pent monotony of the school-room an unrelieved 
oppression ; it gave her nothing to look forward to, from which 
she might reap vigour, fresh spirit, fresh endurance. 

A kind of lassitude crept over her frame ; a degree of pallor 
stole upon her face, and her spirits betrayed a certain involun- 
tary flagging. Euth Field had gathered the reason of her 
ceasing to walk out after school was over, and more than once 
offered to go with her ; but Kate, fearing lest the fatigue should 
be too much for her companion, declined. However, after some 
time, Euth's health and strength so visibly improved, that Kate 
consented they should take a little turn by the river side 
together, at first, then farther, and farther, until at length they 
rambled a considerable distance. 

One fine half-holiday they had been tempted into extending 
their walk beyond their usu^ limits; and they found themselves 
near the entrance of Worthington Court. 

Euth expressed a great desire to see the place, which was 
celebrated among the fine county-seats, saying that she had 
heard the master of the house was absent, and that it would 
afford an excellent opportunity of gt«A.\$3\Ti^\v«t ^via.^ ^sx^ ^ 
obtaining rest. This latter plea deV.etm\xi<fc^ "^ift5» 'Vs^^y^f^ >s 
assenting, 
"You know Mr. Worthington, 1 t\mvk^ "^ T^mw^'^^ 
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you with him, when he came that morning to the school-house 
to pay a snhscription for a friend. I heard who he was, and 
who you were, for I asked ; the incident of a ladj and geniie- 
man on horsehack calling there causing some sensation in oar 
little community. You are well acquainted with him P "j 

" We are cousins," said Kate. 

" Ah ! then there can he no difficulty in our gaining accefls. 
Though I've understood, he does not ohject to strangers seeisg 
the house and grounds when he is ahsent." 

An old woman, nearly hent douhle, now came forth from the 
lodge. 

" Ay, sure," she answered. " Master's away, and the servants 
have all had leave to go for a holiday till he comes back. I'm 
left in charge, and I can show you the place well enough. 
What though I'm not so upright as I used to be, and though 
I've lost my hearing a hit, and my old eyes are not so good' 
as they were once upon a time P I'm strong and hearty yet, 
and I've' got my faculties, thank God, as good as ever." 

Xate saw that the old lodge-keeper retained no recollection 
of herself; and it had a strange kind of pleasure for her to find 
that it was so. She could the more unrestrainedly enjoy the 
pleasure it gave her to find herself here — ^unknown, and unob- 
served, as unexpectedly. 

They stood upon the broad stone terrace. The slanting 
beams of the afternoon sun fell full upon the rich foliage of the 
fine old trees, casting varied light and shadow upon their gnarled 
trunks, i^d upon the slender boles of the younger-planted ones, 
and bringing into glowing effect the verdant lawns, and swelling 
knolls, and sweeps of park scenery. 

" What a pity that unsightly building should be stationed 
just there!" said Euth; " it impedes the view, and is ugly in 
itself. I wonder the owner of so beautiful a spot should suffer 
it to remain." 

" It is of service as an ice-house, I believe," said Sate. 

" What did ye say P A nice house ? I believe you ! " said 
the old woman. " Few seats in the county can match with ours. 
The mansion is a perfect pictur'. All the folks says so as sees it" 

" We were taUdn'g o£ \.\xe\ce-\io\)iae^oivder«" said Bath, whose 
gaiet but penetrating tone Tn^<& Vex Te».^A^ wsA^Tsiy;^^^^^ \3m» 
deaf old dame. " I ^aa Ti^on^exm?, ^Vi \\. ^Saax^^Xsfc iJi^ss^^ 
ihexe, so imornamentaV as \V. \a*' 
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" Oh, ab, yes ! it's no great ornament, to be sure ; but there's 
reasons for its being kep' up, ye see. I know more of them 
reasons, p'rhaps, than any body living. Cur'ous enough, I 
chanced to come acquainted with them reasons, when not a soul 
know'd I know'd 'em. I'll tell you about *em, for they're 
cur'ous, and it was cur'ous how I come to know 'em."| 

" If they're a secret, don't repeat them," said Xate. 

" What does she say P " said the old woman, appealing to 
Buth. 

" That if those reasons are a secret, you should not repeat 
them." 

" Well, they're a secret, and they're not a secret. Not a 
soul knows 'em, I fancy, but myself; and yet if the whole world 
know'd *em, it 'd only be the more to master's credit. You 
must know, a long time ago, when old master was alive, he and 
young master (master as is now) was standin' on this here terris, 
just as we might be ; and they fell into talk about yon ice-house 
—young master vowing it was a vile, ugly heap o* rubbish, only 
fit to be pulled down. Old master was one who never liked to 
be told anything ; but chose to have all seem his own notion, 
and his own doing. Well, he answered mighty stiff, and grand, 
and freezing — as he used to. Then I heard young master 
answer quick and hasty, as if he was provoked ; and then he 
said he didn't want to be disrespectful, but he did think the ice- 
Louse ought to come down ; it was so hidgeous, and so in the 
gang-way. Then I heard (I'd come out to get some plantain, 
you see, for my canary-bird, knowing it growed very fine and 
plentiful just by the terris, so I was close to 'em both, under- 
neath, in the shadow of the terris, and heard *em quite plain,— 
more by token, my hearin' was as quick as a mole's then, though 
I kep' as mute as a fish while I listened, and I heard) high 
words pass between 'em. Some'at about being impertinent and 
meddlesome from old master; and obstinate, and immovable, 
from young master. And then old master said : ' You can do 
as you like when I'm dead and gone; you'll be master here 
then. Till then, I am master ; and not a brick shall be touched.' -- 
There was a stop, of a sudden ; and then I heard youn^mwafasi^ 
say : * 'Tis the first time in my life 1 evet ioT^oX. tk^^^^^^^^'^^ 
father; it shall be the last. Forgwe xd.^\ "^er^et 'ssV^'a^^^''* 
shall a stone of the place be removed,' 0\xx' o\x^ eitfs^^» ' 

2 A. 
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I Bhonld cliance to hear how that old ice-house is left to Btiek 
where 'tis. And stick where 'tis it will, to the end o' time, « 
sure as my name's Dorcas Price. I know what stuff ymng 
master's made on. He does what he ought, through thick and 
thin. If that heap o' ruhbish was twice as rubbishy, and twue 
as ugly as 'tis, he'd never have it down, as long as he lived, after 
what he'd said to old master. And for my part, I think he's 
right." 

" So I think, Dorcas," said Ruth Field. 

" So I think," was echoed within the depths of Kate Ireton's 
soul. 



CHAPTEE XLIV. 

** Ahd now come along, and I'll show you the house," said 
old Dorcas, hobbling away to the glass-door which gave admii- 
sion into the library. 

Kate Ireton lingered for a moment, letting the others pass in 
before her, as she looked at the profusely-climbing honeysuckle. 
A few late blossoms still were there, although the season was 
advanced. She hastily plucked them ; and, prompted by a 
bashful sensitiveness, hid them within the bosom of her gown, 
forgetting that she might have worn them openly without risk. 

As she rejoined Euth and Dorcas, the latter was saying, "Yes, 
this is the grand libr'y — the show-libr'y ; and a fine spacious 
room it is, with its heaps o' books, and its handsome lounging- 
chairs, and its convenient tables ; but there's a snug little libr'y 
up-stairs, that master uses as his own private sitt'n'-room, that's 
a deal cosier, to my tfainkin'. And he seems to think so too, 
for he's fond of sitt'n' there. Afore he set off for Scotland, he 
took a deal o' pains with that little room, and had it refitted and 
re-done up. I'll take ye to see it directly ; but first, I must 
show you the pictur' o' little Fermor Worthington, pretty 
creatur'." 

'^ A portrait of Mr. Worthington when he was a boy P " asked 
Euth. 

" No ; the little girl ; the first Fermor Worthington, that 

died afore young master was bom. When he come into the 

world, bia father and mot\iet ^we \ivav Vk^ %«x£k!^ i^Ame as the 

o2ri/d they'd just lost Q,u©eTiwicy,^«tti!V.Vs.^ Tt^ssss.^^^^'^xs:^ 
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un, too, to my notion. Howsnmeyer, the pictnr's main pifettj ; 
and 80 like young master, that it might ha' been done for him 
when he wore frock and sash. There's ^he same dark-blue 
eyes, with the smilin' look in 'em, while the mouth keeps serious 
and grave." 

" It is indeed a beautiful face — a face even more than beau- 
tiful," said Euth, softly. '' Is it not P " And she turned in 
appeal to Kate Ireton. But Kate was standing looking out of 
the nearest window, as if lost in thought. ^ 

Euth would not disturb her, but contented herself with silently 
enjoying the lovely suggestive expression in the face of the child- 
portrait. 

Dorcas now led the way up-stairs, showing them the magni- 
ficent drawing-room suite ; and then, at the end of a long gallery, 
threw open a door, saying, " This is master's own little study- 
libr'y." 

It had the same aspect as the large one; while its single 
window was as thickly clustered with the luxuriant honeysuckle 
as the glass-door and range of windows below. There was an 
extreme simplicity visible in the appointments of this small 
chamber. A single chair, a plain writing-table, a few neat book- 
shelves, comprised its furniture ; while the green-shaded lamp 
which stood in one comer seemed to proclaim that the occupant 
spent many a wakeful vigil during the night-hours in assiduous 
study. But there was one circumstance in the arrangement of 
this spot that peculiarly addressed itself to Kate Ireton's notice. 
In choicely -carved oak frames, and grouped with an evidently 
careful regard to their best disposal, were all her own sketches. 
Crayon drawings, chalk studies, pencilled outlines, pen-and-ink 
illustrations, water-colour copies, and attempts in oil, had been 
all diligently collected and assembled here. 

In remembering how honestly the Iron Cousin had once 
spoken of these sketches, viewed solely as works of art, Kate 
could not but believe that another motive than their merit must 
have caused his taking the pains to obtain them, and place them 
here, in his own sitting-room. 

" He has a sort of liking for his wayward cousin K^jAa^ V 

believe, after all," was her inward sad-amSiin^ ^o\Sl^X»« ^'' "Vsv 

0pite of her fanlta-^which his judgmont cMiTio\.\yoX» ^ssi^.^'^fissr- 

bis taste disspprove-^tm, I think, ke \x«ia ti. Y^\*iva^. w«c^^ 
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Bionate, half-tender feeling towards her, as towardg a spoSfi 
child ; one who might hare been worth somethiBg, had lot 
I^atore, and circomfltance, and her own peryerae foDj, eo» 
bbed to render her good-for-nothing. Bat, ainoe he ia master «f 
this noble place, and I am no longer upon a lerel with him em 
in worldly rank, nerer shall he gness she was capable of bettai 
and higher ralne — deserring of better and dearer esteem. Let 
him still believe her faulty. It will prevent hia faaving the viA 
to discover what she woiild fain think does not exist. If A$ 
could not allow its existence when her own was prosperons, km 
than ever, now, will she consent to think that it can be. I ni 
heart-free as ho is, though we have each a mutual odd kind d 
liking, that will last through both our lives, for the stkeof 
what might have been between us, had he been less perfeoty anl 
had I been less imperfect." 

On their way home, Buth Field yielded to Xate'a freqnol 
instances that she should stay and rest at intervala. They wcR 
sitting on the spreading root of an old tree, under a hedgi^ 
when, in the lane, on the other side, they heard a horse's foot 
approaching. The rider passed quite close ; but the seat wLid 
Kate and Euth occupied was so screened that, although tiiej 
could see him distinctly, he had not perceived them. 

" It is the same man ! What a fortunate escape I " said EJiie 
Ircton, drawing a deep breath. " It is the man I encountered 
the other evening, when good Ben helped me out of my straiL" 

She turned to see why Euth made no reply. Euth was mute, 
pale, and trembling violently. 

" Why, Euthy ! what is this P You know that man ! " 

" I knew him," faltered Euth, turning as suddenly red, ai 
she had before been white. 

" And he treated you, as he treated me, with insult, with 
outrage P " 

Euth bowed assent. '* Give me a moment," she gasped, "and 
I will tell you how it was." 

There was silence for a space. Then Buth Field said, in her 

low, equable voice, " Before my accident — ^before I was crippled 

for life— I had some «k\iat© ol— ol— ^^^^ \^kft, I know not 

why I should lie8\tate, amce'L «^fe«iL o^ -ssYaS^Sa ^^sX. %si^ ^sm^ 

■^^ ^hat time I chanced to meet t\3:\«.— tVi^a— ^^^ Taftfc\. Wr-^ v 

itmas dance, wUcVi Scyoite ^x«.t\e^ ^«,^ V. V^ n«^n3. 
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and the villagers, in the old hall, up 'at the lodge, when the 
master of the house, and his lady, and their visitors, joined in 
the holiday merry-making. He singled me out — he made me 
^' his partner through the evening. He came to father's cottlige 
^^ next day ; he haunted my walks ; he pursued me unceasingly. 
He has a tongue subtle, smooth, ready. How could I believe 
that all he said was untrue — ^was a mockery — a snare P He 
professed to love me fervently, purely. He taught me to think 
lie loved me sincerely, faithfully. I gave him my faith in re- 
turn. I gave my full, free, perfect faith to one who cared for 
me but as a toy, a pastime. I gave credit to his vowed protest 
IJ; that he sought me as a wife ; and believed him when he swore 
that his sole thought was how to bring about our marriage. 
. Bat my weak trust went no farther than the sacrifice of my 
girlish heart, my fond affections. Those I cast at the foot of a 
false idol, with the lavish reckless confidence with which youth 
. and inexperience will throw away their treasures ; while one 
- treasure alone was preserved — honour. Peace of mind, self- 
respect, happiness, were wrecked, although that one chief pos- 
session was saved. By the same stroke of fate which left me 
lame, deformed, and stripped of all the pretensions to beauty 
which my face could once boast, I was left beggared of hope, of 
love, of faith in vowed truth. Without one parting or explain- 
ing word to soften the cruel blow, he forsook me." Her head 
sank upon her bosom, as Euth Field closed her simple narrative ; 
and she sat speechless, motionless, resigned. 

"And is it possible you can still love this manP " said Kate 
Ireton, after a pause. 

"I thought I had taught pay heart worthier strength," 
answered Buth ; " but my agitation just now, at sight of him, 
shows how weak and frail it still is. Yet, even now, I cannot 
but trust it was rather the remembrance of my former folly, 
than any present weakness which overwhelmed it. That it 
should sink, and tremble, and quail beneath a sense of shame 
and degradation for having once yielded itself so fondly and so 
heedlessly, is better than that it should be influenced by so 
debasing, so unworthy a passion as love now for him would be*" 

" Keep in that tone of mind, Euth, and \io\*\i^^^^^ wAV«^- 
pmess may yet he youra to recover " md "SjaXft, Y^^^"^^"^^^^^ 
Jiand £rmly and a^ectionately. 
"Ay,but8elC'reBpeotf Where is tWt. feou^'^ ^e^ct^^^ 
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to bo retrieved. How can there be Belf*respeofc» where there is 
a constant sense of self-rebuke, of self-eondemnation P Did I 
not ^ve my love weakly, rashly P Did I not yield worship to i 
false image — an image only invested by my own foolish taej 
with its worthy attributes P *" 

" You are not the first girl, by scores and scores, who has 
had to repent that fallacious idolatry," said Kate. " Learn to 
look the hollow image steadily in the face, and behold the 
entire emptiness of its claims to your worship, and the worship 
will cease. Self-reproach is hardly for error of such kind. Iht 
fitter blame is for those who miss true claims to their worship, 
and omit not only to offer just homage, but to render them- 
selves worthy worshippers. Your error may be redeemed, so 
soon as it is recognized. You have already discovered it to be 
delusion ; and will one day be free to substitute it by a wise, a 
true course. When that time comes, Buthy, you will be able 
to do full justice to Ben's sterling, honest worth." 

'' It is because I do his worth justice now, that I would not 
do it the injustice to give it an a£fection that has been degraded 
by a weak bestowal before. I would not so wrong it," said 
Buth, conclusively. " This balmy, blessed, peaceful time— this 
walk — this sweet evening — ^will long be dear to my remem- 
brance," she added. " It has opened my heart to the relief of 
confession, and to the comfort of a friend's encouragement." 
Buth's fervour of thanks to Xate Ireton spoke through her 
mild, expressive, soft brown eyes. 

" The impression of the entire charm of this pleasant holiday 
ramble will ever remain one of those rare delicious eras in a 
life which are hoarded, enduring delights to the end of exist- 
ence," continued she. " That beautiful place — those fine trees, 
that sun-lighted park, that picturesque mansion, those rich and 
tasteful rooms, are like some enchanting vision, yet with all the 
force of reality. They haunt me with such a power of vivid- 
ness, that I seem yet to smell the exquisite perfume of that 
woodbine climber which covers one side of the house." 

In her consciousness, Xate's hand had nearly stolen to the 

bodice of her dress, where the sweet traitorous honeysuckles 

lay enshrined. When she reached home, her first care was to 

place them in her linen-drawer, where, amid lavender and rose- 

leavea, they might rest secure, m^oxsA. «k <3as«is» ^1 ^<a secret 

fragrance they had for her traawgivrms ^^ ^«« t«Jwss»^ ^^3^. 
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And still time went on. 

^ Heassured by frequent walks with Hath, when they had met 

^ no one but an occasional home-returning hind, or village neigh- 

^ boar, Kate went out alone one evening intending to go no 

^ farther than the river-side walk. But, falling into thought, she 

strayed a greater distance than, she had any notion of, until 

' roused by seeing Sir James Baddeley riding towards her; and 

' by perceiving that no soul else was within sight, while the path 

there was very lonely, and sheltered in on each side by a dose 

larch-plantation. 

She reproached herself bitterly for her carelessness, but 
struggled to maintain her spirit and presence of mind. She 
walked erectly on, looking straight before her, as if not per- 
ceiving him as he came forward. " Pr'y the, why so coy, and so 
disregardful, child P " he said. "Do not pretend not to know 
me. You and I are old acquaintances ; and now that the 
loutish rustic, Ben, is not here to assert a prior claim, let us 
improve our first short knowledge of each other." 

"It was all-sufl3[cing," answered Kate. " No need to renew 
it. I desire nothing better than that we remain strangers." 

" That cannot be ; after learning so much of you as I did in 
that one interview," he returned. " All I then saw made me 
only long to learn more." 

" And all I then learned made me only anxious to learn no 
farther," she said. " Pass on your way, sir, if you please, and 
do not molest one who offers you no disturbance." 

"No disturbance, my scornful beauty! What do you call 
this crossing my path, this doggmg my steps, this filling my 
thoughts by day with your beauty, this haunting my dreams by 
night with your image P I think this is disturbing me with a 
vengeance ! And I do not mean to let it pass without vengeance 
in return. I shall fine you heavily, my pretty haughty one, 
and mulct those lips for the payment." And he rode close up 
to her. Kate had stood by, in a sort of recess of the plantation- 
paling, to let him pass onward; so that by his movement 
he had her at formidable disadvantage. " How say you, my 
village-princess P Hadn't you better surrender at discretion? 
You can't escape, you see." 

''8'ir, aince I cannot force you to t\^© 0Ti,T£i3 \i«tek ^^^o^iM* 
abould BuBce, When there is no -poTi^ei \.o ^ioto?^^* ccNsc^'*^ 
ought to have weight, if you possess one e^^tV ol V?a»^ "Kosasa^ 
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which teaches to forbear striking a male foe when dbwii,or 
insulting a woman without resource. Her yery inability to cope 
with you should be her best protection. I am defenceless ; a^ 
therefore, have a claim upon one professing himself a gea^ 
man." 

'* By Jupiter ! your speech of defence arms you all-8iifScieB%. 
Do you know you are only the more redoubtable for haying no 
weapons but those flashing eyes, that scornful lip, that haughty 
mien, those disdainful words P They provoke me to assautt; 
they incite me to defeat you, my rural amazon. Once morer 
will you raise the siege, and yield voluntary snbmisaionP Or 
must I storm the rosy fortress, and take the fair governor her- 
self captive P " 

" Cowardly ! unmanly ! ** burst from Kate's lips. 

"You are only urging your fate, and exhausting the mercy of 
your conqueror," he said ; " I would fain have you, for yonr 
own sake, capitulate and make true. I would rather owe my 
tribute-money to your own concession, than to my force of arm. 
Beware how you tempt it." 

Kate wrung her hands, in utter despair of finding one plea 
that could avail to touch such a man as he before her. 

" By Heaven ! your pretty distress only makes you doubly 
bewitching. Come, confess, if you will not own what I would 
have you — ^yet confess what I know is raging in your heart. 
Confess that you wish mc at the devil." 

" I cannot wish you lower than you are ! " exclaimed Kate 
irrepressibly. These words brought to jts acme the libertine 
excitement of mingled provocation and allurement with which 
she had inspired him all along. He leaned forward to seize his 
prey ; while Kate uttered a piercing scream. The next instant 
she heard a voice that vibrated to her heart's core, calling loudly 
and authoritatively upon her persecutor to forbear. ** Do you 
not see your attentions to that lady are unwelcome P " was pre- 
sently added, in Termor Worthington's sternest and most 
calmly contemptuous tone. 

"Lady!" 

"Ay, 'lady:* for all you may not be able to recognize one 
beneath a stuff gown and straw bonnet ; nevertheless it is as I 
clear to any true sight, aa IWV. «t ' ^ciiVVcmwi.' '\^Tva\.^'^^^%\a 
be found in a fashionaUc coat.Vi^ ^\o\^^, ^ti^ ^^ctJl^^^i v^o^^ 
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** I'll tell you what, fellow " 

" Do not class me so low. Whatever your rank, I rate above 
your fellow ; " answered Fermor. 

" By what right do you interfere between me and that— 
. ladyP" 

" By the right of common manhood, and by the one of being 
her nearest relation. I am that lady's cousin."^ 

" Her * cousin * ? Oh, I see," sneered he. 

" No, you do not see. On the contrary, you are stone-blind 
to all that is honest and true. Show that you are willing to 
regain your sight, by offering my cousin an apology.** 

There was a sudden setting of the teeth, and an almost imper- 
ceptible raising of the whip ; when Fermor deliberately stepped 
forward, and twisted it from his hand, snapped it in two, and 
flung the fragments into the ditch. " If you want indemnity 
for your broken whip, I shall be happy to give you a new one — 
either horsewhip or cane, at your own choice. I am to be found 
at Worthington Court." 

" Some hireling gamekeeper, groom, or footman there, I pre- 
sume P " " Its master,** answered Fermor, quietly. 

" You shall hear from me." 

" And welcome ; though the news be of one so little worth 
hearing from.** Then turning to her who had stood a breathless 
witness of the scene, he said, " Come, Kate, let me see you 
home. Lean on me. You tremble still. The Iron Cousin's 
kinswoman should have firmer nerves." 

They walked on for some way in silence. At length Kate 
said, " You willjiot meet that bold, bad man, Fer — , cousin P *' 

" Tush ! fear not, Kate. We shall hear no more of him, de- 
pend on*t. Dastard and poltroon may be read in his eye. A 
man of courage would neither have borne what he did from me, 
nor offered what he did to you.*' 

She relapsed into silence, striving to regain composure. The 
agitation of finding him so near, when she had believed him so 
distant ; the dread lest his spirited conduct should subject him to 
risk, combined to keep her mind in conflict ; but beneath all 
lay the deep joy of owing to him her recent deliverance ; and 
still she walked on, rapt in her own tliO\ig^\i\.«. 

Ser BpeechleBa, passive mood, Becmed. eo\d\i<&%*5 ^Wi'^^'«>^> 
areraenesa, to him who accompained \iOT. k^V*^ \oO«5i^ ^i^'^^ 
tho Bileat Sgare beside him, tho liead \i\ddcMi Mt^^e^ "^^ "^^ 
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poke bonnet, Fermor felt inexpressibly baffled and tantalized. 
He bade himself draw patience from the belief that she was 
recoYering her spirits from their late alarm ; and that, her home 
once reached, he should behold her bare-headed, without the 
hateful bonnet ; should obtain full view of that face dearer to 
him than aught liying, and satisfy his yeamihg to look upon it, 
and gather from its mien and expression how she had fared sinee 
last he had seen it fully, — in the height and bloom of youth, and 
health, and prosperous existence. It was the haunting thought 
of that face which had caused him abruptly to retom from hii 
Highland sojourn. It was the effect of all involved in the re- 
membrance of that face which impelled him to come back. It 
was the ever-present idea, embodied in the single image of tbit 
beauteous and most beloved face — all the more tenderly belored, 
for the profound desire to behold its owner entirely worthy of 
its sweet perfection, — ^which had irresistibly impelled Fermor 
to make all other considerations yield to the one imperaiife 
necessity again to look upon it, to tender it his secret devotion, 
to dedicate himself to cherishing, shielding, and guarding it, as 
much as in him lay, from care and sorrow. 

Kate's influence upon the Iron Cousin had never been more 
potent than now, when he resolved to abjure all feeling of self, 
in the disinterested attachment he vowed henceforth to her. It 
prompted him to return, and brave all, rather than absence. It 
gave him strength to place all his hope in that of being useful 
to her, by being near her ; and although unpermitted, unac- 
cepted, his vicinity might avail her as a protection. Even 
though his presence should be undcsired, and his care unrequired, 
—yet so long as neither were expressly rejected, but merely 
negatively or tacitly declined — he would be at hand to let them 
operate in her favour, should occasion permit. 

And now, as Fermor Worthington thought of what his chance 
arrival had just rescued her from, he blessed the impulse to 
which he had yieided, that had brought him to her side once 
more. Within his soul, he re- vowed to abide near her at all 
events, at all risks ; to smother his own regrets and desires, that 
ho might bo to her the calm, helpful friend, — the watchful, pro- 
tecting kinsman. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

" This is my cottage home. Let me bid you welcome to it," 
said Xate^ as tbey entered the porch together ; and she turned 
and gave him her hand, with a smile of gentleness, in which 
gratitude for his late assistance, and pleasure to see him here» 
mingled in simple but speaking expression. "You see it is 
neither miserable nor squalid, nor even so plain and humble as 
your exaggerated anxiety for my comfort led you to picture to 
yourself. You see the village school-mistress lodges pleasantly ; 
and none the worse for her having learned formerly ta value 
tasteful, refining environments." And Kate glanced round with 
allowable pride, at the pretty cottage-parlour, in its careful 
arrangement and adornment. 

termor's eye followed hers ; and then he quoted, with a play- 
fulness which served to cover a profounder feelingr- 

Happy is jour grace, 
That can translate tbe etubbomness of fortune 
Into 80 quiet and so sweet a style. 

The next moment Bath Field came hastening down -stairs to 
receive Kate ; who presented her to her cousin, Mr. Worthing- 
ton, briefly mentioning an unpleasant encounter from which he 
had been the timely means of delivering her. 

"Let me take your bonnet; you look pale, wearied, dis- 
ordered ; no wonder. Let me place you a chair here ; and sit 
quietly, while I wait upon you. It is my turn to wait now— 
for once — upon the head-monitress," said Euth, with her placid 
smile. 

** And Euthy, play your part of mistress of our cottage, and 
give my cousin and myself some tea. We will show Mr. Wor- 
thington that village school-teachers know how to make tea 
with any lady of the land ; they should, for it is their darling 
luxury of refreshment. Both he and myself will be right glad 
of the * fuming liquor that at once gratifies scent and taste,*— 
that 'cheers but not inebriates,' — that brings exhilaration to 
both frame and spirits. The Iron Cou«m V^iJSki TiQ»\,,'\*0»5i«.,^»!- 
daJB tbe puny invigoration that lies m ctewxi^ \fe%.^ ^"Sfio. V«^- 
made bread and butter, after his knigbily ex9\o\\»W0a.^*^^'^^ ^ 
Samafoy, and Sansjoy, united in one;* , 
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" If the knights of old could have commanded tea and bread 
and butter such as this, after their achieyements, their prowess 
would have been no matter of marvel," smiled Fermor. ** They 
would have reaped more force of arm from one cup and one 
slice, than from all (the enchanted goblets that ever dispoised 
invincibility." 

As the pleasant cottage meal proceeded, amidst light, cheerM 
talk, Fermor had full opportunity to note the change that had 
been wrought in Kate Ireton's appearance. 

Like many men of impertuVbed demeanour and exterior cahn, 
with apparently unimpressionable natures, Fermor Worthing- 
ton was really capable of powerful impression ; and was even 
keenly susceptible upon points of comparatively slight moment 
He was singularly alive to refinement in dress, as a part of the 
refinement he recognized in personal beauty. For one ao out- 
wardly dispassionate, the effect produced by the single memor- 
able opcasion when he had seen Kate's loveliness of person to 
best advantage, by the aid of full-dress — ^the ball-dress — was 
strangely strong. It had required all his force of self-command 
to repress the admiring words that sprang to his lips, from the 
passionate sense of her beauty with, which his heart and imagina- 
tion were filled ; while her own repellent behaviour at the time 
had helped to chill and calm him. 

But on ordinary occasions his taste had been gratified by 
Kate's tasteful simplicity in dress. There was one point in 
which, with the pardonable vanity of her age, she had allowed 
herself a somewhat extravagant niceness; she was always 
fastidiously and daintily shod. She wore the most delicate 
silk shoes and stockings, — the neatest satin or kid slippers— 
in-doors, and the very trimmest of riding-boots, or walking- 
shoes, abroad. Now, therefore, when Fermor saw her wearing 
stout, thick-soled leather shoes, such as no woman but a nun, 
or a milk-woman, would choose to wear, he felt more pained than 
could have been supposed by those who know not how acutely 
trifles affect the gravest-seeming people. 

Another circumstance also hurt Fermor's sensitive delight in 

Kate's beauty. She had remarkably fine, abundant hair, which 

had formerly been suffexed \« iaW va. ^.Vivxk, xlch curls on either 

Bide her face, and lie at lUe\r aXimviv^ \e\i9jC0L M.'^Qti.\isst\««KRa.. 

•" • now,— partly in pursuance oi ^T.^c;TYmT^xOT^%V\aX.,^«SK^ 

3ling that tliey ^Ou\d \)e moxe ^x>X. oIV^x^r^^.S^O^^ 
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present daily toil and attention to children, — Kate had smoothed 
back all her luxuriant tresses, and wore them plainly braided 
round her head. 

But that which, far more than all] the rest, struck him m her 
appearance, and filled him with regret unutterable, was to 
perceive the inroads which sorrow for her uncle, anxiety, 
thought, continuous exertion, and incessant confinement, had 
made upon her brilliancy of complexion, — that clear, bright, 
transparent colour of cheek and lips which had once been 
unparalleled in its lustre of youthful health, happiness, and 
lieartease. > 

As Fermor Worthington detected its loss, he felt he could hare 
bought it back at the expense of seeing her once more her old 
spoiled, wilful, haughty self ; and yet his truer sense perceived 
a higher beauty still in the softened tone, the gentler grace of 
goodness, and patience, and virfcuous endurance, that now lent 
an inexpressible charm to Kate's air. If she less moved his 
admiration, she only the more forcibly attracted and riveted his 
love. 

All the while this secret comment had been proceeding within 
Eermor's heart, he^had maintained his share in the careless 
running talk that had been going on aloud. In the course of it 
he could not help alluding to the undue confinement, and want 
of exercise and open air, to which Kate's occupation subjected her. 
'' How shall I hope to content the Iron Cousin P " she said, 
laughing. '' Once he reproved me for not enduring the ' poor 
smell ' patiently for five minutes ; and now that I bear it un- 
murmeringly all day long, and one day after another, he is 
not yet pleased ! There's no satisfying him. He's insatiable. 
He must always object, and want Cousin Kate to be doing 
something contrary to that which she is disposed to do, what- 
soever that may be. If he had succeeded in becoming one of 
the directors, he would as surely have opposed her election, and 
prevented her succeeding 'Lemon-face,' as he would have turned 
out ' Lemon-face ' herself. I've reason to be thankful he was 
not one of the board of directors when I canvassed for the situa- 
tion." Fermor fervently echoed in spirit the thanksgiving^ oa 
he thought what he had been epaxed. **Tji^ xffla^"«>Si'^'«»s^^ 
" objective peraonage objected to • Lemoii^^aee,' «xAV^ ^\^^'^^-*= 
me. Se deemed her too crabbed for t\ie oiS^ee, ^xi^V'^'lGc^s^^^ 
too aomething or other. He didn't \\ke * licra.^^^-^^^^^ "^ 
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doesn't approve of me. He didn't admire the old head-monitress, 
and lie isn't pleased with the new. I don't know what he would 
have, for my part ! " 

Fermor smiled, for all reply. 

" Nay, but what would you have, you most coniaradictioiis 
and oppugnant of beings ?" insisted she. 

" Well, perhaps I would have— for the monitress — somethins 
between the two. If I thought 'Lemon-face ' too bad for the 
place, I think my Cousin Kate too good. If I didn't want the 
poor children to have a sour hag over them, neither do I think 
they need have a " 

He broke off; turned away ; and absently took up one of the 
books that lay upon the little side-table. It chanced to be a 
poem on the subject of Italy, enriched with illustrative engra- 
vings after eminent artists. In the blank leaf before the title- 
page there was inscribed : — " Kate Ireton, from Cecil Lascelles." 

As Fermor's glance fell upon the written words, a hot blush 
came into Kate's face ; and as he raised his eyes the next instant^ 
they beheld it there. 

Kato Ireton could never think of Cecil — still less bear allusion 
to him — without betraying a painful consciousness. She could 
not but remember what had passed between them ; it was the 
only time she had witnessed anything of the passion of love, 
and it moved her deeply. She was not like a hackneyed, 
seasoned young lady, who has had her half-dozen love-afiPairs 
during successive London winters. She had no notion of flirt- 
ing or coquetting. Her ideas of love were all earnest, profound, 
serious ; the ideas of a fresh, true, unpractised heart. 

That blush was like a burning stab to Fermor Worthington ; 
and he hastily turned over the leaves of the book to conceal bis 
emotion. Amid them he saw a cluster of dried forget-me-nots ; 
and feeling as if he had trespkssed upon hallowed ground- 
ground sanctified by tokens of interchanged affection and blissful 
mutual attachment — ground that should be sacred from alien 
intrusion and from others* eyes — he abruptly closed the book. 

Had he dared to look at Kate's face, he would have seen a 
still more vivid tell-tale colour upon her cheek, at sight of those 
forge t-me-nots beneat\i\i\a o\iaeT^«i\cra.--mh\* very hands. 

But he steadily avexted \s\» ^^xi^i^i-, wA \QO«A\i% ^s^ >iN.s5B& 
■"•-o sketch, hie added aomeOoxi^^, m^W\ W.^\W^ 
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observe that this was the only drawing she had brought away 
with her from her old home ; and although the circumstance of 
its containing her uncle's portrait might sufficiently account for 
her desire to preserve it, yet Fermor could not help believing 
that another likeness it contained might have had a share in 
inducing the desire to have it always with her. He had from 
the first felt a vague reluctance in recognizing the fond recol- 
lection she entertained for her Italian sojourn, as a period in 
which he himself had formed no part of her existence ; but of 
late he had come to shrink from it, believing that it was tenderly 
associated in her mind as the scene of her first acquaintance and 
intercourse with Cecil Lascelles. 

Zate replied in a like manner with his own; and after a few 
more casual sentences, Eermor rose to go. 

" And since the Iron Cousin has been permitted to invade 
your cottage retreat, as formerly your study-dens, Kate, he will 
hope to find no exclusion for the future," he said. '* He may 
expect admission, Kate P " 

" He may expect— -he will find — welcome,*' she answered. 



The whole of next day passed in a torture of suspense to 
Kate Ireton. She went through her school-duties mechanically; 
she pursued her avocations with the methodical precision, yet 
mindless un-guidance of a sleep-walker. Her sole spontaneous 
efibrt was to preserve her patience unabated, her temper un- 
clouded, while engaged directly with the children ; she felt that 
she had no right to make them sufier for her secret uneasiness ; 
and she succeeded so far, as to preserve her superintendence of 
them free from a hint of crossness or sharpness. But her 
attention flagged, her thoughts wandered, her vigilance drowzcd. 
Her whole soul was engrossed with the thought of how Fermor 
Worthington's encounter with Sir James Baddeley would ter- 
minate ; whether it would end in the coward baronet's letting 
the matter rest where it was, or whether it would result in his 
sending a challenge, and seeking to obliterate his dishonourable 
conduct and dishonouring treatment in bloodshed and fi^rthcr 
outrage. 

With the cessation of Bchool-liOTiTS, \i«t Vm^xi^ ^^t: vso^ 
period to her Bolicitnde arose to an almost vtA^cAeMiX^^'^'^^^^' ^^ 
was going reaUeBalj forth, withoxit any de^xivX.^ ^tsck^o^^^^ ^ 
abe met Ben Dimhle, at the Very entrwMS© o^ ^^ tv:^^"^- 
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walk. She turned back \ritli liim, and paced to and fro, listen- 
ing to what be came to tell ber. 

"Tou needn't to fear beuig tronUed by him any more^ 
Miss Kate," said Ben. ''You can walk out in peace nov. 
And knowing you'd be glad to hear this, I came off as looft 
as I could get away, to bring you word. He and another 
young sprig o' quality as. is Tisitmg] up at our place are off 
together on a trip to Swisserland, quite sudden ; so we're quit 
of him for one while, thank God ! " 

Kate Ireton echoed the ejaculation earnestly, fenrently.* 

By a few fierce-muttered words which Ben added. Slate per* 
ceived on whose account it chiefly was that he owed this man 
so deep a hatred, and rejoiced so heartily he was gone. 

** Ben," she said. *' I sincerely thank you for coming to tell 
me this. You know not the load it has taken from my mind. 
It has relieved me of fearful apprehensions. For.Buth's sake, 
too— for yours — ^I rejoice that ^is man has left nsfor ever." 

Ben sighed. " Do you think it wo'n't — won't fret her. Miss 
Xate, to know that he is gone P " he said, timidly. 

" No ; I am sure that it will not. Euth has too just, too 
noble a sense of what is truly good, to retain any regret for so 
bad a man as he." 

" Do you think so. Miss Kate — do you truly think so ? " 

" I do ; and moreover, I think, Ben, that when she has over- 
come the sense of shame that besets her now, for having once 
loved so unworthily, she will come to perceive where she might 
love more wisely, more worthily." 
^ " Shame ! " exclaimed Ben, hotly. " How is she shamed P " 

" She feels herself degraded by the bestowal of her affection 
upon one who slighted it ; and would think she wronged your 
heart by giving it one which had thrown itself away before. 
But you, Ben, love her, and think none the worse of her for an 
innocent error—the mistake of a young, generous, inexperienced 
girl." 

" Should I love her less because she's been too believing ? 
Should I love her less because she's been hard used P I should 
surely love her all the better — and I do. Am I to think worse 
of her because she's l^eeu "V^Vkdi \>Te^\A^^ ^khe'a not shamed ! 
The shame's hisl" Ba\d"BeTi, 
'* Yet she feels lieTae\t\oNveTe^r ^^a^l^^V^- 
'' She must always \)e mu^\x a\>^^^ ^^^" ^x^^^^^x.. 
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" But, feeling as she does, Ben, yoa must give her time ; joa 
must give her time," said Kate. " I am not without hope for 
you ; you must not be hopeless for yourself. I noticed a look 
in her face when I first mentioned you to her, and a curious 
little question about our Bess and Phillis, Ben, and one or two 
other slight things in my friend Euthy's manner, whenever you 
have been in question between us, that give me very good hope, 
Ben ; and I desire you'll keep good hope too, Ben ; do you 
mindP" 

" Ay, Miss Kate ; I mind that you're kindly willing to en- 
courage a poor lad. And even that shall serve to keep him in 
good heart. God bless you, Miss Kate ! " 

And Ben turned to go back to Huntley Lodge ; while £ate 
sped back home, her heart lightened of its great fear. 

CHAPTEE XLVL 

It was not long ere Fermor Worthington availed himself of 
the granted permission to return to the school-house cottage. 
He was full of a project he had for inducing Kate to take exer- 
cise on horseback, as a means of regaining health and bloom. 

" You must not deny me," he said, earnestly. " I will come 
and fetch you after school-hours, or half-holidays — when you 
will. You shall appoint your own times for riding, only do not 

refuse."——" I have no horse." " I will bring you a horse ; 

nay, you shall have White Bess herself, if you will but consent." 

" If I had a horse, I could not ride — I have no habit." 

" You had one ; what has become of it P " 

" I have it no longer ; I " she interrupted herself with a 

laugh. " What could a poor school-teacher want with a riding- 
habit P It was of no use to me ; I gave it away." 

" To whom P " 

" A blunt question ! Why do you ask it P " 

" Because I can't think of any one about here to whom a 
riding-habit would be of any use." 

" But a riding-habit is made of good cloth, and good cloth is 
useful for many things. I ripped up the breadths, and tK«^ 
made excellent— '" She stopped, tloLeix 'went oti, «JC^\bs^^^^^ 
"I realfy don't know why 1 answer a\\ -yowt cto%%-0Cf^w^^^^'*^^'f^ 
excepting that I have a bad habit o£ obe^m^ \)o.«ilLtQPD. Ccpos^^- 

2b 
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** Of obeying liim, Kate P " smiled Fennor. 

'' Of attending to him," she said ; " of noticing him and his 
inquiries, of following his lead, and responding to his demands." 

" Nay, I cannot allow so far as that," he rejoined ; " the 
utmost I can admit is, that you certainly nerer fail to angtcer 
him."- " And that is no slight concession, where the qneslions 
are im " She smiled, as she checked herself. 

" Impertinent P " " Importunate ; where they amomit to a 

cross-examination." 

** WeU, then, to return to the point of cross-examination,— 
your riding-habit." 

'* Suffice it, that I didn't want the habit, and I knew some 
one to whom the cloth would be useful." 

" Matty, I suppose P " " No, not Matty." 

" Euth Field, then P " " No, nor Ruth Field," said Kate. 

" What are you saying about me, monitress P " said Euth's 
quiet tone, as she came into the room just then. 

" That you have not had a cloak out of the cloth from mj 
riding-habit, Euth. You will bear me witness I speak nothing 
but the simple truth in that, won't you P Here's my good cousin, 
Mr. Worthington, very hard to convince that I have no riding- 
habit, because he wants me to ride. A pretty figure, truly, 
cither you or I, Euthy, humble school-teachers as we are, should 
cut, mounted on horseback. Preposterous." 

Euth returned Kate's smile with her own calm and gentle one. 
Then she said, — " No ; the cloth was turned to better purpose 
than either cloak or habit." 

" Never mind that," replied Kate, quickly. " Enough, that 
the riding-habit is no longer in existence ; and if it were, I 
should not think of riding. The Iron Cousin himself, with his 
knowledge of what is right and what is fitting, and with his 
strict adherence to what is right and fitting, even when it 
chances to be the reverse of pleasant, will be the first to agree 
that ridings on horseback is not to be thought of for me now. 
So, that point settled, I am away to the children. Gt)od-bye, 
cousin ; school-hour has struck." 

** Stay, Euth, one moment," said Fermor Worthington, asEutb 
Field was preparing to follow Kate. "Will you tell me what 
jeaJlj became of that habit P " 
**MiBB Ireton had lieaxd Mi^. ^^^i^<^^ %V3 ike younger 
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children wanted winter pelisses, bat that new ones could not be 
afforded this season ; so she cut up her habit into warm little 
coats, — glad to find she had something, >he said, which could be 
made acceptable to one who had been so kind a friend to her. 
It was very' pleasant work, the cutting them out and making 
them up, after school-hours of an evening; for Miss Ireton 
kindly told me I could help her very much, though I know she 
said so that I might fancy myself of use to her, and to let me 
share her pleasure. When the pelisses were finished she felt 
some trepidation in carrying them up to the Vicarage, lest, after 
all, it should be looked upon as a liberty ; but kind, good Mrs. 
Meadows took the gift so amiably, and seemed so pleased in 
trying them on, and remarking how smart and cosy they made 
her little ones look, that Miss Ireton declared^ as we walked 
home together afterwards, she never could have thought even 
that riding-habit would have given her so much pleasure. ' Yet 
I was very happy when I wore it, Euth,* she added, with a look 
of tender sadness coming into her eyes ; and I could see she 
was thinking of her uncle." 

The look Euth spoke of might have been seen reflected in 
those of Fermor Worthington, as he turned away, after low- 
spoken, but cordial thanks to the sub-monitress for her answer 
to his question, and mounted his horse -and rode slowly home. 



By several means did Fermor Worthington seek to render 
Xate's straitened circumstances lest felt. He endeavoured im- 
perceptibly to supply some of those luxuries to which she had 
been habituated, and of which he could not bear to see her 
deprived. But her sincere intention to preserve her indepen- 
dence ; her vigilant jealousy as to their peculiar relative position 
•—he, the owner of Worthington Court, she, a poor teacher ; 
and her straight-forward way of preventing his purposes by direct 
previous refusal, before they were actually put in practice, made 
his task a difficult one, and generally defeated its end, when it 
proposed a too generous arrangement for her benefit. 

One of his wishes was to prevail with her to accept of a 
pianoforte for her cottage-parlour. In vain he promised that 
it should be of the simplest form and dimena\o\i*> ^l 'C^^X^m^ 
ornate make, of the moat unpretentious Vvn^ \ m-^^cavV^^^*^^^ 
tJiat he himself longed for some music, «i.Ti^ xxt^^^'^^^^'^^'® 

2 B 2 
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unfair to deny him, even if she denied herself refined e&l 
tainment. She persisted in affirming that it was unfit, ine 
gruous, absurd, outrageous ; and that if he perseyered, i 
sent it in, she should not receive it — she would return it. 

" Why insist on rejecting so trifling a contribution to y 
daily pleasure, Kate P An instrument to one who can sing ; 
play is a necessity — a bare necessary of life." 

''Necessaries of life that usually come under the category 
elegant indulgences, and include rosewood pianofortes am* 
their items, are not for such housekeepers as Kuthy and I,** 
said. ''We are better housewives and domestic econom 
than to sufier such articles of furniture to darken our doc 
«— " It shall not be rosewood ; it shall be plainest mahogai 
urged Fermor. 

" Mahogany would shame our deal tables ; and we will 
have even our chairs and tables put out of countenance. Tl 
all maintain our simple, honest, unshamefaced plainness ; w( 
we, EuthyP" 

" We must all be plain before we can lay claim to any ] 
tensions, even of plainness," answered Euth Field, witl 
quiet, arch glance at Kate's handsome countenance. 

" You agree with me, Euth, that there need be no scrupL 
accepting the little cottage-piano P " said Fermor, eagerly. 

** I think there need be no scruple ; but as it is a mattei 
taste and feeling, rather than of principle, I think Miss Ire 
should act as she feels inclined.'* 

" Thank you, Euthy ; it would have been too traitorly 1 
you, my co-monitress in school, my co-mistress at home, sii 
with my opponent." 

" Do not treat me as an opponent, Kate," said Fermor. 

'* Have not the Iron Cousin and I always been opponents 
she answered, gaily. " But in sober seriousness, I cannot ace 
so costly a present as you kindly propose to make me. 
would be unpleasant — unwelcome — and you would not wish 
force either an unpleasant or an unwelcome gift upon me." 

'* Once you did not object to receive just such a gift fr 
me ; and even generously allowed that its cost made no difi 
ence in your xeadineaa to xeceive it, Kate," said Fermor, ir 
Jow voice. 

" Times are altered %mce Wei^r ^V^^Tc^XvfcVvo.^^^'ws^fe^ 
" Why make the change mox^ \aV.\.^t,\>i x^\Nis«^^\,: 
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would serve to revive some of the pleasantest hours of those old 
past times P " he said. 

"It is no toy — no trifle— that you would have me accept," 
she returned. " Can you not understand that a gift, which 
seemed to me then but a part of my indulged prosperous 
existence, and as such might cost a few shillings or many 
guineas with equal indifference to me, in my careless spoiled- 
child way of receiving proffered pleasures, assumes a very 
different aspect to me now, when pounds, shillings, and pence 
are matters of daily-bread consideration P " 

** It is this very compelled change which most pains me," said 
IFermor. *' I cannot bear that you should have to consider the 
questions of money and money's worth, of necessaries and 
luxuries, of bread and cheese, and art-pleasures, so nearly, so 
closely, Kate." 

" Why not," she replied. " It does me good ; it roots out a 
little of the old spoiled-child leaven, the old cry-baby pap of 
pampered indulgence, the old humoursome, humoured humours, 
that clung to me formerly. The Iron Cousin will surely applaud 
and aid the process, if it tend to purify and correct his incor- 
rigible Cousin Kate." 

* ' Not incorrigible — save in obduracy j in that she is inflexible, 
indomitable, invincible." 

" The fitter to be her iron kinsman's kinswoman, cousin 
mine," returned Kate. 

" Then suffer him to claim his natural share of iron will, and 
let it prevail this once over hers," said Fermor. " Consent to 
receive this gift merely in memory of bygone times." 

" You know that in bygone times I always had my own way 
in the matter of presents. I dictated their limit of price ; I 
appointed their range of purchase. You would not now restrict 
my limit, my range, my scope of despotism, would you P That 
would surely be an ill mode of recalling those former times, 
when unbounded freedom, and liberty to do as I pleased, was 
mine." 

" Kate, Kate ; well might he we both loved say, ' You always 
end by having your own way.* " 

" And should I not, when it is a right ou^b^ '* ^'Si x6^^^» 

*' I cannot see the * right ' you make out m t\ivft Ta»iCvf^* "^nsS^ 
says it ia no point of scruple,— of principle, "BA^je* ^J^^^*^ ^^^ 
conceding a point of mere sentiment." 
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She hesitated. 

" Kate, will you not gratify me by yielding on this one occ 
sion, where no compromise of right and wrong is at issue, but 
simple case of mooted will between ns.*' 

" You shall meet me half way, and I will give np mine,** sa 
Kate. 

" Agreed," said Fermor, joyfully. 

" WeU, then, you shall make your proposed present of 1 
pianoforte to our school-room, that I may carry out a wisl 
have some time had, of teaching the children to sing ; and 
return, I promise you as much music after school-hours as yc 
Cousin Kate*s poor ability can supply, whenever you choose 
come and claim it," she rejoined. 

" Kate, when she does concede a favour, knows how to gn 
it graciously, generously, freely, fully," said Fermor. 

*' Pity she does not confer it more promptly, and m< 
frequently, you would say, cousin mine P " 

" I would say nothing that should seem to detract from 1 
perfectness of my pleasure in receiving it," said Fermor. * 
hint of reproach, when grace is accorded, is as unjust a 
unwise, as it is ungrateful. And now tell me your plan for 1 
children." 

" I should like them to learn to take part in the service ] 
know it would please our good Dr. Meadows, who has an hon 
pride in our village church ; I should wish them to sing 1 
psalms without that abominable nasal twang, or that meanij 
less blare, which choir-children usually indulge in, to 1 
infinite torture of their hearers. I should like, also, to tet 
them to get up a few simple choruses, as a reward and a recr 
tion, among themselves. And I feel sure, from Ruthy's expr 
sion of face, that she has a beautiful singing-voice, and I mi 
to secure her for my first pupil, and eventually as my assists 
instructress." 

It was a genuine delight to Fermor Worthington to see 1 
animated interest Kate took in her vocal scheme ; it furnish 
her with a fruitful source of pleased thought, and supplied 1 
with a means of xeVaiLBiloii, wid relief from duller pursuits. 

He also took occasvon. \.o TcivDAaX.et \o V^t tssv-ws^ ^c^mforts 
various ways -, "by degrees oxder^i^SX. ^^ "^^^ ^^ ^^x2>.^^i5« 
avoid their acceptance, ViWioxi\.^oi^v;Y^^ t^W ^x^^ ^^>^ 
^acious sending tliem bf^eV. X^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^"^^"^ ^'^^-^ 
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fruit, or choice wine, or poultry, or game, for Matty's con- 
sumption; or some especial kind of jelly or cake, that the 
housekeeper at Worthington knew bow to make better than 
any one in the county, and wbicb be wished Euth's opinion 
upon ; or else some plant just in bloom, or fresh-cut flowers 
from the conservatory, for Kate herself, that were constantly 
arriving at the school-cottage. And when she would attempt to 
remonstrate Fermor had always some playful, incontrovertible 
argument, or unanswerable reason, why it was needful they 
should be retained. 

Insensibly, this delicate care for her welfare, this affectionate, 
unobtrusive solicitude for her enjoyment and happiness, wrought 
its best effect upon Kate Ireton. She felt grateful — ineffably 
grateful. It transfused a serene joy anc^ blissful content.into 
her being. It filled her with a sense of guardian kindness and 
protection, and gentlest, tenderest watch at hand to shelter 
and preserve. It supplied precisely the element in her exist- 
ence of which it had been so suddenly and grievously deprived ; 
and she learned to dwell in spirit upon the thought of Fermor 
Worthington's friendship and brotherly attachment with some- 
thing of the same kind of placid reliance, and glad, all-sufficing 
trust, with which she had formerly^ regarded her uncle's love 
for her. The belief in the Iron Cousin's absence of particular 
preference towards her gradually mellowed her own preference 
into a tranquiUer; feeling towards him, keeping all warmer and 
more passionate emotion deep within the recesses of her heart, 
and enabling her to meet him in their ordinary intercourse 
with the old cousinly freedom and ease of familiarity. 

It was different with Fermor. His strength of principle, his 
honourable integrity, his scrupulous respect to the mutual 
attachment he believed subsisting between Cecil and Kate, his 
natural self-command, and power of self-control, with reticence 
of character, all enabled him to preserve the same exterior calm 
and staid equanimity he had maintained throughout ; but his 
inward struggles were severe. 

The beholding her day by day, in the exercise of her volun- 
tary system of self-dependence, and toil, and frugal simijlicvt^, 
raised her in his esteem, and heiglateneQi \»!i etjJ^Kas^^sss^ ^'^^^x 
regard for her moral worth. It con^rmeOi bXVV^ V%.^Vi^^^ ^^ 
believed ber capable of, in rectitude auQi a\.TeT^^^ o^^^o^V=»^ 
The obeerviDg her gentler speech, and -madet xaaxvsvet vs^^^ 
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him with added tenderness, as he thought how adversity had 
taught, inspired, and softened. While the constant witnesoDg 
her exquisite beauty, enhanced and sublimated as it now was by 
the light of soul and heart culture, as formerly by that of intel- 
lectual improvement supervening upon native mental and per* 
sonal endowments, served to increase his a£fection into the 
intensity of exclusive, passionate, all-absorbing love. 

His was, in fact, the life of self-denial ; of strictest, rigidest, 
most difficult self-denial. Yet he had a secret satisfaction in 
feeling this, and submitting to it, for the sake of her who prac- 
tised the self-denial imposed by circumstance. He' took a stem 
pride in knowing that, while he seemed to be leading a life of 
ease and luxury, he was enduring an inward martyrdom that 
out-matched the privations he saw her compelled to suffer. If 
she had her evils to support, he knew that he in truth had far 
crueller ones to contend with. But the very keenness of his 
perception that such was the case, gave him courage to bear 
them bravely ; that her peace, her comfort, her happiness might 
be secured. 

And still time went on ; and still Xate Ireton worked hard, 
and Fermor Worthington strove hard, each intent upon their 
own moral and mental chastening, for the sake of each other. 
Apart, yet together ; severally, yet mutually ; singly, yet col- 
lectively and conjoinedly ; distinctly and individually, yet in 
concert and combination, did they unconsciously pursue their 
respective courses. Unknowingly to themselves, both were 
linked in one common aim ; they were united in a loving bond 
of hopeful, elevating, strenuous endeavour. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

Neably a twelvemonth had elapsed since Kate Ireton*s loss. 
She had been unwilling to leave off her black garb, which seemed 
best suited to the shadow that had fallen. upon her life; but, 
feeling that at some period or other it must be given up, she 
had fixed her own birthday as the one when she would resume 
colours. 

On the eve, Fermor Worthington had been over to hear the 
'^hool'cbildren sing a \)eaut\£\x\ B\m^\e <3tLQit«5L^^x^vji,^\!A<ih Kate 
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Ireton had taken great pains to make them execute with taste 
and precision. 

The little concert went off to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The two monitresses looked beaming with innocent pride 
at the success of their young choristers ; the young performers 
were ruddy with mingled bashfulness and triumph, as their 
single auditor — a host in himself — expressed his high admiration 
of their excellent achievement, and dispensed various toys and 
picture-books among them as prizes ; while, to crown all, he 
had provided a feast of cakes and fruit, which was served on 
the school-tables, after the conclusion of the concert. 

He presided, with immense popularity ; while the two moni- 
tresses waited upon the little troop — for once, laying aside their 
mistress-dignity and teacher-authority. Nothing could exceed 
the glee, the hilarity, the shrill enjoyment of the young revelleni. 
While the unrestrained din was at its height — ^for noise forms a 
large portion of childish delight, and the liberty to indulge it 
unchecked is no slight addition to their festal pleasure-— S[ate 
called towards her a little dark-eyed, quiet, shy-glancing child, 
and said, " Peggy, you once told me you should like to hear this 
gentleman's voice again. Did you iremember it P ** 

** Quite well ; I have been remembering it, as I first heard it, 
all the time I have been listening to it this afternoon." 

" And so you have taken a fancy to my speaking- voice, my 
little maid P '* said Termor. " Do you know I have taken as 
strong a liking to your singing- voice P I remarked it, among the 
rest, while you and your school-fellows were chanting the chorale. 
Will you let me hear it by itself P " 

The child reddened, and looked at £ate. 

" Shall you mind singing the little song I taught you, Peggy, 
to this gentleman P ** said Kate. " He will not press you, if 
you do not wish to sing ; and I know you are not fond of sing- 
ing before strangers. But he would like to hear you j and I 
should like you to show him that you are willing to oblige 
him." 

" He's not a stranger, I remember him so well," said the 
child, simply. *' And besides, I should like to try and ^le^%& 
him, because " 

** Because what, my dearP " saidEexmoT, ^eii^i^^^^'Oi.^'^^ 
9lie hesitated, atooping down, and takmft\iex\i"BXi.^'. 
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« Because you please me/' slie said, innocently, flsing her 
large dark pensive eyes upon his strikingly fine countenance. 

Fermor Worthington's cheek — manly as it was — took a 
similar hue with Peggy's blushing one, at this direct childish 
compliment. ** You are a kind-hearted, grateful little girl, to 
desire to gratify those who give you pleasure," he said ; " and I 
dare say you will ako like to please your good miatzesSf lof 
Bbowi&ghoirwdldiekutnigiit joatoaiBg. Hoviet nskear 
the] 



Xate had intended that this school concert should have taken 
place on her birthday ; but at Fermor's request she had fixed it 
for the eve, reserving the day itself for a quiet evening at home 
in the cottage parlour. He had stipulated that he should be 
invited to tea, and that he should be allowed to come early in 
the afternoon, it being a half-holiday, and that they should make 
it a gay party and gala entertainment in honour of the occasion. 

" And in order to endue it with proper observance and effect, 
your two hostesses will treat their sole guest with extra atten- 
tion and honouring ceremony. Buth and I will have everything 
in apple-pie order, and behave with even mince-pie respect, that 
we may receive the master of Worthington Court with fitting 
reverence," she answered. 

" The Queen of the day will be entitled to take precedence of 
all others," he «aid. 

" By special desire, and for that occasion only," she returned. 

" And Elate—" Fermor tried to preserve the sportive tone 
they had been using, but insensibly bis yoice trembled into 
deeper feeling. '* Kate, I wish, for the sake of giving all due 
grace to the occasion, you would put your hair in the same way 
that you used to arrange it; not in that quaker guise, that 
straight Puritan closeness and formality." 

'* The Iron Cousin notice such insignificant things — care for 
such idle vanities ! " she exclaimed, laughing. " You are surely 
not in earnest]" 

** I am, indeed ; as a part of old Heathcote times, I shall be 
glad to see the bright long curls once more." 

" They shall make their appearance," she said, still laughing, 
^^Jike the reat of the bixtliday xegB^ ftVs[\ft wA ^^^ta, for that 
bt; only.** 
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" For that afternoon only," he rejoined. " Eemember I am to 
be with you early." 



Bat early he did not come. Xate had dispatched the morn- 
ing lessons with alacrity, and had since been employed, with 
Euth, setting their cottage in trimmest and neatest order. Bat 
still Fermor Worthington came not ; and Kate began to have a 
sore sense of vexation and irritable impatience settle about her 
heart, very much akin to some of her old perverse provoked 
moods of mind. However, she suppressed the rising rankle, by 
chatting cheerily with Euth Field, and by bustling about 
actively in their household decoration. 

Presently, an importantly-aiding item arrived, in the shape of 
a huge basket of greenhouse flowers, and rare exotics, brought 
by a servant from Worthington Court. 

As Zate proceeded to arrange them about the room, disposing 
them in their best abundant advantage, she found herself think- 
ing how far more welcome a single blossom brought by his owu 
hand would have been. But she checked the feeling, as injurious 
and unkind; accusing herself of petulance, and querulous wayward* 
ness, thus to prejudge and accuse him, when in all probability he 
was detained by some rational and sufScient motive. 

She had . scarcely done Fermor Worthington this inward 
justice, when she saw him approaching. He had in his hand 
some sprays of jessamine, which she knew he must have been 
round to the old hall expressly to gather for her, as there hap- 
pened to be no plant of that kind anywhere near, save at 
Heathcote. He was aware how intimately these flowers were 
associated in her mind with her uncle's memory ; and he had 
doubtless brought them as the dearest-prized birthday token 
she could have. Possessed with this feeling, she sprang forward 
to meet him ; and as she took them from his hand, she clasped 
both her own round it, with a look of full-hearted thanks that 
thrilled Fermor from head to foot. 

Never had she looked more beautiful. Although her dress 
consisted of nothing but a simple cotton print, yet bem^ <i>^ "«>» 
pale lilac self-colour, it had as fre&\i isoiA. ^^v5»Xfc ^». ^^^"^^ ^^ 
though of Bilk. Her magnificent \ia\T ieW ytl Vt^ i>5^ \n«ss£>sk.5 
of wavy brightneaa, lending perfect iexaVtcavft ^^oTcas^e^ 
perfectly lovely face. 
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Fermor Worthington had disciplined himself to bear tlie 
powerM appeal which he felt would be made to his sense of 
beauty, and he bore it sturdily, manfully. He knew what lie 
voluntarily encountered, when he had asked her to arrange her 
hair as in former happy days ; and he had told himself that Le 
would calmly endure the effect upon his courage, for the sake 
of the delight of once again beholding her, her own fair bright 
self. True to his inward-pledged word, he betrayed no jot of 
the impression her appearance produced upon him ; but fell into 
easy, sprightly talk, suited to the occasion of their present plea- 
sant meeting.; 

** We have very kind neighbours in worthy Mr. Chalkby and 
his pretty daughter Lucy, " Kate was saying, " they are truly 
considerate, and think of a thousand attentions by which they 
may conduce to our pleasure. Lucy brings Huth the newspaper 
every day, knowing that Euthy dearly loves to spell over the 
columns, and see what's going on in the world, though we hve 
such hermit lives ourselves ; and Mr. Chalkby sends me over all 
his new print publications, whenever he thinks there are any 
among them likely to interest and please me. It is really most 
kind. He sends very valuable engravings to us sometimes. To- 
day, for instance, he sent in a book of charming views in the 
East, that we will look through together, if you will, after tea, 
while Ruthy enjoys her paper." 

As side by side they turned over the prints, a strong self- 
command alone enabled Fermor to preserve his usual collected 
tone and staid demeanour. Her proximity unnerved him ; and, 
by a cold, steady guard upon himself, he could but just con- 
trive to answer quietly and firmly whenever she addressed him. 

There was something in this constraint, that at length struck 
Kate almost like avoidance. It acted as a shock; and she presently 
moved away. Then she reproved herself for a foolish suscepti- 
bility ; and feared lest she might be giving way to some of 
her old captiousness, and fanciful resentment, and ungracious 
conduct. 

Therefore, when Fermor Worthington, taxing himself with 

weakness, and want of steadfastness and self-possession, won 

her to return, she came back, and stood near to him, looking 

over hia shoulder, as he went on examining the engravings. 

JVerer had the Iron Cousm atroTi^et <^wsa.\^ ^^ Na^^. Kate 

I^retou remained there, oueliaiid.Tie^^'V^^^^^^^'"^'^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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the loose sleeve thrown partly back, discovering the white arm, 
CD circled with the bracelet of grey hair, with the iron clasp, not 
many inches from his lips. Her face was inyisible to him, 
being screened by the long drooping hair, which all but touched 
his ; while the rich, voluptuous scent of the jessamine in her 
bosom, added yet another spell to the dangerously-potent im- 
pression assailing him even more insidiously and forcibly. 

Fermor could have wished the charm of that time to last for 
ever ; yet with each moment he felt a wild impulse growing 
upon him, to end it, by madly touching the fair arm. He mas- 
tered himself by so strong an effort of resolute withdrawal, that 
it seemed like repulse ; and this time, Kate thought she could 
not be mistaken, — he did not like to have her so near him. As 
she drew back, Euth exclaimed : — " News from India I Some 
sudden promotions and changes. You have friends there, I 
think, and will be interested to see this account," added she, to 
Kate. 

Eermor ventured but one glance at the glowing face, as she 
moved towards the reader. He discerned in it a hope, a joy, 
that seemed to blacken all his own. 

Presently, Ruth, chancing to raise her eyes from the paper, 
said : — " You are not well, Mr. Worthington. You are looking 
very white. This room is close and small, after your large 
apartments. The tea-making has added to the heat. I will 
take away." 

As she rose to remove the tea-things, Eermor said, laughing 
faintly : — " The evening is sultry ; but I should by rights have 
more of an iron constitution than to change colour at a little 
heat." He walked to the open window as he spoke. 

Xate followed him, and laying her hand on his arm, said, in 
a soft, womanly tone : — " Are you ill P Are you indeed ill,^- 
Fermor P " The last word trembled forth, as if involuntarily. 
It was the first time she had ever called him by his Christian 
name. 

" For God's sake, do not ! — ^you must not call me so— I can* 
not bear it — ^I cannot have it—*-" 

Heispoke hurriedly, huskily; and, as it seemed to Ke.ta^'^^ 

extreme annoyance. Something o£ liet o\^ «^\tnX. ^^q%^ ^*^&mc^ 

her, at his evident dislike that slic skoxAd «L^^Tfe%% V\m K^sks^- ,^ 

was OB her lip to make hatighty aWxxsvoTi to >bV^vc ^X«;t^ ^^ 

Hon, to bia wealth and her povexty, to ^iV* x^"^ ^"^^ ^^ 
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position. Bat she repressed the unwortlij impulse ; and after 
a moment's straggle with herself, rejoined, in a frank, deir 
tone : — " You are right. It is not fit. But you must foargiT6 
mo the freedom. I was thinking of your health ; and foigol 
for a moment " she stopped ; then went on, with a smiliBK 
earnestness : — " I must not have the Iron Cousin presume too 
much upon his strength. Indeed, you are looking pale,— sot 
well ; you must let me preach a little, in my capacity of achoA- 
mistress. Itemember, I used to bear some preaching bm 
you, — ^not very weU, I own ; I was anything but a docile dii- 
ciple, — still, I endured it ; and now, it is your turn to hear my 
sermon." 

" What is your text P " he contrived to utter. 
' '* Your health ; and my homily — ^that you should not neglect 
it. Promise me that you will profit by my doctrine." 

" I promise at least to remember it," he said. 

*' Spoken like the Iron Cousin ! " she said. " He listens to 
counsel, with the virtuous determination to observe it and lay it 
to heart ; whilst I used wickedly to resist and scorn good advice. 
But he was ever wise and good, in contrast with my thooght- 
less, heedless, disregardful self." 

Eermor imagined she said this in the old, bitter, scoffing 
mood. But she spoke in all the sincere and deep humility of 
better self-knowledge ; and in her heart she was thinking of tlie 
benefit she had in fact reaped from the effect of that very 
preaching she had appeared to deride and resent. 

"You do well to say 'used,' Elate, he answered gently. 
" However you may once have chosen to show a gay contempt 
of what seemed to you dull and prosy moralizing, you are no 
contemner of wholesome influences now. Witness your parti- 
ality for the simple, right-minded, excellent Euth Field." 

"You think, then, that I am less wayward, less perverse. 
•—that my character has,— that, in short, I have not suffered in 
vain, and that I am less removed from what the Iron Cousin 
thinks a woman should be P " 

Xate (with her whole soul full of her uncle, and of what she 
might now have been to him — ^more worthy), said this with so 
child-like an eame!&tTie««, -^fi^k %u<c\\. ^m^leness of thought^ with 
80 much touching candout aa^ 'vKWi^ifeXia^, \si^x^^ VKs^v&<^fi)r ! 
jFermor's better opimon,— \ie, ^\^o N^wi V> V«t Kisv^ ^^aaAaa^v^ 
•dge of all exceUenoe,— tW& aV^ V>^V^ x^^^^ VJ^^ ^^^a^^ 
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■ awaiting her preceptor's sentence, than the grown woman 

j addressing her equal. Could this be Kate Ireton P The fiery, 

haughty-tempered, uncontrollable, wilful Kate Ireton P This 

J appealing, up-looking, gentle creature, — with her soul sitting in 

her eyes, full of timid hope, and soft reliance P 

"I think, — I think you " The Iron Cousin had turned 

I towards her, and seizing both her hands, as she stood looking up 

-. into his face, which had looked into hers while she spoke, 

j forgetting all that the universe contained, save that single 

countenance upon which he gazed ; and as she concluded, was 

*. stammering forth: — "I think you — I think you— " when in 

came Euth Field, and took up the newspaper again, proceeding 

quietly with the remainder of the Jpidian news. 

Just then there was a low, distant mutter of thunder ; and in 
the air there was that stirless hush which is like the awe with 
which earth awaits a dread Tisitation. * A storm seemed threat- 
ening; but as yet the sky was clear, and the evening fair. 
Fermor Worthington took his hat, as if to go. 
' ** This is Thursday, I know ; but must you indeed ride so far 

\ as Ditchley Manor this evening P It threatens to be bad 
'' weather ; I fear you will scarcely reach there before the storm 
will overtake you. Is it really needful that you should go P " 
'' said Kate Ireton. 

"I unfortunately promised ; and *' 

* " And the Iron Cousin will abide by a promise, I know," she 

* said. " The time is gone by when I wished to actuate him to 
wrong- doing ; I will not, therefore, seek to make him break a 
promise." 

* She left him free to go ; yet Fermor seemed irresolute— un- 
j able to stir. He lingered ; still remaining near the little case- 
ment-window, where tiiey had stood together. 

^ " Be sure you let Fawnfoot take his best speed ; remember 

^ the iron nature is ill fitted to encounter lightning, should it 

^ come on* I shall hope that the good horse will bear you to 

shelter quickly ; and that you'll be safely housed before the 

storm breaks. Give me your word to ride at a swift pace. 

Since you must go, do not loiter." 

She seemed eager to have him gpBft*, wi^l^caasst*^^^^^ 
bar© word or two, took leave. ,^ 

JEa^ watched bim unfaflten bis YiOTse fcoTCL>(>aft ^^S^^* "^ ^ 
adjoining atony piajgroond, ^here If avDloQ^ lasa^l "^ "^ 
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durin[|^ his master's visits to the school-cottage ; she watched him 
mount and ride away, waving him a smiling goodbje» in reply 
to the look ho cast towards the window, to see if she were vet 
there. 

And there she stood, long after he was gone, still watchin:; 
^watching the storm gradually come on. She saw the grej 
blackness gathering over the sky ; she saw the heavy piles of 
cloud change from purple to copper-coloured, from copper- 
coloured to swart dense masses, with sharp glittering edges, 
dazzling and cutting against the murk back-ground ; she saw 
the evening close in, with a darkness more sombre than that d 
nightfall, while still there was that unpeaceful silence — that 
menacing quiet — that unreposeful lull — ^throughout the air, u 
if Nature were expecting some fearful sttmrnons, to be utteied 
in uproar and tempest. 

Amid the deep suspenseful pause, there was one image which 
fastened itself upon Kate Ireton's idea, with a distinctness and 
pertinacity that took place of all else. It was that look of 
Fermor's, while he held her hands within his own and gazed 
into her face. It had none of the avoidance which she gene- 
rally road in his eye, and which constantly inspired her with t 
sense of disapproval in its expression. There was scrutiny, 
eagerness — she knew not what. There was something in that 
fixed look with which he had regarded her, strange, inex- 
plicable — wholly unlike anything that she had ever seen in the 
Iron Cousin before. He was generally calm, grave, self-con- 
centrated, dispassionately ready for judgment and decision ; ti 
that moment, he had seemed all unguarded, agitated, quite 
another than himself. 

That look of his stood clear, vivid, intense, before her brain'i 
sight ; when, suddenly, a sharp flash of lightning struck it out 
and filled her mind with the sole thought of Fermor's possible 
danger. She knew his road lay among trees ; that the hedge- 
rows of the lanes through which he had to pass were thickly 
planted with young oaks ; and that, for the most part, copse- 
woods and plantations skirted his path on either side. 

The quiet motion of Ruth Field, near to her, awoke Kate 

from her trance oi re^etie. IBbXiVJa. Wl advanced, to shut the 

window ; and wit\i some xem^^V -vx^tv ^^ ^'««^^5^^\s»s!^^y5s«u 

and an expression o£ trv^at lV^'t^T.^^TS>l^^xv^g«s^\«^^,,,^ 



~^ 
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. shelter ere this, she fastened the casement^ closed the shutters, 
^ and made secure the cottage-door, Kate Ireton and she bidding 
^ each other good night and good rest. 



»> 

n^ CHAPTEE XLVIII. 

* The window of Kate Ireton's little bed-room looked forth 

upon the village street ; and here she stationed herself, unable 

to sleep or to rest, and wholly posgj^ssed with a desire, or rather 

with inability to do otherwise^ than still to watch the storm. 

The lightning-flashes increased in strength and frequency, while 

the rain poured down in torrents, the wind hurled wildly in 

short vehement gusts, and the thunder rolled incessant peals of 

stern, sovereign decree. 

Each time the brilliant coruscation for a moment illumined 

- . the spot, Kate could see that the village street was wholly 

^ deserted ; houses were fast closed, and the inhabitants seemed 

all refuged within from the raging of the tempest. There was 

. . an occasional light from a window to be seen, as if the inmates 

'^ were retiring to rest ; but after a time these were withdrawn, 

. and when the lightning was not present, all was in total dark- 

z^, ness. 

^ Some stir, some sound, would have been welcome ; it would 
^; Lave seemed like assurance, it would have conveyed the impres- 
^ eion of activity, of living energy, of assistance in case of need ; 
^ it would have imparted a sense of human sympathy, of human 
■ courage and endeavour at hand, should peril occur. In this 
dread interval, while each succeeding instant seemed fraught 
^ with menace and vague terror, it would have been a kind of 
^ encouragement to see or hear tokens of animate resource. But 
^ still) the sheeted rain, the saturated stones of the village street, 
'j the streaming walls of its cottage-houses, the glistening rapid 
i current of the swollen gutter-channels, the vacant path and 
I road- way leading out into the open country, were all that met 
Ler eye, when the lightning revealed what lay there ; while the 
^ driving rush of the electrical wind, and the mighty ^wA«t'5r5«. 
^ issue of the thunder-mandate, were t\ie oxA^ %wjj^^ \5aaX»\s^^«-^ 
rg llie dark silence, 
, J^atc knew what it was, that night, to ex\at ^Vo^iVl m iw^w^ 
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being. She seemed to live, to draw breath, but through F 
mor's life and breathing. Her spirit so intimately and presen 
dwelt with his, that it had, as it were, quitted her own frai 
and flown to inhabit his. She felt the awe and influence of 
storm, but as it aflected him. She was impressed by the dre 
the sublime terror of the night-tempest, but as it might ha 
him. She shrank from the scathing flash, and trembled ifi 
the Tast tremble of the thunder-roll, but in the thought of 
bane with which they might be charged for him. Her b< 
was standing within the retreat of her own cottage-roof, but 
spiritual self was wandering abroad in the drenching rain, 
beating wind, the alternate blinding glare and blinding obscu] 
of the storm-blast ; subject to imminent peril amid near tn 
or soaked to the skin, and exposed to the risk of wider peri 
the open plains ; or perchance housed securely at Ditcli 
Manor; or wherever by possibility Fermor might at i 
moment of time chance to be. In his identity hers was merg 

It was then — ^in that night of storm and stormy suspenae 
tempest and tempestuous solitude, that Kate Ireton ackn 
ledged to her own soul that she lored. In the honesty and i 
oerity with which truths the most wilfully self-negatived, 
such supreme hours make themselves recognized and admit! 
the fact that it was love she felt towards Termor Worthing^ 
stood clearly and irrefragably confessed to her own heart. I 
learned — she knew that only one feeling could so have blen 
her individuality with his, as this night's anxiety had shown 
that hers was with Fermor Worthington's. For but one Ik 
in the universe could she have experienced this intimate ui 
of spirit and identity of existence — the being she loved as ] 
self— better tHan herself— beyond all living creatures. 

And then recurred that look — ^his look— the look with wl 

he had regarded her, as she stood before him meeting his e 

with hers. There was something pulsing at her heart i 

prompted a belief it could be no other than the expressioi 

an emotion which,' if it existed, would indeed warrant her o 

But to this came the chill confutation, — ^why, were it so, n 

he refrain from avowing it P What cause was there for cono 

ing hia preference, if preference he felt P Wherefore should 

heaitate, when nothmg pTQveTA>ed\ivmfrom declaring his thoug 

If it were love that aat m KvaView^ wA«^Ot^ltQ«i.U« eyei 

that look, — if it were pasB\ou \Jat>X. l^\ftx^^^3lV\^ Vst^ig^R 
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trembled in his accents, as he held her hands inclosed in his, 
and seemed as if he gazed what he could not speak, — ^how should 
there be any reason for his withholding the secret feeling P "No, 
it must be that the feeling did not, in fact, exist ; that she had 
mistaken a passing expression for an indication which was con- 
tradicted by all his ordinary demeanour ; that she had idly 
imagined tokens of a sentiment which the whole course of his 
behaviour had demonstrated to be nothing warmer than an 
affectionate friendship, strengthened by relationship, and old 
intimacy and companionship, into the regard of a brother. 

" And what sister would not be proudly content to own such 
a brother?" she thought. "As a brother, I will revere and 
* worship him. As a brother, I will take pride in his superiority 
to myself. As a brother, I will strive to make myself worthy of 
> his society, of his friendship, of his kindliness. As a brother, I 
i will feel grateful that he tenders me ; and rejoice in our firm 
I mutual regard ; and lock within my own heart the secret spring 
I of affection which adds force to mine towards him, bidding me 
■ gladly give him love in return for his liking." 
J The storm without had abated; and with these tranquiller 
I thoughts within her heart, while hopefuUer belief in termor's 
k safety had accompanied the clearing of the night, Xate Ireton 
g was at length about to retire to rest, when a sound struck upon 
' her ear that roused afresh all her throbbing anxiety. It came 
si nearer and nearer ; and as her eye remained riveted upon the 
•m the outer darkness, a sudden flash disclosed to view a horse 
Ji tearing by at full gallop — ^riderless. 
Ti 



■i The sight flung Sate Ireton on her knees upon the floor. 
Prayer — soul outpouring prayer — prayer such as is sobbed 
^ aloud by the anguished spirit in such extremities, alone kept 
'm)i her from insanely rushing forth into the night, with fruitless 
^ I essay, to search, — to help, — to do somewhat that might seem 
■i like trying to carry succour, and assuage her own terrors by 
r j certainty, at least. Prayer alone could have steadied her mind 
1^1 so far as to let her see how vain would be any such attempt, and 

Shave steadied her frame sufficiently to prevent its strayin^; 
involuntarily and helplessly away. As it was, «\i.^ t«v&»>^^^ 
kneeling, buried in humble, earnest, \lewc\.t^\^u wxyS?^^^'^^'^*^ ^^^ 
^gthus, heavilf, imploringly, wore away t\ie ii\^\». 
W 2 c 2 
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TLo pallid face and haggard, sleepless aspect of Kate Lreton 
next morning could not fail of attracting the attention of Bath 
Field and old Matty. 

They would fain have had her lie down again, and give up 
school attendance for that one day ; hut Elate would not hear of 
it, knowing that activity and employment were the only resources 
for inquietude such as hers. 

** Do be persuaded, dear monitress," said Bath Field. ''Last 
night's storm has made you really unwell, besides keeping you 
awake. Although you will not own it, I am sure you are indis- 
posed. Stormy weather has a strong effect upon some perscns, 
giving them a violent headache ; and I am convinced you hare 
one this morning." 

'' Yes, I have a bad headache, but I think it will not be the 
worse for going through my school-work. Let me try, at least" 

" You won't be able to prevail with her, when once she's set 
upon a thing," observed Matty. " She was always a mlaoae 
child, and now she's a wilful woman ; and ' a wilfu* woman,' is 
the north people say, ' maun hae her ain way.* Ay, you wis 
always a wilsome child, true enough ; but as winsome as w3- 
some, bless your heart ! All the more pretty for having a vill 
of your own, — it was so prettily shown, and somehow it came so 
natural to you to have your o\^ n way ; it was just yourself, Miw 
Kate, my darling ! " 

" And now I am going to ask you to give me my way— and 
then it will be your gift, and not my own will, Mattykin," ssiil 
Kate ; " you and Eutby prevent my insisting upon doing as I 
like, by letting me do as I like, as soon as I express a wish. 
And I really wish to attend school to-day." i 

Kate's desire to fulfil her duties, as the best means of afford- 
ing wholesome and effectual counterpoise to her secret anxiety, I 
found its reward in gaining her intelligence upon the point thii! 
absorbed all her thought. 

The children, before lessons began, were interchanging yiDige 

news, and the events of last night's storm were under di^ussion. 

Kate heard one of them tell another, that in the hamlet where 

she lived a geiit\em&.iil\ad been thrown from his horse and badlj 

hurt; that he waaiouii^m>i?tL^To^^\^\xi^^\s««L«fe^ 

taken into the neaieat eoU«k^^ \ V)^^^ Va -^^ i^siX. ^^^^^g^jaigi^^ s 

first but that aCterwaxda^i© ^«AVvio^iD.\»>ia^^JS?^a«^'^ ^^e^Bs&^^H^ 

of Worthington Court •, W^al adocV^x V^^>^«a^^x^\.W,^^^^ 
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he was on no acooant to be removed at present, as brain fever 
might come on ; that the old woman who owned the cottage had 
undertaken to nurse him ; and that he was to remain under her 
care until he should be pronounced fit to be carried home. * 

Even these tidings were something to Zate Ireton. ^ Her 
imagination had pictured so many fatal possibilities, that to 
ascertain what had actually happened seemed at first almost like 
relief. But soon the reality tortured her with its painful facts, 
with desire to learn more particulars, with thirst to know, above 
all, how he now fared. 

As the day waned, and evening set in, the thought of another 
long, long night of suspense seemed almost more than Kate 
could bear. The idea of any amount of difficulty or fatigue was 
welcome, in preference to that weary, passive waiting — doing 
nothing, fearing everything. She made up her mind, at all 
risks, she would obtain something of certainty. The last thing 
at night, before she went into her own room, she repaired to 
Matty's, and sat with her talking and chatting until the old 
nurse fell into a sound sleep. Then Kate Ireton softly opened 
a drawer, and took thence the red cloak and black silk hat which 
belonged to Matty, but which, since the rheumatism, had been 
laid by in lavender. These Kate carried away with her to her 
own room, and when there, equipped herself in them, tying the 
black silk hat closely down over a thick muslin cap, beneath 
which her hair was carefully put back and hidden^ and muffling 
herself in the folds of the cloak. 

Thus habited, she thought she should have the best chance of 
making her way unnoticed, as some ordinary rural body, some 
industrious village market-woman, whose business took her 
abroad late to be ready for early market next day. 

She stole down stairs, and let herself noiselessly out. The 
night was as calm and beautiful as the previous one had been 
tempestuous. The stars shone brightly and peacefully, and 
lighted her way over field and meadow, through woodland and 
coppice, by lane and hedgerow, with mild benignant ray. The 
air smelt fresh and pure as it came freely and gratefully upon 
her burning cheek ; there was a sense of liberty — ^liberty of 
breathing — liberty of purpose — ^liberty of action— in this volun- 
tary setting forth to gain for herself the tvi\si^ ^^^swc^^^^ 
through the solitary night scene. ^\ie\oo>Le^\x^>aX»*^'=^ '^if^ 
fiky, thankful for this at least-rtiiat *l© n?«.^ t;jo\e\» ^^^^ss«v- 
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unwatcbed, unnoted, and to proceed nnobsenred. She met m 
one ; at that still hoar, in that quiet neiglibourhood, no vd 
saye herself was stirring. 

After a full hour's walking she reached the hamlet Iteos* 
sisted of a few straggling cottages, on the borders of a patek 
of common, where the golden furze lay thick, intersected bj 
irregular sheep-paths, and slender winding tracks. £ite 
knew the hamlet well, having passed it in many of her fonna 
rides, often remarking its picturesque beauty and seelnded 
situation. 

She had taken care to ascertain the precise cottage to whid 
Fermor Worthington had been carried ; and now went stniglit 
towards it, knocking with her dosed hand against the rade 
door, distinctly, but with a certain restraint lest she should d* 
turb him who lay within. Presently an old woman's hesl 
appeared at the lattice. " Who be there P What dost wantF' 
" Dame Grayfield." 

" Ay, I be she ; what d'ee want P " 

<< Come here, please ; I want to speak with you, dame.** 

*' Well, what is it ! " said Dame Grayfield appearing «i ^ 
the door. " This be a strange time o' night, it be, to dii- ' ^^ 
turb Christ'n folks, and I that ha' got a gentry to niufi ■ 
too!" , 1, 

'' I will not keep you two minutes ; I would not haye ocm \ ^ 
at this late hour, but that I have none other when I can get 
away," said Kate. " That sick gentleman you have to nune- 
it is of him I would ask ; he has been a good friend to me, m^ 
I want to know how he is." 

"He's bad as bad can be; that's what he is;" answen^ 
Dame Grayfield. " Doctor says he must be kept main quiet; 
and main quiet I keep him." 

'' Might I see him P Do you think you could let me see him-' 
If I were to creep in softly, and not breathe to disturb him-* 
would you let me look upon him P " said Kate. 

'* Well, I don't know ; doctor says he's to be kept main quiet, 
and to see no one," said the dame. 

** He will not see me — I will keep out of sight ; bat let me lee I 
Lim," urged Kate. . 

** What makes you. ao %eV. ou^X.^ '' ^«a VJ^'s^ ^«^1 . ! 

" He has been very Vm^L to me-Aie^t^^l^^^^'^^Tv^e^^-JSt^^ 
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me in my distress — ^served me beyond common help/' faltered 
Kate, as she thought how truly she spoke. 

" Ay, I hear he's done a world o' good, one way or t'other," 
said the dame. ''All the poor hare a good word for Squire 
Worthington. He's sparing to his tenants, thoughtful to them 
as needs help ; and does many a kindness unknownst, they tell 
me. When a man's down, one hears the good of him, if there 
is any to be spoken, and surely all the bad, if there's bad can be 
said about him. Mayhaps he's behaved kind by you, my woman, 
and nobody's none the wiser, ehP Mayhap he's helped you with 
a guinea or two, at odd times, when times were hardP" 

" With more than guineas," said Xate. 

** Well to be sure ! Pound-notes, perhaps P But come ; 
you're a grateful body, and won't do him no hurt, by looking at 
him, and satisfying your own eyes how he's getting on ; so come « 
with me. Tread soft, and speak low." 

She led the way into the little sleeping-chamber. Upon the 
low-pallet bed lay Fermor Worthington. His eyes were closed ; 
his face colourless ; his arm bandaged,— -the surgeon having bled 
him profusely — ^his breathing nearly extinct, and his whole 
appearance bearing as near a resemblance to death as to life. 

Kate leaned against the door- way, with her eyes fixed upon 
him, and her face blanched to a hue hardly different to his ; 
while the old woman whispered,' "Poor gentleman! He 
won't see you — ^no need to fear — he won't know as any one's 
nigh. He don't notice me ; he ha'n't opened his eyes, scarce, 
since here he's been. It's thought his horse was scared 
by the lightning, and throwed him; and that his head was 
hurted in the fall ; for doctor says, fever's come on, and if 
he ben't kept quiet, it'll go hard with him, for all he's young 
and strong. Poor soul ! it's at such times as these, that the 
young and the strong, the old and the weak, the rich man and 
the working man, the gentry and the labourer, fare and fare 
alike, and bide their time to thrive or to fall, to recover or to 
die, as God wills. He don't look much different from any other 
sick body, now, do he P He might be a poor mason as had fell 
from a house-top, — or he might be Squire WotVJoxwi^^'^ ^^ 
Worthington Court, whichever, and nobody ^<^%% ^^ o^^^^ ^ 
be Ues there at thia minute, bid'n* Via \)vme \^ ^^^ ^ z! 
mightn't he P That's one comfort for tL» i^^t io^^- ^^"^ ^ 
don't look much different from us, wAien tYLe^ic© \«^^ ^"^ 
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siok beds ; nor thej don't stand a better chance to win t] 
it, and get well again, than we do." 

" But he will win through it-7-he will get well ? " asked 
eagerlj. " The doctor thinks he will recover, does he no 

" Oh ay, doctors always thinks folks '11 recover, if the; 
reason why their friends should be frightened, an^ made t 
'em worse than they are ; " answered dame Grayfield. '' 
said he'd likely do well enough if he was taken care < 
kept quiet, and well nussed ; and I'll nuss him well, I { 
you. Doctor says I shall be handsomely paid for my t 
and my house-room ; and more nor that, I'll nuss him w< 
try to bring him round, if 'twas only for the sake of what 
he's been to' the poor when ho was up and about. It wc 
to have such a good friend to us lost for want of a liti 
nussing." 

How Kate Ireton longed that she herself could have 
to nurse Fermor Worthington ! How, at that instai 
wished he had been indeed her brother, that she migl 
remained to tend him with a sister's care ! She half n 
she would brave all — assert her cousin's right to stay anc 
her kinsman, and remain by his side to attend him, to n 
to him, and think for him, to wait upon him, to perfo 
thousand services which affection prompts for the better 
tion and restoring of the beloved patient. She felt as 
better than any one, could understand how to rendei 
which should serve to mitigate pain and suffering, tc 
recovery, and win back health and strength. Yet then 
self-doubt returned, and suggested the question, why 
she believe herself best fitted to yield these services 
assume that she could perform the part of nurse bett< 
one in whose hands the doctor had been content to le 
office; why seek to appropriate a charge which had 
been confided to another, deemed competent. Kate In 
her period of moral discipline, and severe introspecti< 
learned to entertain many a modest misgiving and tim 
trust of her own ability— either to please, or to do well. 

With a few words of grateful thanks to Dame Gray! 
permitting her to see him she called her benefact 
earnestly commending \i\m to Wxe old woman's best and 
re, Kate took her way \>ack. Vft'VieT ^io\XA.^^\issn^ti. >^ 
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CHAPTEB XLIX. 



-' Bt several open and direct means, likewise, Xate's perpetual 
* longing to know how Fermor progressed was satisfied. Euth 
■f Field, knowing how eager she would naturally be, to hear of 
^ her cousin's state, after the news of his accident had reached 
^[ them, gleaned all the intelligence she could, concerning him, 
'^ from the school children who came from the neighbourhood of 
' the hamlet. Ben Dimble, also, on learning what had befallen 
'' Mr. Worthington, made it his frequent business to go over and 
*l inquire how he was, and bring round the report to the school- 
cottage. Once he brought the welcome tidings that Mr. Wor- 
^^ thington was better ; that the fever had taken a turn ; that he 
bad opened his eyes, recognized that he was in a strange place 
'' and among strange people, and had expressed a desire to be 
^ taken to his own house. 

But that the doctor, when he heard this, had peremptorily 
forbidden any such removal, as likely to be attended with 
dangerous consequences ; and that soon after, Mr. Worthington 
had had a relapse of fever, which had proved how unequal he 
was to bear the slightest attempt of the kind. 

She^heard that he wandered ; was restless ; and complained 
much of the closeness and confinement of the room in which he 
lay, — saying he felt stifled, stifled. 

' " And I dare say he does, poor gentleman, feel the diflerence 
'twixt the space and comfort of his own large airy rooms, and 
that little low-raftered place in yonder hut, Miss Kate," said 
Ben. '' To such as know what 'tis to want a roof at all, such a 
place must seem comfortable enough ; but to him, poor gentle- 
man, that's been used all his life to luxury and grandeur, with 
plenty o' breathing space, I shouldn't wonder it seems little 
better than a rat-hole." 

This image of Fermor thirsting for air, — for fresher, freer 
atmosphere, — ^haunted Kate. She could think of nothing else. 
She understood so entirely the sensation. She <:,<y^^ ^^ 
thoroughly sympathize with tlie paxi\iTi^ ^esa^ ^^"^ ^jg^^'^-. 
open, clear air, aa a renovation to t\io EvVnX., \Ks\^^'^«5ckSs^ ^ 
the frame. And if to one in \iea\tVL wi^ ^'^''^'^'^1, ^ 
brcathiag-apace were a pressing \^ant, \io^ ^o\MV-^ ^^^ 
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must it be necessary to the fevered sufferer. She could not 
resist the intense longing she felt to be the means of procuring 
him this vital need; and that night, again wrapping herself 
closely in ]l2[atty's hat and cloak, she set forth upon her 
ministering errand. 

A speech of Fermor's, that she had once heard him make, 
came into her mind as she speeded on. She recollected how he 
had always delightfully dwelt on the grateful odour of wood- 
bine. She remembered his words, as a boy, when she had been 
struck by such a burst of enthusiun about a mere flower, from 
one of his nature, upon his exclaiming, — " A whole atmosphere 
of content and refreshment lies in the smell of honeysuckle, — ^to 
my sense, at least ! " She remembered how fondly associated 
it was in his mind with home feelings, and home comforts and 
enjoyments ; and she resolved that, since he could not now be 
transported to his home, he should have something of that 
home's luxurious and refined gratification brought to him. She 
pleased herself with the thought that some particle of the con- 
tent and "refreshment he had spoken of might subtly address 
itself to his senses, even through the excitement and inappre- 
hensiveness of fever. 

Full of this hope, she made her way round by Worthington 
Court ; crossed the park ; stole up to the terrace ; gathered a 
large handful of the rich, dew-laden blossoms; and then 
retraced her way with her treasure. 

Arrived at Dame Grayfield's, Kate found; the old woman 
somewhat cross at being disturbed out of a comfortable nap 
into which she had recently fallen ; but, on seeing who it was, 
the dune graciously admitted her, saying, she knew it was her 
only time to come, and that she could make allowance, knowing 
herself what it was not to have a minute o' time one could call 
one's own for what ought to be done. 

She took the opportunity of Xate's being there to watch the 
sick man, that she might set in order one or two of her kitchen 
arrangements, which had been of late neglected for her nursing 
duties ; bidding Kate go in by herself this time, since she had 
shown before she could keep still, and might judge with her own 
eyes how he was looking. 

f "He's quiet enough, now *, Wt We been^. sadly ramblin' and 
^^d'ring all day. He'a faXLen. "m\xi «. ^q%-^^«^ \j^-\si^t»^ so 

d how you move about-, 1 ^oxi!L^T3^^Vw^\Mii^tJi^^^ Vst 
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ever so much. He's least trouble when he's dozing ; and, more 
nor that, doctor said if he could get a fine, long, sound sleep, it 
might do him all the good in the world, and be the beginnin* of 
hip gettin' well." 

Xate crept into the room as though she had been shod with 
velvet. Now she could look upon him in perfect unrestraint. 
Now, unwitnessed, she could allow her whole soul to pour forth 
its overflowing tide of affection through her eyes, as they rested 
passionately upon his countenance. Now, she might peruse his 
features, and note them to her heart's content, with such full 
liberty as never yet had been hers. Now, while she scanned 
the effect which illness had wrought, and anxiously traced its 
sad vestiges, she might satisfy the yearning to gaze with un- 
restricted freedom upon Fermor's face, owning to heraelf the 
while that she loved it, — ^that she loved him. The more that 
she promised herself never again to. look upon it thus, — ^the 
more that she enjoined herself never again to indulge in such 
rapturous tenderness of gaze, — the less did she now scruple to 
allow herself the momentary transport of beholding him at 
perfect ease, in perfect unreserve. 

And now, she perceived how flushed and fevered he was; 
how all the wanness and pallor were gone ; and how they were 
replaced by a bright hectic colour upon cheek and brow. She 
put back the scattered hair ; she arranged the pillow smoothly 
and coolly about the heated face ; she felt the burning hands, 
and placed them more easily upon the straightened coverlet. 

Then she went to the lattice ; and disposing the curtain in such 
a way that it should screen off the immediate current, she opened 
the casement so as to admit sufficient of the outer air, to create 
a circulation in the small, close-pent chamber. Then she poured 
out water from the ewer, and arranged the honeysuckles in a 
glass upon the mantel-shelf; and then once more she went to 
the bedside to watch fhe sleeper until Dame Grayfield should 
return. 

He turned restlessly, and uttered a slight moan ; then,— -after 
a pause, — a heavy sigh. This sound, coming from one whom 
she had always known of so quiet, unperturbed, and und^x&ss^- 
strative a demeanour, inexpressibly affe<ilfe^lL»Xfe'\x^V3G>* 

She bent over him ; she nearly touc\i©^ V\^ "WaN. ^^^8-"^^ 
her own cool one — afresh from the "puxe o^ii «« % ^\^ 
oassedjier soft hands lightly \ipoii \i\ft \>xxtTi:\x^?, VeTsw^^ > 
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once more drew aside the masses of disordered hair. A fleeting 
smile crossed the parched lips, as though a sense of relief and 
contentment reached the sleeper. '^ 

She breathed a fervent prayer that this slumber might be the 
herald of recoTcrj ; and not long after, the old dame returned, 
thanking Kate for having taken her post in the interim. She 
little thought how profotmdlj that gratitude was felt by her 
whom she addressed ; as with quiet, kindly words, E!ate bade 
her good-night, and returned home. 



As morning dawned, Fermor Worthington awoke out of a 
deep sleep which had lasted some hours. He felt able to collect 
his thoughts more sanely and more composedly than he had yet 
done since his accident ; but the thoughts themselves were all 
confused and dim, — the flittbg visionary impressions of fever 
and wandering delirium. 

He seemed to have been aware of some one in his room, other 
than his nurse. But who it was, he could form no idea. He 
could distinctly define its figure, but that figure conveyed no 
individual impersonation. He imagined he had seen a woman 
in a red cloak, standing at the window, and arranging something 
before it ; some drapery, or hanging, that she seemed to be dis- 
posing so as to exclude the rays of the moon, which he thought 
poured into the chamber. Then he fancied he had seen this 
same figure stationed with its back towards him, placing some 
flowers, — honeysuckles, as it *seemed to him, — ^in water, upon 
the mantel-shelf; and that he had observed a pair of wkite, 
delicate hands, protruding from the coarse market-cloak, which 
seemed strangely contradictory and perplexing. 
th Then he seemed to have^dreamed,-— in the odd bewildering of 
identity with which such dreams abound, — that he was at 
Heathcote Hall ; that he was sitting in the Squire's arm-chair ; 
that he was the Squire himself, and that he saw his niece, Zate 
Ireton, bending over him ; and that he felt her soft, cool hands 
hovering about him, near to his forehead, but that they were 
somehow associated with the white hands belonging to the 
flgure of the woman in the red cloak ; that he had felt the wavy 
hair sweeping over his face, and the balmy breath, mingled with 
be fragrance of the honeysuckles, playing across his lips ; and 
^ tbovLght that ho repeated (^vn \iv& ^^t^gu^ «9&\\»^^t«^ those 

ds be bad so often heard tti-e^qavce *«s '-'-'"' ^>=^^ ^ov^ \k.V^, 
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and have your own way I" And then that vision had faded— 
the long, shining hair had vanished— the perfume was gone — 
the soft hands withdrawn — and in their stead nothing remained 
but the strange figure in the red cloak. 

That still dwelt so palpably with him,— before him, — ^that he 
turned to ask his nurse, who sat there at his bedside, whether 
she did not see the figure also ; but in the act of moving, he 
lost sight of it, and knew that it was a vision, like the rest. 
Yet still it returned, vividly, distinctly, more positively and 
substantially than aught else. He could not help, at last, ask- 
ing Dame Grayfield whether anyone had been in the room 
beside herself. " Was there not a neighbour, — some woman,—* 
who came and helped you with your sick watch last night, 
dameP" he said. 

" You saw her then," was the answer. " I .bade her not dis- 
turb you." " She did not disturb me, — she made no noise, 

— she glided about like an apparition, — ^I thought she had been 
one. But you say it was a real person ; who was it P " 

" Nay, I don't know ; she don't live hereabouts, — she's no 
neighbour. She's some poor woman that your honour, it seems, 
has been kind to. She said you had been her benefactor, her 
friend, — her best friend, she^said. She seems a grateful body, 
and wanted to know how your honour got on in your fever ; for 
she said you had helped her in her distress, — ' with more than 
common help,* was her word." 

**Did she stay long P" 

" Well, I didn't notice in partio'l'r. But she staid long enough 
to show she don't know how to nuss, with all her good will to 
your honour. What did she do, but set open the window 
while my back was turned. Enough to give a sick man his 
death o' cold ! Then she must needs B^r out the mantel-shelf 
with a parcel o* honeysuckle blossoms, as if any child didn't 
know that cut flowers in a sick room's little better than p'ison. 
But I chucked 'em away, pretty quick, minute I spied 'em." 

** She brought honeysuckles P." 

** Ay, did she ; but I wasn't a goin' to let 'em bide where she 
stuck 'em. I marched 'em out o' the room, afore tke^ ^^xkL^^^ 
your honour any harm." . 

'' Thef would h&ve done me no \iaim— Y \^^ '0s^«5a.\Y.^ 
7oa bad let them remain, Binoc she "bxow^^ ^[\\etaL iox \s^^* 
?nld Bbe be P What sort of person viia s\v^^ '' 
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" Oh, I don't know ; a commonish sort of a body, enough.'* 

''Had she rich brown bairP" said Fermor, bis tbongbts 

wandering to tbe other blended vision. 

" Lauk, no ! No hair at all." " Young P" 

" Young ! no, I shouldn't saj as bow she was. Young gals 
seldom dresses in that sort of bunchy-bunchy, muffly kind 
o* way. She'd got a common red cloak on, and a tie-down 
black hat. Quite a plain, good sort o' body, as you may say." 

Fermor turned round feyerishly and fretfully, with his face 
away from the mumping, toothless nurse. Her yoice grated 
upon his ear. " A plain sort of body — red cloak — ^black hat," 
he muttered. " Ah, yes ; some of my worthy tenants. Groody 
Johnson, perhaps. Ay, the honeysuckles I Goody Johnson, 
to be sure; Groody Johnson." 



CHAPTEE L. 

"Not many days after this, Lucy Ohalkby came to bring Ituth 
the paper, and to chat over the news of the neighbourhood. 
Among other reports, she mentioned having heard that poor 
Mr. Worthington, who had had the bad accident and fever, and 
been laid up, at Dame Grayfield's, was pronounced sufficiently 
recovered to be removed to his own house. But though modest 
little Lucy Chalkby chatted on, and tried, her best to be good 
company, she looked tearful and troubled, and as if she had 
something on her timid little mind, that was dying to flutter 
itself out in confidential communication to her two good friends 
the school-monitresses. 

"What is the matter, LucyP" inquired Kate, at length, 
seeing that she wanted encouragement to speak. " Has any- 
thing happened to grieve you P Have you been vexed P ** 

"Not vexed; only miserable." 

" ' Only miserable ! ' Is not that enough P Is it not worse 
than being vexed P " 

" Well, perhaps it is," sighed Lucy. " At any rate, it's very 
hard to bear. Oh, I wish there was no such thing as marry- 
ing! At least, I wish father wouldn't think about having me 
married. Or, if he will tbink t^bout it, I wish he wouldn't have 
aeh a iaxusy fix having me m«m^ \a wnsLi^KAi ^^t^>] ^t iaa^ 
be calls it:' 
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" Why, you wouldn't wish to be married to any one un- 
worthy of you, would you, Lucy P ** asked Euth, with her 
quiet smile. 

** Oh no, of course not ! But still, what I think worthy, and 
what father thinks worthy, is so different. He has such a 
notion of what he calls intellectual people. He says that I, 
haying been brought up among the arts all my life, ought to 
have an ambition above sitting down contented with an un- 
intellectual or unartistic person for a husband. But I don't 
care for artistic and intellectual people — they worry me. Why, 
now, there's father, he's an intellectual man ; but he sadly ■ 
well, I won't say, worries me — but he torments me to death 
with his intellectuality. And, after all, what is there so very 
intellectual in selling Berlin wools, and patterns, and picture- 
frames ? If he sells prints, too, why, it don't make him an en- 
grayer, or an artist, does it P But he say's he knows an artist 
who he's sure would have me, if I'd only say the word. ' Would 
have me ! ' As if I wanted to be had ! Especially by any 
artistic or intellectual person. I loathe the very name of them, 
I hear so much of them. They're such a set of owls — that 
is, for husbands ! " 

** I fancy, Lucy, there is some particular person, not precisely 
remarkable for intellectual or artistic attainments, who has 
caused this violent objection of yours against those so dis- 
tinguished," laughed Kate. " Is it not so P " 

" Well, he's certainly not what would be called an intellectual 
person, like father, or by father ; but he's no fool ; " replied 
Lucy, hastily and earnestly. 

** Who's no fool, Lucy P " returned Xate, quietly. 

" Why, Miles Oatland," answered Lucy. Then recollecting 
herself, she added, blushing and dimpling through the tears 
which her diatribe against intellectual people, and the dread of 
being forced into having one of them for a husband, had called 
forth, " Ah ! you've caught me ! But I'm not ashamed of own- 
ing my love for Miles. He loves me. We've loved each other 
from children ; and I'll never have any husband, if I don't have 
him ; and he'll never have any wife, if not me. "L iJ^j^iv^'** 
thought father meant me to have Yi\m. A.ii^%o\.^««fi^ Kid\:^B- 
he would, if he hadn't got this ridiculous V^^^*^^^^'^^^'^^^ 
taj- marrying an intellectual perBon. Tl ^e\»^^» vd.\j^«^^ 
yeople! They're so stupid, bo dull, bo a\>sux^-* 
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'' And Miles Oatland is, of course, neither'sfcupid, dull, nor 
absurd P " smiled Kate. 

** What, Miles P Oh, the very reverse ! He is all life and 
spirit ; so clever, so accomplished. Why, he's the best swinmier 
iu the county; he hasn't his match at cricket; he's a fine 
wrestler; and could beat any two Englishmen, or any half- 
dozen Frenchmen, at single-stick. And then he's so-^so— but 
that don't matter, to be sure." ^ 
" So what P" said Kate. 

<' Oh, nothing ; it's of no consequence compared with the 
rest, certainly." 

" Well, if it's nothing — if it's of no consequence, let us hear 

what this trifle is, in addition to his other qualifications. Be- { ; 

sides, then, being so gifted in manly accomplishments, it seems j < 

that Miles Oatland is so — so——" j i 

" So handsome ! Oh, so handsome ! " said Lucy. <' He's { i 

such a fine manly-looking fellow, and so brave ; and so— so ■ " I 1 

*' What, more unspeakable soes, Lucy P" laughed Xate. 1 

" Yes ; he's so— very fond of me," blushed Lucy. i 

" And you're so — so— very fond of him, eh, Lucy P" returned i 

Kate. 

" Well, yes — ^we love each other dearly ; and if I'm to give f 
up Miles Oatland for some dolt of an intellectual person, I'll go ! s 
mad, or throw myself out of window, or do some desperate e 
thing or other. And if Miles is to lose me, he swears he'll a 
drown himself." \ 

'* Being such an excellent swimmer, he might have some f 
difficulty in doing that. However, we must have no rash \ 
attempts upon his life. We must see if we can't mollify your ( 
father ; not only induce him to give up his ambitious ideas of 
seeing you matched to intellect, which you disdain, but try if a 
we can't persuade him into letting you marry the man you love, c 
who's only a brave, handsome, manly fellow, well skilled in I 
cricket, single-stick, swimming, and wrestling." 

" And farming," said Lucy. " Miles Oatland is an excellent 8 

farmer, like his father before him. He's no mere idler ; but s a 

steady, industrious, high-principled young man." I 

" Now, indeed, you have told me of quahfications which u 

ought to have weight with your father. Have patience, dear 8] 

Lucy, and all will— a\i must— ?;o n^^^. ^m\. Ofiwj&^^^a^ euro you 

orevail with your lover lo \^x^^ ^^\i«u^e'* \^ 
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" Ah, there's the difficulty ! " sighed Lncy. " Miles is so 
afraid of father's carrying his point, and marrying xne against 
my will to his favourite stick of an artist (I dare say he's some 
wretched dauber, some nobody, some fright with a moustache 
and bushy beard, as ugly as sin, who thinks himself a second 
Titian-K>n the strength of his own hair, instead of his camel- 
hair), that he wants to persuade me to run away, and get safe 
married to him, and trust to fate that father will forgive us, 
when all's done and can't be undone." 

"No, no," said Kate; "you must not think of any such wild 
proceedings. Neither drowning not eloping. Promise me that you 
will not think of running away, Lucy,) or doing anything that 
shall grieve your father. But, meantime, try and pacify Miles 
Oatland ; induce him to wait hopefully, and trust to your con- 
stancy and steadfastness, while you endeavour to wean your 
father from his fancy for an artistic or intellectual son-in-law, 
by showing him that you desire a man of plain, good sense, and 
honest, practical industry, for a husband, who, although he may 
neither wear a moustache, nor paint, nor write a book, wants for 
; neither skill nor intelligence." 

'*If I could only see Miles, I might, perhaps, be able to 
I persuade him to patience," cried Lucy ; " but father keeps me 
\ so close within doors, and so closely watched, that I scarcely 
{ ever now have an opportunity of speaking to Miles. And he's 
I so quick-tempered and hasty, that I dread his doing something 
violent, if he should hear anything that should make him think 
g father was carrying his point, before I can tell him I mean to 
^ be faithful to him, and him only." And poor little timid Lucy 
^ Chalkby wrung her hands and wept. 

^ Euth Field was calming and consoling her, when Ben Dimble 
^ appeared. He came to bring Kate word of what he had heard 
^ concerning Mr. Worthington's being so far better as to admit of 
his being taken home to Worthington Court. 

While he was telling her this, Lucy Chalkby took leave, 
t saying her father would miss her if she stayed out too long, 
^ and be displeased with her. As she passed [out at the porch 
Kate nodded cheerfully to her, and bade her be sure and keep 
^ up her spirits and hope ,for the best 5 and, with an April face, 
^ she went away. ^ ^ 'V^«^ 

, "It goes to ooe'B heart to 6e6 *t ^omw^m\fc«»; v»a. 

2i> . 
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Dimble; "but there are a few faces in the world thai look, 
somehow, the sweeter for bein^ washed with that sort o' dew. 
Lucy Chalkby's pretty face is one of *em ; it can bear the look 
o' crying without spoiling its beauty." 

Ben did not venture to raise his eyes towards the face he was 
thinking of, whilst he said this, as one of those few that looked 
only the lovelier for weeping and sorrow, or he would haye seen 
Buth's usually pale cheek take a heightened tint. 
I " Lucy Chalkby is certainly very pretty, and a gentle, diffident, 
modest girl ; but I think she, like the rest of us, is hardly the 
better-looking for swollen eyes, quiveriug lips, and tear-stained 
cheeks," smiled Xate. '* I shall hope to see her, one day, her 
old dimple-mouthed, mild-eyed, brightly-blushing self again; 
and, depend upon it, she will be the prettier for the change." 

" P'rhaps the prettier ; but there's something beyond pretti- 
ness, to my thinking, Miss Xate, in a sad look upon a woman's 
face. It makes a chap feel more kindly, more respeotingly, 
towards her; it makes him want to be of some use-i-some 
service to her, like. When she's Fosy, and bright, and happy- 
looking, she seems as if she could do without you,— as if sk€ 
didn't want you; ^but when she's downcast, and crying, she 
looks as though she asked, without speaking, for some comfort, 
some help, that p'rhaps you might be able to give her." 

" At that rate, Ben, you would have women unhappy, that 
you might have the pleasure of doing what you could to comfort 
themP" said Kate. 

'' Not at all. Miss Xate. If I had my will, no woman should 
ever knowja moment'sjfrettiug ; but as there must be misery in 
the world — for some good cause that God knows, though I d<»'t 
—I could wish to do what lay in my poor power to comfort *ein, 
when I see 'em sorrowful. It's a foolish thought, but it's mine." 

" None so foolish, Ben, for it's a kind one," replied Kate. 
" Only the brutal and the hard confound kindness with foUji 
good-nature with silliness, gentle-heartedness with weakneae. 
To second your kindly desire of consoling the unhappy, I will 
give you a few lines to carry for me to Lucy Chalkby. I have 
thought of something smce she has been gone, which I omitted 
to say to her, and which, I think, will help her to keep up her 
BpiritB hopefully and cheetfully. Will you call there, in your 
Way back, and give my lettex Vn^Vct wq\L\i3Wifta3^uP" 
'' I am going to Mr. C\ia\^s\)y a TXi-j^eMA «Bi^\\^^\\ft^^>^,ges. 
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and choose some slates and copy-books that we want for the 
children/' said Bath. " I can take your letter to Lucy." 

" So do, Euth ; and as Mr. Chalkby's shop lies all in Ben's 
way home, he will see you safe there ; will you not, Ben P " said 
Kate. 

** If she — ^if you, Euth, don't ndnd," he faltered, as he looked 
towards her. 

"Not at all," she said, quietly. And, Xate's few words 
being written, Ben and Euth left the cottage together. They 
went out at the porch, and Ben stepped on to the little wicket- 
gate, and held it open for Euth Field to pass through, as if she 
had been a sovereign queen and he her reverential subject. He 
made no proffer of his arm, ,but walked close beside her, ready 
to support her in ease of need. 

" Yon .forget that I am still lame ; may I take your arm P " 
she said in her low soft voice. 

" May you, Euth ! " was all his answer, as he gave it with an 
eagerness that seemed to put his whole heart in the gesture. 

" I hardly wonder you should cease to remember my lameness, 
it is so much better than it was," said Euth, with a tone of placid 
cheerfulness. " I walk quite strongly to what I used, thanks 
to our kind friend, Miss Ireton, and her gentle, generous care 
and consideration for me. She has been to me like one of God's 
saints, exalted, beneficent, gracious, as though it were her 
nature to be benign, nothing of condescension or patronage ever 
appearing in her manner. She has acted by me as a superior 
being ; she has treated me as an equal ; she is, to my thought, 
the first, the noblest, of human creatures— the nearest, to per- 
fection that mortal can be." 

" I don't wonder at your saying this, Euth ; it's what she 
must seem to yon. To me she's much the same. I look up to 
her, for what she's been to— to— us all. She stood my friend 
with the good Squire, her uncle, when I was dull, and desperate, 
and slovened my work, and was hardly my own man ; and when, 
if it hadn't been for Miss £ate, I should ha' got turned away 
in disgrace, as a careless, good-for-nothing, ungrateful dog. But 
she got me leave to stay ; and I did my best to show I wasn't 
careless, far less ungrateful. I was only out o' heart ; and that 
I've contrived to go on being, without letdx^^ \\» V^«^ \sx^\x«^^«^ 
working with a heart." 

2 T>2 
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" Here we are at Mr. Chalkby's, Ben. Thank yoa for seeing 
me to the door.*' 

** Shall I go in with yon, and wait while you do your errand, 
EnthP" he said. 

" In order to bear your share in carrying Lucy comfort P " 
smiled Buth, with the same slight colour coming into her pale 
cheeks. " Are you willing to see whether the tears are all gone, 
and whether the face bears composure as well as it does weep- 
ing and crying P** 

** I haven't the least care to look at it again, either sad or 
smiling," said Ben. " It's a pretty, innocent face, that's aJl." 

'' < All ! '" said Euth, to herself, as she went into Mr. Chalkby 's 
shop. 

When she came forth again, she found Ben still there, waiting 
for her outside. 

r " You still here ! " she said, in surprise. 
^^ ** Yes ; I didn't know but you might be glad of an arm home, 
and I was only too glad to stay, in case." 

** You are rery good — ^very thoughtful," said Euth. 

" ' Good P '— * Thoughtful P ' Thinking of mysfelf you mean P!" 

** Indeed, I mean no such thing. It is impossible for you to 
be selfish, Ben. You fancied I might feel lame and tired, and 
so waited to give me your support. To show you how strong I 
am, I will walk with you part of your way home, just across 
the two first fields. The evening is so fine, it will be of service 
to me ; it will be a pleasure — a holiday to me." 

" Euth, it is you, now, who are ' good ' to me — too good— 
if " he stopped fthort. 

Euth held her peace, that he might finish his sentence if he 

would, but finding he remained silent, she said, " Ben, we shall 

hope, the first time you hear anything farther of how Mr. 

Worthington is going on, that you'll find time to come over and 

tell us. Miss Ireton is naturally very anxions about her cousin. 

He is her only relation — seemingly her only friend, and it 

speaks well for his nobleness of character, that, when she lost 

her fortune and her station, he should still remain as intimate 

with her as ever. He is a perfect gentleman in heart and mind, 

AS well as in person and manner. He behaves with such un- 

^ected consideration, with, bo mui^Vk. xmobtrusive kindness and 

'*tention, that he is a mode\ oi «b ^oo^ ^«sA ^\A ^^A^xl.* I 

joice that she has such, a ftieiBA." . 



\ 
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'' She deserves the best o' friends herself, being 'so good a 
s' friend to others/' answered Ben. "Be snre I shall lose no 
chance of coming oyer as soon as I can, to bring news of Mr. 
aK Worthington ; to say nothing of coming to please myself." 

** You are resolved to make it out that yon are a very selfish 

^- person, Ben," smiled Euth. " When, on the contrary. Miss Ire ton 

^ —who ought to be a far better judge, — often assures me you are 

)!i the most obliging, kind hearted Ben, in the world." 

m^ " God bless her for that ! " said Ben, " though it's only her 

kind wish to make the best of me." 
^ Just tLen, Euth Field caught sight of a young man crossing 
r'f a stile, at the opposite side of the field in which they were. 
:sd " Oh, call to him, Ben ! Shout ! I shan't be able to make 
him hear ! You call him for me ! Call loud, or he'll be gone," 
■[1 she said eagerly. 

** Who is he P What name must I call P " asked Ben. 
" Miles Oatland," she answered. 
r( The name was shouted out in Ben Dimble's loudest key. As 
the person turned, and came towards them, showing, as he ad- 
m advanced, the figure of a tall, athletic, well-made, well-featured 
7 young man, Euth Field said, earnestly, — " Ben, good-bye. I 
ipi -will go back with Miles ; he will see me home. I want to speak 
i to him ; to say a few words to him. Good-bye, Ben." 
» "Who is this Miles Oatland P" asked Ben. "I think I've 
« heard of him. A young farmer, isn't he P " 

" Yes ; he's a neighbour of ours j his two little sisters — much 
younger than he — half-sisters, indeed, come to our school," said 
Huth. " But he is here j once more, good-bye,. Ben." 

When Miles Oatland jomed Euth Field, she told him all 
concerning Lucy Chalkby; entreated him to wait patiently, 
have confidence in her resolve to preserve her faith for him, and 
to take hope from Miss Ireton's and her own endeavours to do 
all they could towards effecting a change in Mr. Chalkby 's 
designs for his daughter's bestowal. She told him she believed 
Miss Ireton intended herself trying to persuade Lucy's father 
to hear reason ; that she had written this evening to Lucy, to 
tell her so ; but that she thought of waiting for ft. iA:qwa.\i^^ 
opportunity of introducing her appeal •, wid.V)a».^, ^oh^ ii\>*v5aB^ 
besought Miles bdmaelf to trust thetxi mWi VJa^ ^iwoAs^^i'^ ^\^ 
ajffair, and to forbear from all rash, or \v»»t^ xcLe%ss«*'i^. ^ 
Oatland promised fairly i only ooniuxins ^"^^^ "^^ "^"^^^^ 
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obtain him an interview soon with his Lucy* from which he 
might gather courage and patience. 

At the cottage-porch they parted ; and when Bath entered 
the little parlour, Xate received her with a playful inquiry, 
why had she loitered so long on her errand to Mr. Chalkby's. 

"I extended my walk; the evening was so tempting, I 
accompanied Ben part of his way home/' replied Suth, 
colouring. 

'* And Ben, in common civility, could do no less than return, 
and see you back again ; eh, Euthy P " 

" It was not Ben who saw me home," answered Bath. 

" Who then P I thought I saw a tdl young man bring you 
to the door,— just Ben's height and figure," said Kate. 

" It was Lucy Chalkby's handsome lover," said Euth. " She 
might well admire him. He has a fine, manly person ; and a 
good, ingenuous face. But he] is not better*looking than, — ^not 
so handsome, — as,-^as, — others," concluded Euth. 

'"Others* meaning *Ben,'" thought Kate to herself. 
" Aha, Euthy ! Is it so P Your heart is becoming sufficiently 
free to let your eyes use their judgment, is it P Let it have 
time — let it have time— and it will yet do poor Ben full 
justice." 



CHAPTEE LL 

Thebb was one of Euth Field's little scholars, that had taken 
a vehement fancy to her. It was a pretty, fair-haired darling, 
—somewhat unruly and headstrong,— the only child of Eichard 
Bligh, a wheelwright, who had been left a young widower, with 
this little creature hardly more than of infantine years. It still 
required a mother's care ; and gentle Euth had yielded it all 
the fondling attention and tender thoughtful heed, -which the 
motherless babe had seemed to demand of her, when thrown 
into her protection, by bein^ sent to school where she was sub- 
monitress. It was a lively, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, chubby 
bantling, full of health, and spirit, and noisy vivacity. It was 
often almost too much for her, in its ceaseless demands upon 
her strength and oheeifuIaeBB — she, so fragile and so quiet ; 
>Qt JBath felt that it was, Vn a mas^^T« ^^^^Ti&aAi ^losoanitted to 
*^# by its other's and ita o^ii\)ewi&. wTs^^^%^5^^HJaa ^«^^^dL k 
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liking it had conceived towards herself. Little Jessy would mind' 
^ no one so implicitly as Euth Field ; and showed affection for 

few else. With others she was fractious, troublesome, restless, 
*' mischierous ; with Euth she was docile, tractable, loving, 
^ happy. She would nestle near her, hang upon her skirts, and 
- ' seek to be taken upon her lap, or borne in her arms, the live- 
ly ^ long day. She was always hovering about Euth, and coaxing 

* to be held by her. She was still young enough to like to be 
nursed and petted ; to have many of her baby ways still ; to 

' prefer being seated on a knee rather than sitting on a form or a 
chair ; and to feel much more willing to be carried than to walk. 
^ I3ut, though she was such a child in years and ways, she was 
' ' bigger in bulk and weight than poor weakly Euth could well 
^ manage without considerable difficulty; and her kindliaess 

* towards the little creature was perpetually at issue with her 
■ power. 

* One day, Ben Dimble — on his way to bring Miss Kate news 
Le had heard of her cousin's having been so much better as to 

*_ Lave left his room that morning — ^met Euth Field taking home 

* Jessy Bligh to her father's cottage. The little one had been 
^ unusually obstreperous, and peremptory in her demands to be 

* carried ; and Euth was bending beneath her dumpling weight 
when Ben came up. 

Seeing her thus burdened, he hastened to relieve her ; but 
Jessy kicked, and struggled, and screamed, vowing she would 
not leave her dear, pretty Euthy, that she wouldn't ! However, 
Ben was not to be foiled in his determination to see Euth freed 
from her charge, 'and took the child from her, in spite of its 
desperate resistance. 

« You're a bad, ugly man ! — a naughty, fright^, hateful 
ogre ! " roared Jessy, pushing his face f^m her, while she 
thumped and tore at it with all the force of her angry little 
hands. "How dare you take me from my dear, beautiful 
B'Uthy, my own kind Euthy ! How dare you P " 

" If you love your Euthy, you wouldn't surely wish to hurt 
her J and you do hurt her. You're too heavy for her ; you pain 
her arms, you make her back ache, you weigh her down.* Y^s^i. 
oughtn't to make her carry you." 

''But I like her to carry me; 1 IVke \L«t» viAl.^^^^^^'; 
jroa I J hate you, yon ugly, wicked, \ioxti\Ae motA^jetX ^^ 
uglier than ibe great big ogre in the -pic^uxeAio^n^^^^ 
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to dash out Jack's braias with the large club. Qro away ; set 
me down ; give me back to Eathy. She has a pretty, white, 
gentle face ; and you've a nasty, frightful, red one $ I hate it, I 
hate you, you're so ugly ! " 

" Jessy 1 Jessy ! " said Euth, admonishingly. 

" Well, hasn't he> great, ugly, frightful face? So red, like 
the ogre ; such great eyes, like the ogre ; such bright streaks of 
lips, just like the ogre. Isn't he hideous, just like the ogreP 
Look at him, Euthy ! Isn't he frightfully ugly P " 

" Hold your tongue, you silly littie goose ! " said Buth. " You 
don't know what you're talking of." 

" She's no goose to think a white, gentle face pretty," said 
Ben. " And so you think a pale face prettier than a rosy onei 
do you, little one P I'm quite of your way o' thinking. Tell 
me why you find it so much prettier." 

" I shall tell you nothing till you give me back to Euthy, you 
bad, ugly man," said the enraged Jessy, vainly striving to break 
from the powerful arms that held her easily and closely. 

" That I shall not ; so make up your mind to keep still, and 
talk to me quietly." 

" I shan't keep still, I shan't talk ; I'll do nothing but kick 
you, and slap you, and pull your hair, and call you ugly, and— 
and— hate you ! " retorted Jessy. " And I do hate you — ^you're 
so strong, and so fierce, and such a horrible great hideous giant 
Help me to call him names, and make him feel he's ugly and 
hateful, Euthy ! " 

** You little simpleton ; is this your gratitude, when he's so 
kind as to carry you, and lift you comfortably, and bear you 
firmly and easily — ^much better than I can, you silly child P " 
said Euth. 

** I don't ask him to carry — I don't want him to carry me ; I 
hate him, I detest him. Don't you, Euthy P Help me to dislike 
him^ and to make him feel that we wish him gone away." 

Ben suddenly set the child down upon the ground. It ran 
to Euth, clung to her skirts,, tugged and dragged at her arm, 
and hung its whole weight about her, and teased to be taken up. 

" No, that you shall not, you young tyrant ! " said he, as he 
caught her up in his arms again, and held her fast, while the 
screaming and struggling re-commenced.j 
In tbiB fashion they axme^ «iX> ^<^ ^V^^vrcs^'^^ the child 
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becoming pacified as soon as she was delivered over to her father 
—whom, next to Euth Field, she loved. 

*' If you're not afraid to trust yourself with the ugly ogre, 
!Ruth, will you let me walk back with youP" said Ben, 
diffidently. 

" ril take the ogre's arm," said Euth. 

" The very babies find out one's ungain," he said ; ** there's 
something unfortunate in some men ; they can please no 
creatures they themselves like. Gentle women, pretty innocent 
children, all that their hearts are drawn to, find 'em hateful. 
Only the horses, poor brutes ! find nothing to turn from in the 
awkward, ugly giant." 

" You surely are not hurt at the foolish, ignorant speech of a 
child? " said Euth, softly. 

" I'm not hurt with her, but I'm hurt to think what she said 'g 
true," answered Ben. "It's too plain there's something amiss 
about some men — ^they can't hope to be even bearable to those 
they'd lay down their lives to please. But this is complaining, 
cowardly kind of talk ; not fit to one who's all courage and 
uncomplainingness herself. More shame for me not to take 
better example ! But sometimes, coming* to see true how a poor 
fellow I am — what an unlucky, unhappy dog I am, in what I 
could most wish to be not so, makes me feel desperate, and break 
out into complaints that lower me more and more. Forgive me, 
!Buth ! I've often sworn to myself I'd never torment you again 
"v^ith such words as these, after you, in your own kindly way, 
told me how hopeless and useless they were. But I'm a fool— 
a cowardly fool, — and shall be to the day of my death, I fancy, 
in this one matter." 

" In what matter, Ben P " asked Euth, with a softly-fluttered 
look, very different from her usual quietude. 

** Nay, don't be afraid ; I'm not going to pain your kind heart 
by speaking of it any more, Euth," he returned. " You've more 
than once, in your own feeling, considerate way, let me know I 
mustn't think of it — ^hope for it : I must, at least, do my best 
to let you hear no more of it. And, now, here we are at the 
cottage. I'll just take Miss Xate the news about Mt,"^^^- 
thington, and then I'll be off home." 
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'* CHAPTEE LIL " 

Thus gradually prepared to see him agaiiij and perpetai^j 
schooling herself to meet him with the cheerful, unconcerned 
air which should best conceal the profounder interest she had 
taken in his recent state, Xate was enabled to meet Fermor 
with a demeanour that effectually confirmed her intentioxi, and 
his impression. 

She was sprightly, yet kindly ; gaily affectionate, with a tone 
of playful, familiar intimacy; precisely the manner which 
assorted with, and was the exponent of, that feeling she had 
towards him, besides the yet stronger one that lay cherished 
and latent within the secret recesses of her heart. 

The beholding him again, the seeing him convalescent, helped 
to give her ease and animation ; while, upon him, the sight of 
her good spirits had an effect at once gladdening and depressing. 
Ho rejoiced to see her well — Chappy; yet he liimself had 
ncyer felt less happy. It gave him delight to look upon her 
bright, pleased face; yet, beneath all, there was a sense of 
regret, of poignant repining, which filled him with dejection 
and melancholy. 

He did his best to repress this mood, and succeeded so far as, 
with his usual power of preventing it from affecting his manner, 
to bear himself tranquilly, and with a certain responsive free- 
dom and playfulness of speech. 

He inquired of her school progress, of those among her young 
pupils in whom he knew she took an interest, of the advance in 
their vocal prowess, of the general improvement in their con- 
dition, moral and mental. He knew she thought as earnestly of 
education for temper and character as for intelligence; he 
knew that she was even more anxious to make them good than 
to make them clever ; he knew that she as sedulously watched 
indications of character, and fostered germs of virtuous dis- 
position, as she cultivated their faculties, or promoted their 
learning. 

Wiuie he was there, Huth came into the cottage-parlour, full 
ofaome tidings shehaA g^t\ieTed.ol\v\>\e^^«^ig3B<»\<&Qu's unfor- 
tunate home-poBition. TVndva^ >b\i»\» "^v^^ ^t^Vs^ vx^^'^s k^^ 
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Worthingfcon were upon the subject of the school and the 
school-children, she poured forth her account to Kate. 

" It seems the child is really unhappy — ^very unhappy/* she 
said. "Her mother has married again, her step-father is a 
morose, brutal man, and little Peggy, between them, leads a 
I miserable life. The child is neglected, or, worse still, often 
I reproached or ill*treated. Her loving remembrance of her dead 
I father makes her present existence the more sad and difficult 
I to bear." 

{ " And she is a child of so sensitive a nature, of so imaginative 

a temperament," said Kate, ** that she feels it with peculiar 

i keenness. Things that would scarcely affect an ordinary child, 

I touch such a disposition as hers beyond belief. I wish we could 

withdraw her from so unfit a home." 

** They are as anxious to get rid of her, I hear, as she is to be 
away," answered Buth. " She told me just now, when I was 
cross-questioning her before she went home, that an aunt of 
hers'^a sister of her father's — a dressmaker and milliner, is 
willing to take Peggy to live with her as an apprentice, if the 
step-father will pay five pounds' fee ; but the man is selfish, 
and a drunkard, and refuses to spend so much upon his wife's 
worthless brat, he says." 

" She would be well off— happy with her aunt, who is a sensi- 
ble, good sort of woman, I know," said Xate, '* and would 
treat the child kindly, and teach her her own business all in 
good time. Poor Peggy ! I wish it could be managed for her. 
Buth, you are going out 5 will you call upon Peggy's aunt, and 
try what can be done P Yet the poor milliner is herself not too 
rich, and has children of her own to support," she added, as 
Buth was leaving the room ; " I fear it cannot be. And five 
pounds would do this good-^would take poor little Peg out of 
her unhappy home, and place her in a comfortable one ! How- 
ever, I have no five-pound notes, nor even one-pound notes, to 
dispose of, and so, I fear, it is useless thinking any more of 
Peggy's chance." 

" You forget that if you have no five-pound notes, Kate, I 
have plenty," said Fermor, who had been turning over the 
leaves of a book while Euth and she had been speaking to- 
gether. 

" True, I had foi^otten," slie B«Ad, " ot^v^^Vk^^.'V^^'^^;^^^ 
bare uttered what I did before yow. 1 ^Vsv^^ V^^^^ ^^ 
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mentioned mj lack of notes, had I remembered how yon abooni 
in them." 

" Why will you not believe' it is the same thing?" hesaii 
** Why will you never let me have the pleasure of helping yo«i 
in what money may help P " 

" Come," she replied, smilingly, " you shall not say I nenr 
do. Give me this five-pound note. I ask it in Peggy's name; 
to effect good for one who—in her genuine, innocent, ebJUM 
way — has a most loving liking for you." 

" Kate, you have given me great happiness," said Fermor, ii 
his deep, expressive voice. 

He took forth his pocket-book as he spoke. Kate was eofr 
scions of a certain disappointed feeling upon seeing it ; but tk 
next moment her feeling changed to an inexpressible senaatki 
of content, as he drew from one of the folds the old " gnu 
brown " purse, tattered, and too worn for use, but still wrapped 
round money set apart for beneficent purposes. " You kno*. 
this is your own, Kate," he said ; ** only use it as such, if joi 
would make it yield me pleasure." 

" I may one day make so largo a demand upon it as slull 
startle you, cousin mine," she returned. '* I have a project 
floating in my brain, which would take some few hundreds tt 
effect. It is still in the clouds as yet ; but if my hope b< 
crowned by the event — it has for its object the dowering « 
excellent a girl, that I know you would think the sumwel 
bestowed, though it be a large one to give." 

" I will not say, the larger the better ; I will only say, whal 
ever the sum — be it much or little — which will secure the fulfil 
ment of any wish of yours, Kate, it shall be gladly forthcomii^ 
whenever you claim it. Make me your banker-cousin." 

" Make a goodly iron safe of my Iron Cousin, and draw froi 
it whatever hoards I may require for use. . Truly, this is trcai 
ing him with scant ceremony." 

" Ceremony would be all that needed to mar our intercourw 
Kate, and render it wholly unlike what it has ever been. Th 
absence of ceremony is what has always served to palliate ii 
roughness, the license of familiarity making up for Areedom c 
usage. Without ceTemoTL^,V)[ict^lat^»— ^\l\\a\it scruple — appl 
to your banker-cousm ioT wi^ «v«qa ^qx^. t^^^^. ^^^aL x^^;i«L^ 
hand shaU not onVy be dx3\^ Voua^e5^,\ix>N.^w^\^^^^^v.^ 
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esteemed as honours, all honouringly. He engages to honour 
your cheques, if you promise to honour him with them." 

" ProflTered with so frank and cordial a generosity, the con- 
tents of mj iron safe cannot but be accepted. I shall certainly 
have recourse to it whenever I feel that the objects I have in 
view are such as would have your wish as well as mine for their 
prosperous issue." 

** But all your demands have the wants of others for their 
object. If you would really gratify me, £ate, ask something 
for yourself; something that^oi* would like." 

" I like what I have already asked money of you for. I 
especially enjoy the idea of Peggy's being established happily ; 
and I should even still more rejoice in the accomplishment of 
xny other view." 

" But what I mean is, that I should like you to tell me of 
something which should procure you some peculiar gratification ; 
something which should interest, please you, — you, your own 
self; just with such ingenuous freedom as you would have told 
your beloved uncle of anything his Kate desired. Give me— 
grant me this delight ; I cannot say what delight it would be to 
me, to feel that you treated your cousin with no less confidence 
and unreserve of request, than you did him you loved as your 
true and disinterested friend, — your dearest friend upon earth." 

« Well, then, shall I tell you something in which I am indeed 
most interested— upon which my heart is set P " she returned. 

" Tell me, Xate," were the three words for which Eermor 
found voice. 

" I do not think you looking well — ^your fever has left you 
thin and pale." Xate found herself faltering ; and she rallied 
into a lighter tone. '' The boon I have to ask at your hands, 
as an especial favour to myself, is, that you would seek health 
in change of air. I cannot have my best, my kindest friend, 
remain ill. I think if you were to try a month at the sea-side, 
you would greatly benefit by it. It would brace you — strengthen 
you — ^help you to throw off that lingering weakness and depres- 
sion, which sit unnaturally upon the iron frame." 

** You are anxious for my health? " 

" As a Christian should be," smiled "KaXa. ** \ $j.wi\.^®iA^^ 
gee a fellow-creature drooping for waii\. oi ^^ ^^,«»S^^^ 
idrJse bim to go seek it." 
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" ' A fellow creature I ' But I thought, Kate, you did not like 
advice yourself P" 

" Oh, I'm no rule for anybody, foUowmg no rule myself. 
But the Iron Cousin is always guided by right and reasoDi 
therefore^—" 

'' Therefore he must go to the sea-side, whether he will or 
no P Whether he wish it or no P " 

** To be sure. Most things right and reasonable are contrary 
to will and inclination. Do what you ought; and go, cousin 
mine." 

" * Do what I ought, and go ! * " mused Fermor Worthington, 
as he rode homeward. " Yes, I ought, and must. Iiesa than 
ever can I master my own feeUngs ; less than eyer can I see 
her, and control my rebellious emotions, repress my unconquer- 
able yearning that it were not forbidden me to wish, to hope. 
She herself begins to perceive that I ought to leave her, and 
sends me from her; gently, playfully, delicately, that I sury 
not be hurt or o£fended. But still, decisively, that I may udder- 
stand the necessity there is for ceasing to remain near ber. 
Yes, go I ought and must ; since there is no staying, withoat 
wreck of faith and honour." 

In deep unhappiness, with a sense of misery more profound 
than any he had yet experienced, with even a despairing feeling, 
Fermor prepared to quit his home, and repair whither Xate had 
suggested. He little dreamed it was that she herself might also 
gather strength and bracing from the temporary separation. 
That she might gain fresh fortitude and composure, to bear his 
presence without self-betrayal ; and that while he drew health of 
frame from the sea breezes, she might derive vigour of moral 
courage from absence, restraint, and denial. To fast from 
expecting or beholding him; to starve her senses from their 
delight in seeing and hearing him; to teach herself patience, 
and discipline herself into dispassionate coolness, was her aim 
in proposing this separation, no less than anxiety for his com- 
plete recovery. She believed that when she should see him 
restored him from that languor of illness which involuntarily 
made so powerful an appeal to her tenderness, she would be 
better able to maintain her indifference of behaviour, as weU ai 
^ard her feelings from a too fond interest in his looks and air. 
She was extremely deairoxxa ^iWV. «i -^wxo^ ifikaxW^V^i^ae^ whi^ 
might allow her to recoYet itom VVe ^^^^"^ ol Vwiwi^ ^^^^>Bg^ 
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as slie had — fevered, unconscious, scarcely Hying. She feared 
*>^ lest some inadvertent word, some casual expression, might 

betray her having then beheld him ; and, upon all accounts, she 
- ^ believed she had reason to rejoice that Fermor was gone away 
5? for a time. 

Bat her old tedium and blank of existence returned upon her. 
^ Again she felt the dreariness, and aching sense of loss, and 

loneness, and forlorn lack of sympathy. She bore up nobly 
^ against it ; she roused all the spirited energy of her nature, to 
« prevent its overwhelming her ; but there were times when it 

beset her severely, and threatened to destroy courage, comfort, 
•^ happiness. 

B- From her active zeal in the discharge of her school duties, 
^^ from her unfailing attention to her household occupations, from 
?*' her kindly care of her old nurse, from her warmth of friendship 
"" and esteem for Buth Field, from the interest she took in Ben's 
^ modest faithful attachment, from her concern for timid Lucy 

* Chalkby, from all her unselfish sources of thought and employ- 
' znent, Kate Ireton derived best support. These supplied her 
> - with wholesome invigoration, when, had she supinely yielded to 
? egotistical reflections, and indulged in morbid brooding, she 

might have sunk into useless apathy and feeble misery. She 
r- many times congratulated herself, that fate had necessitated 
'^ occupation for her, which, with its stringent daily summons, 
' imposed salutary exertion, and demanded healthy eflbrt ; and 

* soon an incident occurred which roused both interest and 
f solicitude. ^ 

* One Sunday evening Euth Field had taken little Jessy Bligh 

* out for a ramble to the river-side walk. It was a pretty tree- 
' embowered spot, with a wooded slope on one side of the path, 
' shelving down to the brink of the stream, while on the other a 
' turf bank, covered with wild flowers, brambles, and nut-boughs, 

formed a pleasant seat for those who chose to sit and rest. 

Although on a week-day this place was very sequestered, yet 
on Sundays and holidays it was a favourite resort of the villago 
' lads and lasses. In spring it afforded cowslips, violet&^ is;^^ 
primroses ; in blackberry and nutting &ea%OTi, \\. -^S^'^^^^^"^'''^^^ 
fruifc Here Bath could sit and enjoy \i« \>o^>V, -«V^^Vc^«^ 
Jess active young companion might 'pVoy «^iW3A» V> V^xV'ss*^ 
content 
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The child had collected a lap-full of rose-campions, and « 
of fox-gloves, white and purple, with which she was coai 
Buth to make floral crown, sceptre, and regalia, for her li 
queenship's wear. 

" String the ragged -robins into a necklace for me. Bat 
And twist me a garland of the purple fox-gloves, and this ] 
white long one shall be my fairy-queen wand," she said — " < 
do lay by that tiresome book and attend to me 1 " 

Buth gave way to the young exacter, put away the rolti 
and began weaving the desired paraphernalia. When she 
finished, and was decking Jessy out in the various omame 
some fancied intention that she was going to take them 
again, caused the child to spring away from beneath her hii 
and scamper ofi* at full speed. 

In sudden alarm Buth started up, calling to her to si 
" Jessy ! Jessy ! the river ! Not that way ! if you run on t 
^&y> you'll come to the edge and tumble in I Keep the pi 
keep the path ! " 

But the heedless little creature held on its madcap cooi 
only hearing in Buth*s call a desire to check flight, and to ov 
take it. 

A moment more, and there was a splash, a fall, and the cl 
was out of sight. It had dropped headlong into the stream. 

Buth shrieked wildly for help, as she flew to the river's bri 

Some one dashed past her, and plunged in. 

The next thing Buth Field saw was Ben Dimble struggl 
in the water, endeavouring to sustain the child with one a 
while with the other he seized an over-hanging bough t 
depended from the bank into the stream. 

"Buth," he said, "you can save her, if you seize her firn 
Lean cautiously over, keeping hold of the strongest part of 
branch. Balance yourself well, and don't let go, for your ] 
Then grasp her skirts, close, close ! " 

"But you 1 you ! " she exclaimed, with her eyes fixed u| 
Ben, as she remembered that he could not swim, and that i 
weight might break the bough which was his only stay. 

" No matter — for you, for your sake— it is no matter. Sc 
the child firmly, and. aa.'ve\iet\" 

Buth's extended \ia.xidttets:\i\e^V\<)Q.^^i\i^\ft ^i^^-iia,^ 
him she seemed to see «miii^^\>^^^^^ V^^ ^^^%^n W tsss^nx, 
'' It is my duty, S/*c ^ix« cox^^e^^o x^^ ^^^^. ^V^ ^>^^ 
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Jessy's dress, and with what remaining strength she had, dragged 
her to the brink. Then there came a crash, a confusion, and 
hurry — a mist and darkness swam before her eyes— a noise, as 
of many waters, rushed through her ears — her limbs failed — ^her 
senses reeled, forsook her — and she fell back upon the bank, 
exhausted. 

By this time many people had hurried to the spot, when, as 
the branch snapped beneath the effect of the heavy lading from 
-vrhich it was abruptly released, and Ben was sinking rapidly, a 
young man darted from the crowd, leaped in, and dragged him 
to shore. 

The wheelright, Eichard Bligh, now came up, and hearing 
what had chanced, caught his child in his arms, where she soon 
returned to life and consciousness : but Euth Field still remained 
in a strong swoon. 

The neighbours crowded busily round, profiering help ; some 
of them attending to Ben, and seeking to restore animation ; 
while others were shaking hands with Miles Oatland, apd con- 
gratulating him on having saved a man's life — and yet others 
were exclaiming, with looks of pijjy, " The poor lame body has 
fainted ! " 

" It's the school-teacher ; the sub-monitress," said one. t 

** Bear a hand, and let us carry her home," said another. 

They bore her gently to the cottage, where Kate Ireton, with 
grief and dismay, received the senseless form of Euth Field 
into her arms, after having parted with her but an hour ago in 
health and life. 

Long she watched by her side, with no answering token of con- 
sciousness ; and when at length Euth opened her eyes, it was 
with a vacant look. She spoke wanderingly, and clutched ner- 
vously with her hands the while. 

" I have her fast—fast. But him ! him ! He is sinking ! 
Oh, for another hand ! If I might but help him ! For me— for 
ine, he is lost ! I am his murderer ! I was always his bane, 
his misery ! I made him unhappy, now I cause his death ! " 

She shuddered, and a strong convulsion shook her frame. 

Then her feet sharply quivered, while the rest of her b^d.-^ \a?i 

stiff and motionless. Kate bent over \\eY, ^\:\s^c^vsv^g, ^^"^^^ 

Boothingworda. " JTe is safe, dear Hxxlli \ •H.©\%^^^e,of»5^^'^^'^ • 

''Safe?" she exclaimed. ''It caTiiiot\>e\ ^ ^^"^ ^^^ 

2 ic 
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appear when the bough broke. I saw the waters close aboTebis 
head. That was the last thing I saw» as I dropped." The sharp, 
quiyering shudder passed over her again, from head to foot. 

" He sank, but he was rescued," whispered Kate. " Brare 
Miles Oatland, the good swimmer, the strong manly arm and 
heart, dashed in to his succour, and saved him. Ben is safe- 
well ! Be well too, dear Euth, for his sake — for mine. Comfort 
your heart with the thought that he is safe ; and keep still, and 
at peace, while you get strength and safety yourself." 

And Euth Field could now keep still, and feel at peace, witk 
this thought to muse upon. For very long she lay wrapped in 
a content so profound, that she seemed to sleep. But her spirit 
was awake to the full joy of finding that her faithful lover had 
not fallen a sacrifice to his honest generous devotion ; and she 
was employing her whole soul in devout thanks for hia preser- 
vation. 



CHAPTEE LIII. 

NsxT day, Euth Field was so well recovered as to be able to 
fulfil her school duties during the morning. In the afternoon, 
however, she asked Eate Ireton if she thought she could manage 
to let her absent herself during the rest of the lessons, and dis- 
pense with her assistance. 

" I would not ask this, monitress," she said in her usual sedate 
simple ymjt " but that I have a duty to perform, which I think 
should not be deferred." 

'^ And if it be the duty that I guess," said Kate, smilingly* 
" all I have to ask of you, Euthy, is not to make it too much of 
a dry duty, but make it a pleasant one — ^as pleasant as you can 
—do you hear P Let it be performed as satisfactorily and as 
thoroughly as it ought to be. Do you mind, do yon under- 
stand, Euthy P" she added, with a smiling but aflTectionate 
earnestness, as she looked straight into Euth Field's soft brown 
eyes, which were lowered at first, but afterwards were lifted 
towards hers with as open an expression as her own, full of » 
sweet and gentle meaning. 

"Yes, I understand," said Euth; "and I thank you fot 
mgnifying how oom^\etelY you understand me, in your own 
deJioate kindly way " . 



\ 
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■ 

Bath Field took the path across the meadows, leading in the 
^ direction of Huntley Lodge. She had gone more than half the* 
^ distance, when she was met by Ben Dimble. 
^ "This is too far for you to walk, Euth," he said, as he 
^ eagerly advanced towards her. "You must be tired P You 
^ look flushed. Eest on this seat." 

^ He assisted her to the low step of a stile, near, and stood by 
•^ her. 
p " What could bring you out so far— alone, too — no one to 

"^ give you an arm P " " I was coming to you, Ben," she said. 

"• " To me ! " 

5' " To you ; I could not rest until I thanked you for risking 

»' your life to save my little Jessy. She is a dear pretty creature, 

■^ for all her unruliness ; and I never should have forgiven myself, 

^ had any harm happened to her. {She was committed to my care. 

i^ I cannot thank you too heartily or too gratefully, dear Ben." 

" You thank me a thousand times more than I deserve, in that 

one word, Euth," he said. " What I did don't ought to have 

thanks by rights, since I couldn't help doing it. If I*d had the 

Lap to do something that really deserved thanking, that little 

|J word from you — ^to me, Euth — ^would pay it over and over. . 

b JSven simply, straightforwardly said as 'tis, it's worth much to 

i me. Just spoke out of the kind feeling of your grateful heart, 

I Euth, which bids you say as much as you can to show your 

thankfulness ; even so far, it's precious to me." 
I " Believe that it is spoken in its fullest meaning, Ben," said 
I Euth, softly, " You must always be * dear ' to me, for having 
saved my little favourite." 

" I only helped to save her : you did as much, or more, than 
I did ; if you hadn't drawn her from the water, whea I just bore 
her up, she must ha' been lost. Eichard Bligh so well knows ' 
this, that he vows he'll offer himself, and all he has, if you'll 
only have him, and be a mother to his motherless child, who 
dotes on you, and whose life you've saved." 

" I marry Eichard Bligh ! Not to save my own life, " ex- 
claimed Euth, with more vehemence than her wonted calm 
quietude betokened her capable of. 

'* He's rich ; he'd maintain you like Oi \aA^ , w^ ^^^i- ^as^^^c^ 
to be, Iiai]2,"Bdd Ben, moved to peTBiBt,\ie\iWcS\^VKVK^ ^"^^^ 
''I care not for him ; I do not loye \i\m,'* ^^ ^«i^» 
2 B 2 
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"You lov« another P " said Ben. 

Buth's eyes fell. 

" I understand ; you still think of that " 

** Do not believe me capable of so mean, so degrading a weak- 
ness ! " she exclaimed. " His image has long been effkced by 
his own base conduct." 

" But you love P Oh, this is worse ; you can love again, yet 

not ^I see! J Miles Oatland ! He's a fine manly fellow ; and 

you Oh, Euth ! " 

Ben covered his face with his hands. Euth got tip, and 
quietly displaced them. " Ben look at me ! Is there no one 
else, think you P Is there no one else, whose manly courage, 
and long, true-hearted fidelity, and tried patience and nnselfish- 
ness, have at last won their way to my love. Have won it* 
secured it— made it his own for ever P " 

He looked incredulously in her face— in her eyes. He read 
the truth there. 
. He snatched her in his arms, with wild, vehement kisses. 

" Euth ! Euth I I can't believe my own good fortune ! I'm 
obliged to prove to myself it's real." 

'' You take a good method," she said, with her soft smile, and 
soft colour. " Are you not yet convinced P " For Ben was still 
gathering proof, after his own peculiar fashion. 

" Euth ! dear, dear Euth ! Oh, I thank God;! I thank God 
for a happiness I never thought would be mine." 

" You were indeed hard to lead into belief," she said. " I 
had to speak very plainly, Ben,'^before I could make yoa under- 
stand that my own eyes were opened to the truth of what I felt 
for you." 

" You'd so plain told me before, that you had no love to give 
mo, Euth. Nothing but your own words now, could do away 
what they'd made me believe then. I feared it was true— that 
you did not, and that you never could love me." 

** 1 knew it not myself, that I should ever so thoroughly learn 
to look back upon what I then felt, as a mistake ; and to com- 
prehend that what I have since felt, was, in truth, love^^ove 
founded upon esteem, respect, and gratitude." 

*' ' Gratitude,' Euth P That's out o' the question," said Ben. 
" Gratitude," repeated 'B.-vxtti, "What should bo truly 
awaken gratitude, as couatancrj* ^«JiKftTvsi^, W^^*«s«AfiQ^ and 
mishaken affection thtoug^i «XV. "^^^ 1^^ ^^"^ ^^'^'^ ^^ ^w^- 
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stantly, through loss of health, loss of good looks, loss of self- 
respect? Did yoa not patiently give me time to recall my 
wandering fancy, to repair my false judgment, to redeem my 
-*, wasted preference? Did you not deal forbearingly by my 
df erriug inclinations, and wait with faith and hope until they 
*i^ should revert to my own power, for fresh bestowal, and juster 
dedication P Assuredly, Ben, if ever woman had cause for deep 
■^ gratitude towards generous lover, it is your Euth. I know not 
gf how I may ever sufficiently prove that I feel the gratitude I* 

cannot express." 
i^f ' " Shall I tell you how you may do both, in one little word, 
y Euth P Gall me again ' dear ' Ben, as you did just now ; and 
^ let me see in your eyes that you mean it to say, what I couldn't 
i$ then — ^like a dull blockhead as I was-— understand or believe 
Sf you did." 

"Ill see you back,** said Ben. "I'm my own master for 
i the rest of the evening. I got leave to come out for a few 
hours. Feeling restless, and not able to stay in-doors, I asked 
i it ; little thinking who I should meet abroad." 
i " One who has deprived you of your mastership and pro- 
prietorship ; one who henceforth calls you hers," smiled Euth 
i Field. 

I " That's nothing new," he answered. " I've long been more 
yours than my own, Euth. But by this evening's meeting, I 
I have gained you to be mine ; and that makes me a prouder 
propri'tor than if I owned all England. At that moment, when 
I thought you cared for Miles Oatland, I'd ha' willingly died 
rather than owed my life to him ; now, I bless his hand that 
saved it for me, to give to you, in return for the life, the love^ 
the joy you've given me." 

" Set your heart at rest, with regard to Miles Oatland. If 
Euth Field had cared for him ever so well, he would have cared 
nothing for her, seeing that his whole world is contained in 
pretty, modest Lucy Chalkby. Do you know, Ben, that when 
you found out how pretty she was in tears, and how modestly 
appealing her sorrow made her to your kindly fancy, your 
Euth's fears took alarm, and she dreaded lest you might find. 
Jiucy'fl prettiness and modesty more «AA,xwi\A:^^ ^^js^. "^^355^^ 
-white, hollow cheeks, and limping atoo]^ " 
"iBbajk't tell yon how dear tlie pa\e iace wi^ «£^^ ^^^"^ , 
hare been to me, leat you try and Itee^ *««!^ itcrcsv'^^w^^^'^ 
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the rosier cheek and firmer foot, which have lately been Bath'f 
again/' said Ben. " You've looked almost as bright, and walked 
almost as strong, this evening, as you used when we first came 
a-nutting in these very meadows, children together." 

" That is because I am as light of heart this evening as I was 
then," said Euth ; " and still more happy, Ben." 



The adventure by the river side had caused a great sensation 

'in the village. Every mouth was full of Buth Field and^Ben 

Dimble's courageous conduct in saving Jessy Bligh; while 

Miles Oatland's gallant rescue of Ben was considered in the 

light of a glorious achievement. 

Miles enjoyed great popularity; he was good-natured, 
mirthful, social, and liberal, — both of money and of com- 
panionship. He was a general favourite ; one of those young 
men of whom a neighbourhood is both fond and proud. 

Kate Ireton took the opportunity, when public voice was 
loud in admiration, to call upon Mr. Ohalkby, and endeavour 
to win his favour and to stimulate his good opinion towards this 
suitor of Lucy's. 

" Why, you see, miss,— ma'am, — that this young man is all 
very well, — he has a great deal of flashy reputation — mere con- 
vivial renown. But, ma'am, he is not a man of talent ; he has 
no genius ; he's not an intellectual or educated person, by any 
means ; and it has always been my ambition that a daughter of 
mine should show proper regard for talent, by allying herself 
with no person who has not given evidence that he possesses 
more than ordinary capacity. Now, Miles Oatland can sing a 
festive song ; can dance all night at a wake or an assize baJl ; 
can hit a mark at an incredible number of paces ; can shoot 
flying ; can row like a Thames waterman or a Cantab ; can 
swim and dive like a dab-chick ; and play cricket like a Lords- 
man ; — ^but I should like to know what signs of genius he has 
ever given P " 

"Why, really, Mr. Chalkby, it seems to me that it must 
require the genius of an Admirable Crichton to do all these 
things even tolerably ; and I understand Miles Oatland does 
them superlatively," answered Kate. ** I think he's a veiy 
superior person," she added. 

" You think so, ma'am? "^ eXV, 3^^« ovfl!^^^r--«XLV\^^^ 
Ot youth, a higHly educated W «iQ^m^?o^^^ Ts^s^^^^wsasa. 
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youraelf,— has great weight with me — ^very great weight ; and 
any one whom you call a * superior person ' has a claim to my 
' consideration, — great claim. I attach immense importance to 
this, I assure you, ma'am." 

" To a name** thought Kate. " My chancing to style Miles 
Oatland * a superior person,' has produced the effect." 

" It never struck me before that Miles Oatland might be 
called ' a superior person ; ' but I suppose he might now, eh P " 

"Undoubtedly," said Kate; "and a hero. If ever man 
deserved the name of [a hero, it is Miles Oatland. His pre- 
sence of mind, his noble bravery, his admirablid skill as a 
swimmer, enabled him to achieve the proud and happy dis« 
tinotion of saving a human life. Presence of mind, bravery, 
—to say nothing of skill in natation, — are heroic attributes; 
and Miles Oatland is unquestionably a hero, no less by the 
testimony of his own deed than by the unanimous suffrage of 
his fellow-villagers." 

" Really, it would be no little honour, though, to have a hero 
for a son-in-law ; and one, too, who is allowed to be a ' superior 
person.' I'll think of it. And if I can bring myself to put up 
with an unintellectual husband for my Lucy, why it will be a 
comfort to me to tell her so ; and put an end to those red eyes, 
and stifled sobs, and melancholy, unhappy looks, that have made 
her mother and me miserable for the last few weeks. I'll think 
of it; I'll think of it." 

As Kate Ireton left Mr. Chalkby's shop, she smiled to think 
of the way in which people are led by words, when they remain 
unimpressed by facts ; of how frequently they will think no- 
thing of substantial, positive good, until it be placed before them, 
in the illusively brighter light of talk and showy representation. 
She thought how often such people judge of others, not by in- 
trinsic merit, but by the estimation and value in which they are 
generally held ; and that, while true worth and actual qualifica- 
tion are either disregarded or little understood, the n<m^ of 
possessing .certain attributes suddenly prevails to obtain due 
consideration. 

Kate was passing the vicarage, when she remembered tha.t «}&s^ 

^ould go and see her little friend. Hairy M.^«AQr«^ % ^Vq^^^j^^^ 

heing her uncle's godson, no less tloiaii feom^i^a o^^ ^^OassosMs 

hndnesa for herself, was an especial faYOXMcHfe^ -^V^^^^^^* 

The child soon established himaelt otx \i«t Vx^^e, ^s^^ ^ 
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bled all his treasures to show her. He had a box in which he 
kept his most prized possessions, and these were now exhibited 
to his dear " Xaytighton." 

She took up a pencil-case that lay there among the rest ; and 
little Harry seeing it in her hands, exclaimed : " Ah ! yes ; 
would you believe it, Xaytighton? that's mine! mine for 
always ! And I owe it to you, you darlingest Kay tighten." 

"Tome, Harry!" 
^ " Yes, to you. I'll tell you all about it j the whole history, 
how it happened. Mr. Worthington came one day, and I wsb 
plaguing him to lend me his pencil, and to make me seals with 
the seal at the top ; and he made me eyer so many— oh ! ever 
so many. IVe got 'em all in this box. See here ! Lots and 
lots of dT* tSHf.'s ! And I asked him to let me make one for 
myself; and he told me I should burn my fingers; but that 
he'd make as many for me as I liked. And then I told him he 
was so kind, I loved him better than anybody in the world, 
except one person. * Mamma P * he asked. * Oh ! of course, 
mamma — and papa; I love them first of all ; but best, best. There 
is one person I love best in the whole world ! ' * And who may 
that beP' he said. * Kay tighten ! ' I answered; *I love her 
even better than you. What makes you get so red P Are you 
angry P ' * No ; far from it,' he said. Then, after he had 
stopped a little, he went on : ' Harry, should you like to have 
this pencil for your own P ' ' What ! for my very own— to keep 
always P Oh, Mr. Worthington, it would be too, too delightful ! ' 
I really could hardly believe he meant it ; but he did. He said 

it was for the sake of my favourite, Kay tighten ; and ^he 

gave it to me." 

Little Harry paused to take breath, after the immensity of 
this communication, and then, finding that Kate Ireton did not 
speak, he continued : " Well, I felt rather curious to know 
why, so I asked, ' But what made you get so red, sir P ' And 
he answered : * Pleasure — ^pleasure that you know how to dis- 
tinguish those who best deserve to be best loved. Kaytighton, 
as you call her, deserves to be better loved than I ; she is better 
than I — than most.' ' I thought you were very good, sir,* I 
answered. ' Papa tells us you are a very good gentleman — an 
example, he says. He said once, he'd be quite content if his 
sons grew up to be such goo^mcii w^ iwwi^Mx. Worthington.* 
"But iCaytighton is a fet \i\s\iet e«.m^\^C Va^^Ti^'ix^ ^"V^s^ 
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J perliaps, not a bad man, because IVe had few things to cross 

I and griere me; she has been a good wonlan through great 
trial ; she has become even more good by her own care to make 

. herself so. You can't hare a nobler example, Harry, than your 

. friend, Kaytighton.' But what makes yov. red, now, Kaytigh- 

\ tonP 'Pleasure,' too?" 

1 " Yes ; pleasure to think my little Harry has so good a friend as 
Mr. Worthington to teach him to think wisely and worthily ; and 
pleasure tothink thatyougot this nice pencil through Kaytighton." 

\ " The only thing he made me promise, was, that I'd not 

J attempt to make seals with it myself ; he said I might amuse 

^ myself by drawing with it as much as I liked, but I was not to 

g make seals, without some careful person to help me, otherwise 
I should burn my fingers, and get him into a scrape with papa 

^ and mamma for having given me a dangerous toy. He said 
he'd believe my Word, if I gave it him, that I wouldn't try to 

, make seals myself." 

^ " And you passed your word P "-^ " Yes." 

^ " And have kept it, of course P " " Yes. " 

'' Then ask papa for a stick of sealing-wax, and I'll help you 

I make as many impressions as you wish." 

^ And so Kaytighton and little Harry sat very happily, making 

^ seals together, seriously and carefully, trying not to make 
''kisses," and blotches, and blurs, and failures — but nice, 
round, even, neat impressions. And then he displayed more 

r contents of his treasure-box ; among other things, some sheets 
of paper,, on which Mr. Worthington had set him some writing 

I copies ; and Kate Ireton could not help noticing that there was 
a great prevalence of capital JT's among the examples. 
< Little Harry pointed out this circumstance to her, saying that 
Mr. Worthington had said it was fit he should know how to 
make correctly the initial of his friend Xaytighton's name. 
The sight of that well-cut letter— flowingly, freely, yet 

. firmly shaped, in his hand-writing — printed itself upon Kate 
Ire ton's imagination. It kept her company through her dark 
way home ; it illumined her path, it shed brightness upon her 
spirits ; it hung, a star-like point, among the white dimity cur- 
tains of her cottage-bed, and formed a vivid constellation, in 
cjombination with two other initial letters, upon which, hs^ «^^'%* 
had dwelt during the evening. 
"Ktite Ireton's sleep that night was \ety «yf^e^». 
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CHAPTEE LIV. 



Listlessly, in pore indifference to any other course^ Fermor 
Worthington lingered at the sea-side. He used to wander on 
the beach for hours together, endeavouring, by ceaseless exer- 
cise, and by constantly remaining in the open air, to throw off a 
portion of the languor and oppression that clung to him. He 
tried, by bodily exertion, to overcome the moral and mental 
weariness that he felt ; to combat the indisposition and inability 
to sleep which beset him, by a course of hardy, vigorous 
activity, and by personal effort, to conquer uneasiness of spirit. 

One day, after a long ramble, he was seated at the foot of 
some rugged cliffs, holding a book in his hand, but with his 
eyes fixed upon the undulating billows, which rolled in never- 
ending succession, one over the other, and broke into perpetuid 
sameness, and vague aimlessness, like his own surging thoughts, 
when, round a point at a little distance, he saw a gay party of 
ladies and gentlemen, on donkey-back, laughing, chattering, 
and trifling, as they advanced along the sands, in his direction. 

Fermor took no notice of them, in hope that they would pass 
on, doing the same by him ; but as they came near, a shrill, 
high-pitched, but languishing voice, exclaimed : " Dear mamma, 
how fortunate ! There is Mr. Worthington." 

The next instant he was surrounded by the party, who proved 
to be Mr. and Mrs. White, their daughter Alicia, with another 
lady and gentleman, whom they introduced as Mr. Henry 
Smythe, and his sister. Miss Constantia Smythe, whose acquaint* 
ance Miss White had made at Baden-Baden, when, staying 
there with her god-mother. Lady Niggle. 
^ " We were just looking out for a nice place to stop at, and 
enjoy our lunch," said Miss White. "You, Mr. Worthington, 
have determined our choice. The spot you have selected must 
be most delightful ; and we shall have the pleasure of your 
company in addition to the picturesque beauty of this nook." 

Fermor had nothing for it, but to bow and resign himself. 

While the servants who attended the party spread the repast, 

Mr. Henry Smythe, by way of conversation, addressed Fermor 

with — "Inecprethibly tliootlam^ thight, thir, the thea, ithnt 

HP " at the same time pom\.m^ \iO VVa ^\^^ isSffAa^ ticj with • 

little cane he held, and fixing \i\^ ^^%^S2d5w>V\% «^^^^ 
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" Inexpressibly so, certainly, sir," replied Fermor. 

" It alwayth mak'th me think of Thtorace'th thweet thtrain, 
* Peatheful thlumbering on the ocean,* " pursued he. 
h " You speak of the sea in one of its aspects — as we behold it 
|g on a calm day like this, sir," said Fermor. 

4 '* Egthactly ! Oh, when it'th bluthtering, and bounthing, and 
rl kicking up a dutht, in boithterouth weather, then we're re- 
, . minded of our old Homer thchooljday th, eh, thir P * Poluph 
thloithboio Thalaththeth,' you know ! Then, it'th not thoothing, 
but unthpeakably thublime, of courthe ! " 

" Unspeakably so, indeed, sir," replied Fermor. 

" But even the sea can't be alwayth up to boiling-point, you 
thee, thir. * Non themper tendit arcum Apollo,' ath we uthed 
to thay at that deuthed boring old Eton. Thometimeth the 
thteam goeth down with the thea as with uth all. For my part, 
I like motht thingth betht when they're thoffc, and thtUl, and 
thweet. They're unutterably nithetht then, to my tathte." 

" Unutterably, without doubt," assented Fermor. 

** My dear Mitheth White," said the young officer, moving 
away from Fermor Worthington, and round to where Mrs. 
"White sat, " I can make nothing at all of your friend. I tried 
to draw him out, but it wouldn't do. There'th no getting any 
converthation out of thome perthonth. Do what you will, you can 
get only monothyllableth out of 'em. I thuppothe, he'th one of 
your thuperior people— your thoughtful people. They're alwayth 
mere thtockth and thoneth — abtholute dummieth — either 

thtupid or thullen." " Oh, dear, he's not stupid ! He's one o 

the richest landed proprietors in our county ! "said Mrs. White. 

" Ith he though P Ah, then, it mutht be that he'th in tho 
thulkth about thomething or other. Perhapth he'th thtudying 
how he may get into Parliament ; and that maketh him dull, 
and croth-grained, and cantankerouth, in prothpect." 

** But Alicia is now speaking to him ; and if any one can mol- 
lify his thoughtful mood, she will," replied Mrs. White. 

** Unquethtionably ; her thweetneth woidd thoften a Polar 
bear ! " returned Mr. Henry Smythe. 

" What a sad break-up that|was at Heathcote ! " Alicia White 
Tf as saying to Fermor. " The poor, dear, old Squire ! And 
poor, dear Kate ! I really pitied her, poor tbm^V '^^ ^j^^o^'^ 
fiery temper as hers, it must have been a \^tr\i\e'^<s^ ,V«t\^'^^ 
of rank and station" 
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" To say nothiDg of the loss of her uncle/' said Fermor drily. 

'' To be sure ! The waj in which he humoured her whimi 
was perfectly absurd, you know ; she must have missed mA 
dotinp^ indulgence as his, wretchedly. And then, to one of ha 
proud disposition, it must have been gall and wormwood to give 
up Heathoote Hall, and to exchange its luxury and ease for a 
poor cottage, the drudgery of teaching, and pinched means. I 
quite pitied her, poor creature ! " 
. " You were always compassionate ! " said Fermor. 

'* Oh, IVe no notion of being otherwise. I think it's veiy 
hard and unfeeling to refuse pity towards any one who has faikn 
into reverses. They can't help it, you know ; it's no fault of thein. 
Still she might have been a little more humble in her altered 
condition. Mamma wrote her a very kind, condoling letter at 
the time, full of commiseration, telling her that she might always 
depend on her countenance and patronage in ease she thought 
of attempting to obtain a situation as govemesa* or anything U 
that kind; but— would you believe it P— she wrote bade bo 
grandly, holding herself so high and mighty, that we took no 
more notice of her after that." 

** Of course you did not," said Fermor. 

'' I never quite liked her, even when she was] at her best, at 
Heathcote Hall," said Miss White. " She had an oddity aboot 
her, — a caprice and wilfulness of temper quite disagreeaUa 
She would ,be all arrogance and loftiness one time, and all 
courtesy another. What do you think] of her coming to ne 
and making me an apology, of her own accord, after affronting bm 
in that shamefully bluff, rude way which you witnessed the 
morning before you left P " 

*' She made you an apology on that occasion P " 

** Yes, — oh, yes ; — came to my room the last thing at nighty-* 
said she couldn't sleep or rest tiU she'd begged my pardon,— and 
I don't know what. The strangest girl !Kate always was ! I 
never could make her out, for my part. Hers was a oharaotef 
I could never understand." 

" I don't wonder at that," said Fermor. 

'' Ko ; mine is so precisely the reverse. If there ia a thing I 
pique myself upon, it is my absence of caprice and whimsicality' 
I'm always the same. What I am one day I am anothm." 

''A mirror of xmiformit^, asxuTVT\)!&fidL\^^^%.'«ra.TQles8 tetii 
perpetually smiUng oeean,** f»id1£Qim^«TM^&ab3s«fl^ 
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y thoughts were employed with the image of Kate's face, and 
^ picturing to himself how it looked while she was speaking her 
^ apology,— that apology which she had refused to his urgency at 
^ the time, but had subsequently offered. 

I Miss White's statement of her own character, and Fermor's 
'a reply, had reached the ears of the rest of the company ; and 
. Miss Smythe rejoined, with her horse-laugh, '' To some tastes 
a bit of a tempest is more tolerable than a dead calm." 

'' Mith White thtriketh me ath more like a dairy-pan of milk 
thet for thkimming," said Constantia's brother. I^QThuch a 
creamy thkin! — thuch an innothent curdth-and-whey look 
about her. She theemth ath if she couldn't even drown a 



J 'fly! 

w " But you should have seen Kate the morning after you left," 
^ resumed Miss White. *' She gave h^rself fine airs ; was in a 
|y perfect flurry and fluster ; and left the room absolutely pale 
^ with anger, because the Squire read out your letter announcing 
^ your departure for the Continent, which she chose to consider 
^ abrupt and unceremonious. She scarcely deigned to notice my 

interesting news of being about to visit Germany ; and did not 

even stop to hear the tidings of poor Mr. Lascelles receiving his 
^ mother's summons to return to India. She was in too great a 
^ passion to attend to anything but her own pettishness and proud 
^ vagaries." 

^ Matty's account of that morning flashed into Fermor's mind. 
^ He remembered how she had described Kate's agitation, — ^her 
^ almost fainting condition, — as the nurse encountered her leaving 
^ the breakfast-room on that occasion. With as indifferent an air 

as he could command, he made a slight remark, which brought 

a rejoinder from Miss White, making it clear, beyond a doubt, 
^ that the news of Cecil's approaching departure for India became 
^ known to Kate (ifter her return to the breakfast-room that 
1^ morning. While Fermor was lost in musing upon this, the 

conversation proceeded. 
The name of Cecil Lascelles having chanced to meet the cars 

of Miss Constantia Smythe, she exclaimed, " La ! do you know 
|. Cecil Lascelles, Alicia P He's an old flame of mine." 

''Is he, Constantia P Yes, I met him at Heathcote Hall 
« some time since. I did not know he was an acqu&\xLtAX!kS^^ ^*v 

yours." 
r ''Ob, lord, aj; I was deeply smittcu mV\x Vvccl ^\» ^^^ "^^^^^ 
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Bat I'm not going to wear tlie willow for }nm, thank you* nor 
for any man, I can tell you that" 

" What, did be prove a false swain, then, Constantia P Did 
he leave you to go to India P " 

'' I can't accuse him of deluding me," said Miss Smythe with 
her loud laugh. ** He never professed much ' tcndre ' for me. 
But I liked him ; he was an agreeable rattlepate, and I had i 
fancy for him. But it hasn't broken my heart I could hear 
of his marriage, t'other day, without hanging myself in my own 
garters." 

" Fie, Constantia ! " said Miss White. " How can you men* 
tion such horrid things P " 

" Hanging — or garters, do you mean P " roared Miss Smythe. 

" Hush I For shame ! " simpered Miss White. " But, mar- 
ried, did you say P Mr. Lascelles married ! I always thougbt 
he liked but is he really married P " 

" Yes ; I heard it from the best authority. It'll be in the 
newspapers soon. I suppose the old lady, his mother, will be 
furious about it. She had a scheme for marrying him to some 
governor's daughter or other, over there. Instead of which, 
my young gentleman must needs fall in love on ship-board— 
long voyages are just the thing for falling in love— plenty of 
idle time, nothing better to think of— and so, soon after Uiej 
landed, the wedding took place. The news has just reached 
England by private letter, and it'll shortly be known through 
the journals." 

" And who was the young lady P " asked Alicia. 

" The captain of the vessel's only daughter," answered Miss 
Smythe. "No great match, methinks, for a scion of the 
Wrexhams. But I'll be bound she was some chit with a pretty 
face that took Master Cecil's fancy. He was always in a flame 
for somebody. At Florence, he was over head and ears, for 
that what's-her-name girl, who went with us one day to Fiesole. 
Don't you remember, Henry P " 

■ " Oh, you mean that thlap-dash riding girl, with a deuthcd 
th tinging tongue of her own. A curthed thmart, thlithing vit 
she had, which thpared nobody. Ireton, I think her name 
wath," 

" Curious ! Did you meet Kate Ireton at Florence P " said 
A Jicia White. " Tell me \?\ift.\. ^om ^w? ^t hat P " 
''Oil, well, she waB t\ie ^oxl ol ^sNaJ^CMSoft^ \i«w&^ ^^ 
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|g party, that day. The men all took it into their heads to make 

' a goddess of her. Lascelles stuck to her like her shadow ; 

^ Byng was prodigiously struck too. But she was stone-blind to 

all their advances ; stone-deaf to all their compliments, or took 
i 'em as matters of course, not worth notice. She treated Las- 
•^ celles as coolly as though he had been a three-year old husband. 
{ He was mightily taken with her ; but I could see she didn't 
J care one straw for him. Being rather smitten with him myself 
I at that time, I should have been lynx-eyed if she*d shown him 

the least encouragement. But she didn't ; she thought no 
fl more of him than of an old stirrup." 

" Talking of thtirrupth, do you recollect the helter-thkelter 
I headlong leap that girl took that thame day, Conthtantia P" said 
g Mr. Henry Smythe. 
J " To be sure I do ! And all for an old riding- whip ! I never 

saw such breakneck work in my life I " returned Miss Constantia. 
f\ " Just like her ! " said Alicia White. " She cared for nothing, 
•i when one of her whims was in question. And so she took a 
ii headlong leap after a whip, did she P Had she lost it P " 
i " Yes ; it sprang out of her hand, and pitched down a pre- 
g cipice, and nothing would suit her but she must dash pell-mell 
g after it, and recover it," replied Miss Smythe. 
ci "Precisely Kate!" exclaimed Miss White. "No matter 
g what trifle, if she had set her heart on it, have it back she would, 
g at whatever risk." 

" Did you chance to observe what kind of whip this was. 

Miss Smythe P " asked Fermor, in a low voice. " A foreign one, 
1 was it not P An elegant trifle, with an ivory handle P " 
i " Lord, no ! An old-fashioned clumsy artide as ever you set 
I eyes on," she answered. "A great silver-mounted thing— 
j regular English, you might swear to it — a heavy, ugly concern, 
I more like a man's riding-whip than a lady's. Yet this was what 
I our perverse damsel must needs all but break her neck to regain. 

She had a regular spirit of her own. Fine girl, but plaguy 
g haughty and blufl*. Splendid horsewoman, but deuced head- 
I strong and wilful," 
^ " She has had plenty to take down her spirit since," said 

Alicia White. 

" You don't thay tho P " said Mr. Henry Smythe^ ad^iSLivwi, 

his glass in his eye, and looking cuxiouaVj «iX. iiXvsva.. 

"Qaite tme^ she lost her doting oVd xeVaVkQii, wi^^^^^^^ 
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fortune, station, everything. !From being mistress of a fine 
mansion and park, she suddenly dropped to nothing — glad to 
hide her head in a cottage, and take a situation in a national 
school. Sad fall, wasn't it, for one of her temper? " said^Alicia 
White. 

" Therve her right ! teach her to rein in her intholent wit ! '* 
exclaimed Mr. Smythe. " She could curb her thteed, bnt not 
her tongue. Now she'll have to give up horthe-riding and her 
unbridled thpeecheth altho. Ton my thoul! I should thay 
itth quite a providenthe ! " 

" Well, one might think it would have tamed her— but not at 
all. She's just as haughty and full of her high notions as ever. 
She wrote a letter to mamma — ^I'm sure, from its tone, so free 
and independent (quite insolent, you know, from one in her 
situation — changed as it was), you'd have thought nothing had 
happened to take down her pride and her airs. Whereas, any 
one else would have been taught proper meekness by such a 
reverse." 

"And proper — or what is sometimes thought proper — ser- 
vility," said Fermor, in his quiet emphatic way. 

** A certain degree of submission is surely becoming, in altered 
fortunes," said Alicia. " People should learn to know their place, 
and behave conformably, when fate has adjudged them a lower 
condition. For my part, knowing Kate's defect, I rejoiced when 
I heard of her loss, in hopes it would be the means of curing her 
intolerable pride ; I really did." 

** You did P " said Fermor. 

" Yes ; although she never treated me well — was always 
insolent and disdainful, which I chose to bear with, for the sake 
of her position then, there being a kind of relationship between 
us — ^yet I took sufficient interest in her to be glad of her misfor- 
tune, out of a charitable wish that it should cure her faults." 

" Out of your charity, and not out of your bad heart — ^you are 
sure P " said Fermor. 

"'Bad heart!' What do you mean, Mr. Worthington P " 
gasped Alicia White. 

" You are quite sure it was out of no malevolence — no malig- 
nant desire to see her humbled P — out of no spiteful exultation 
at seeing one abased w\iO loAdmottlfied your consequence P As 
^^u say, the position V-* ^ -«^«M.^^wxVi «iA\«^l\ftit con- 

mpt ceased, and yc N^^^^\jt^^^xi.^\«." 
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vith any farther forbearance. The relationship which then 
existed* of coarse, existed no longer, when the wealthy young 
ady became the penniless school-teacher, and yom felt fully 
ncitified in treating her thenceforth as the nobody she had 
iwindled into. How should you, in your charitable disposition, 
see anything but cause for rejoicing at this most proyidential 
ordering of events P I can quite understand your conduct 
blnroughout ; it is worthy of you." 

•* I don't understand you, Mr. Worthington." 
" Possibly not. I will speak more plainly. Eelationship is 
a strange bond. I cannot think poverty, wreck of fortune, loss 
of prosperity, ought to dissolve it. Much rather could I believe 
|an abject subserviency, and cringing desire to ingratiate our- 
selves with those who might serve us, a cause for disclaiming 
affinity. Still more do I feel malice, hardness of heart, and 
want of feeling, cloaked by soflb protestations, silky words, and 
sugared professions, a reason for breaking through ties of kin, 
where there is no kindred sentiment. For my own part, I shall 
henceforth be content to acknowledge no reiationship between 
myself and the heiress of Eggham Park ; while one of my 
proudest boasts, my most honourable privileges, is, that I may 
claim to be the kinsman of the village school-mistress — the noble 
woman who preferred working and earning her own bread to a 
mean and sordid dependence. Permit me to take my leave of 
affluent charitable-heartedness, since it knows not how to appre- 
ciate my cousin — noble, admirable Kate Ireton. Good day." 

And slightly raising his hat to the assembled party, Fermor 
Worthington turned on his heel, and left them. 



CHAPTEE LV. 

No sooner was he alone, than all that he had by so singular a 
chance heard recurred to Fermor in vivid, forcible reflection. 

His heart melted within him at the thought of Xate's having 
made an apology that night to Alicia White. It so entirely 
satisfied his faith in the true excellence of her nature \ vt«c^ ^^-^Ql- 
pletely confirmed the belief he had o£ \x« %evi^ei QS.Tvsgp^»%'^^^ 
thorongbly gr&Med the glory he took, m \ict ^x^et c^^^'c^^*^*^ 
ebancter. [While he coxHd not dou\>t \\i«^'t. VJdLv^ ^^^"^ «^"^^ 

2 F 
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from the effect of his own influence upon her, and while ^ult- 
antly perceiving it, he at the same time accused himself of 
precipitancy, of insufficient patieace with her, of too peremptorj 
dealing towards one of her high spirit, and quick, sensitiTe 
temper. He arraigned his own cursory judgment, his own hasty 
conclusions, his own want of temperate consideration, and quiet 
abiding, which had prompted his abrupt withdrawal at ihat 
juncture. He told himself that he ought to have had firmer 
credence in her worth, and have waited more trustingly the 
development of that true goodness which lay beneath the super* 
ficial perverseness and waywardness of her behaviour, and of 
which he had had many involuntary testimonies. He told him« 
self that he ought to have known her genuine rectitude, and 
tolerated the temporary wilfulness leniently, considerately, since 
he had had opportunities of observing her tendency to make 
herself appear less exceUent than she really was. He remem- 
bered how the proud, susceptible spirit shnmk from praise, and 
was ever ready rather to disparage itself, than to put forth its 
claims to just applause. He now found that at the very time 
she persevered in refusing to admit her intention of acting 
rightly, and while petulantly accusing him of tyranny in suggest- 
ing the course to her, she had really resolved upon doing what 
she felt and knew to be due, and had actually put it in practice 
before she slept. 

" She had some tenderness for the Iron Cousin, at one time, 
— I must believe it ! " was his passionate thought. " Ah, why 
did I not stay and learn the truth P Why did I rashly conclude 
her light speech betokened lightness of feeling P Why did I 
unjustly deem her capable of no profounder sentiment than in- 
difference and disregard, because she was gay, and playful, and 
careless, in the mere brightness of an unshadowed youth P I 
might then have discovered that the Iron Cousin was distin- 
guished, instead of stigmatized, by her pointed taunts ; that 
they implied anything but scorn, — nay, a higher liking, a certain 
exclusive preference, which might have ripened into dearest 
regard. But I, by my own ill-judged haste, neglected to discern 
aright, decided in all respects amiss, and left another to win 
that affection, which perchance might have been mine,-— my 
glory and my happiness, — had 1 4uly and truly understood her 
m her innocent subtet&i^e ol qk^^Kswa \i<&\iwv3wr, and sweet 
?serre of playful, wayward VA\» "H.^;^ ^^\»5C\w^,V5t ^-^sjsj^d^ 
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emotion, that morning ! It was not occasioned by the announce- 
ment of his departure, it seems, but by mme I dear, most beloved 
Kate! by the obtuse, inapprehensire Iron Cousin's! MoBt 
cruelly is he punished. For, if you felt this concern at learning 
. his withdrawal, did it not leave you to be won into feeling still 
keener regret at parting with one who had thus the opportunity 
to secure you to himself P " 

And the pang was renewed, with which Fermor had heard 
Matty's relation of Cecil's leave-taking. Again he writhed 
in anguish to think of £ate clasped in other arms than his own, 
pressed to another's heart, exchanging vows of faith and love 
with any other than himself. 

The sum of his ^reflections was an irresistible desire to return. 
He could not remain away from her ; whatever resulted, near 
to her he must be. If he could not avert the blow, he could 
yet be by her side to break its force ; if he could not preserve 
her from its misery, he might nevertheless be at hand to sustaia 
and console.l 

Animated by this thought^ he left immediately ; he journeyed 
night and day, in order that he might, if possible, anticipate the 
chance of the intelligence reaching her suddenly, through a 
public channel. 

He arrived at Worthington Court late, in the evening ; — ^ioo 
late to go then over to the village ; and he was glad to think she 
would have one more calm night's rest. 

Upon his breakfast-table next morning there lay a heap of 
letters and papers, that had accumulated during his absence. 
He seized them and tore them open, with a secret misgiving. 
One of the first things he read was a paragraph announcing 
Cecil Lasoelles' marriage among the latest news from India. 

The words swam before his eyes ; and, for one instant, he 
paused. The next, collecting all his energy, he rose, rang the 
bell, and ordered his horse to be saddled without delay. 

The interim he employed in endeavouring to arrange his 
thoughts and [compose his manner. The whole period of his 
ride was dedicated to the same endeavour, and in trying to 
shape what he had to say in the least startling and least painful 
terms. The image presented itself of that unconscious face, in 
its serene beauty, which it was his appointed duty to cov«t '^^^Jo. 
affliction, to bathe in tears, to plusig© Veto ^x^Xxft^-^ ^nq^^ ^S£t^* 
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foondest nnhappiness ; 'and he could eren now hare shrank 
from the office he had imposed on himself, had not the motirei 
which first induced him to undertake it still prevailed. Swayed 
by these, he perserered and kept on his way, at eaeh step study* 
ing how he might best steady his own agitation and cahn hen. 
Then a dread arose lest all his care should prove fruitless, and 
that the tidings might already have reached her. In that case 
he felt how worse than rain would be all his efforts to tranquillize 
her ; that then all he could do would be to let time work its 
own salutary effect, and leave her to its silent influenee. 

He approached the cottage as quietly as might be. The first 
sight he beheld, on looking through the screen of limes which 
ran round the small fore-court, and divided it from the village 
street in front, held him motionless. He saw Kate Iretoa 
seated beside her old nurse in the cottage porch. Matty, ss 
usual, immersed in her knitting, while Kate sat, her hands 
clasped together in her lap, her brimming eyes fixed on space, 
a fallen newspaper lying at her feet, and her whole air betoken- 
ing that the fatal news had just been read; 

Fermor recoiled. ** She knows it I She knows it already ! " 
was his thought. , 

He could not stay to look upon her grief. He could not 
encounter the agony of witnessing her emotion. He rode on 
slowly, wrapt in profound sympathy with her a£Bdction ; torn 
by ineffectual desire to mitigate its torture, to alleviate its 
anguish. He wandered on, unable to quit her vicinity, yet 
incapable of intruding upon the sacredness of her sorrow in 
its first poignancy. He was roused from his trance of thought 
by a young voice greeting him. 

** Ah, Mr. Worthington, I'm so glad to see you ! And on 
horseback, too ! Now you can perform your promise of giving 
me a ride. Take me up before you, will you P and we can go 
home together. Papa and mamma will be so glad to see you— 
as glad as I am.** 

Termor Worthington saw that it was his little friend, Hany 
Meadows, and remembering the promise he had once made 
him, leaned down and raised him to the saddle, al^ough si 
that moment he could have well dispensed with the child's com- 
pany and prattle. ^ 

" You keep your ptoTm»e%\ ** wi^ >iJaft\jcf^ , ^^^V*d]fc^, « So 
does Kaytighton. Blie V«p^ \i« ^xwa»^ i^m\» ^^>w«^im. 
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how she made the watch spring open at the back. For a long 
time it was a wonder to me — oh, such a wonder! I didn't 
notice her thumb — that slj little thumb — ^where it pressed. It 
was so strange to me to see the back fly up, whenever I said 
certain names." " Certain names P " 

'' Yes ; she made a sort of play of it, and used to make me 
say, ' Open Sesame* for mamma ! ' ' Open Sesame for papa ! ' 
At those, it always sprang up. Then, ' Open Sesame,' for the 
brothers and sisters; 'for Polly,' 'for Bella,* 'for John,' 'for 

Lyddy,* * for Charley,' sometimes. ' For Harry * — ^now and 

then; 'for Zay tighton '— very seldom. But, aha! I noticed 
that it always flew up at once when I said, ' Open Sesame for 
Mr. Worthington.' i>o you know, I think Kaytighton likes 
you very mudi." 

" Harry, should you like to have a watch of your own P A 
real watch— that you could wind up yourself, and tell the 
time by P " 

" Should I like it P Oh, beyond any thing— everything ! " 

" Well, I mean to bring you one, the first time papa tells me 
you have worked very hard at your Latin grammar." 

" Oh, I'll work— I'll work! I'll fag at it, but I'll earn the 
dear little watch. And if you do bring me one, then I'll play 
with Kaytighton in my turn, and make her say, ' Open Sesame 
for Mr. Worthington ! ' But here we are at home. Let me run 
in and tell them what you've promised me. And you must 
come in too. I want to show you my ziew batch of seals. 
Kaytighton made me dozens and dozens — Jf, WSi., Jf. Wi. — ^as 
many as ever I liked. And she only asked one for her pains ; 
and not even one of the new ones, but contented herself with 
one of the old ones out of the box— one of those you made 
for me." 

" I dare say you wouldn't grudge me one of the new ones, 
would you, Harry P " said Fermor Worthington. 

" That I wouldn't ! Have as many as you like*" 

"No; one will do." 

" Ah ! I know why you want it ; you want to make a bread- 
seal from it, as you've given me the stamp." 



As Fermor rode homeward, loolnng "wgoxi VSaa ^^^ ^^^^ 
mude, thinkmg of the one she bad asked iot o1\cv%tfts^^^^^^ 
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child's words rang in his ears : ** I tliink Kaytighton likes jou 
very much." 

'' Likes me I " he mused. " Aj, I do beliere she has liking 
for me ; I do believe she has regard, esteem, old liking for the 
Iron Cousin. Beneath all — ^in spite of all — I feel that she has 
a kindly preference, a gentle, friendly affection for xne. Did I 
ever think to be content with ' liking,' with affection, esteem, 
regard P From her, too ! Above all, did I ever believe I could 
have been satisfied with second loveP Yet, to be the object of 
Kate Ireton's preference on any terms, seems now to me worth 
all beside. Yes; strangely impossible as it seemed to me, 
when he once said it — I have come to feel that her bare liking 
would suffice me, would be dearer to me than aught the world 
contains. Might I but hope to win her loving preference, even 
now, after all that has passed, I should prize it beyond all blest 
possessions. Might I but hope she cherished for me but a £unt 
shadow of what I feel towards her, I would welcome it as earth's 
choicest treasure j I would foster it into answering warmth by 
mine own fervour, until it satisfied my craving for responsive, 
mutual passion. I would never rest until the iron nature, by 
revealing the latent ardour which glows beneath its cold ex- 
terior, awoke some degree of returning fire. And to have Kate's 
love ! To have that generous, noble heart mine I To have it 
beat with but one of the thousand impassioned yearnings that 
now fill mine at the thought of her I " 

As Fermor's spirit yielded itself to these lover's fantasies of 
fond day-dreaming, he saw before him, just in his path, but at 
some little distance, the figure of a woman in a red cloak. 

She trudged on ploddingly, keeping the foot-way by the side 
of the lane, along which his horse was proceeding. It was not 
far from the entrance to his own park, the lodge-gate being 
almost in view. He was already on his own land, and a few of 
the cottages belonging to some of his tenantry skirted the road. 

At the gate of one of them, the woman in the red cloak 
stopped ; and, on turning round, at the sound of the approach- 
ing horse's foot, she discovered the face of Goody Johnson. 

Fermor Worthington accosted her, made a few kindly inquiries 
after her own health, and then thanked her for having brought 
..iim some flowers during \ua V5Axi^^^,^\x»vi V^a ^as lying sick of 
*^e fever at the hamlet hai3L\>y* v 

''Flowers, your hotiouTl 1 Vew^ ^^ i^xa ^R^^^^^^ 
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heard you were not to be disturbed on no account. But I should 
never ha' done such a fool's trick as brought you flowers. If 
I'd had anything to bring, or if I could ha* got anything to bring, 
it should ha* been wholesome physic, not unwholesome flowers. 
There'd ha' been some sense in roobub, or magneeshy, or any- 
thing o* that sort ; but flowers ! No, no ! Every fool knows 
that flowers in a sick-room is as bad as a draught o* cold water, 
or a draught o* cold air, when folks ought to be kept wrapped 
up and warm. I'd as soon ha* thought o' troubling your honour 
with a present of a bucket o' water as a nosegay o' flowers ! 
Why, it's the most unhealthiest thing as is in a sick-room." 

" Then, since you think so. Goody, thank you for not bring- 
ing it to me," said Fermor. 

" Oh, you're quite welcome, your honour ! " said Goody John- 
son, dropping a curtsey and retreating into [her cottage with 
much complacency. 



Eetumed to his own home. Termor Worthington could not 
rest. He wandered from room to room, [absent, sighing, and 
unoccupied. He could not settle to any employment ; he could 
not remain in any fixed place. 

He went into, the library ; but he could not read. He went 
into the morning parlour ; but stood, lost in thought, opposite 
to the picture of his namesake sister — the painting which had so 
frequently engrossed the attention of her who absorbed his every 
idea. He looked at the cabinet containing the ridmg-whip 
which had been exchanged in playful, aflectionate token of re- 
membrance with her for one that, he now found, she had risked 
her life to retain. He tried to write, or study, in his own private 
sitting-room ; but there, he could do nothing but gaze upon the 
drawings— her drawings — ^that hung there, and think of the 
single sketch she had selected from among them, and ponder 
upon what motive had principally influenced her when she did so. 

Smiling at his own wandering, uncontrollable mood [of mind, 
his uncertain, purposeless condition, his inquietude, his gnawing 
anxiety, his frequent sighs, Fermor asked himself if this could 
be the Iron Cousin P This irresolute, wavering, restless being 
with trembling hands, and still more trembling heart P 

Startmg up he left the room and f^ttoiWa^ ^cstKJQ. tjc^'s^ *^^ 
terrace. The afternoon sun was poxom^ \^^ ^O^^e^N^^'Kxa^^ 
upon the tranquil scene. He t\iOug\i\. "o^ovi >k>aft ^^^<^ ^^ 
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beheld that morning — sad, mournful, unhappy. He thought of 
her attitude — sunk in sorrow, drooping, dejected. 

He' reproached himself with selfishness, in haying shrunk 
from enduring to look upon her regret, when he should have 
stifled his own, and made an attempt to assuage and dissipate 
hers. He accused himself of remissness, of unkindness, of want 
of courage, of want of consideration, of failure in all that he 
should have done. 

1$ Suddenly, he decided. Hastily gathering a handful of bean- 
tifol moss-roses, that grew in profusion on a bush near, and 
adding one spray from the clustering woodbine, Fermor took 
his way down the terrace-steps, and struck straight across the 
park, in the direction of the village. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

Aeeived at the Cottage, Permor Worthington raised the 
latch, and went in. 

He found £.uth Field seated, reading. It was just the close 
of the midsimimer holidays, and there was no school to interfere 
with the enjoyment of leisure. 

In her quiet way, the sub-monitress rose to receive him, men- 
tioning that his cousin had lain down for an hour, but that she 
was perfectly well, and would^doubtless soon appear. 

** It was I who persuaded her to lie down," said Euth. •' She 
learned some news this morning that agitated her — news both 
welcome and painful. The former was of a friend's marriage in 
India, she told me ; and the latter, the sudden death of Mr. 
Weldon, the celebrated lawyer. He was a valued friend of her 
uncle's, and most kind to her in the crisis of her distress." 
fe While Fermor's very soul drank in the import of what she 
had spoken, he contrived to utter something in an ordinary 
tone, commending Euth for inducing Xate to rest, saying he 
would not have her disturbed, and should wait. 

Then Euth made gentle inquiry concerning his own health, 
and of the benefit she hoped he had derived from his sojourn 
at the sea-side. After a short conversation, in which Fermor 
Worthington bore his share by that mechanical power which 
^niahlea speech while the m\nd \a wholly occupied with other 
'Oughts, he turned to tli© \\tt\e ttvJoV^^ ^\A ^Jiaws^^ Vi^^ ^ the I 
^ry-handled Floreutme T\d^xl^-^^ive• , \ 
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" It is a most elegant piece of workmanship, ia it not P " said 
Ituth Field. "Miss Ireton greatlj prizes that whip, for the 
gake of her uncle. It was his gift, she told me, to replace one 
she much valued, which was lost by accident in the river Amo. 
She mentioned it as an instance of his constant eagerness to 
gratify her ; for having hastily flung away the whip she liked, 
because it had nearly perilled her life on one occasion, he got a 
friend, on whose taste he could rely, to choose a new one for 
him to give her in its stead. It is a beautiful toy; but no 
wondeir she sees a beauty in it beyond its own, reminding her 
as it does of the loving parent who made it his perpetual study 
to please her." 

£uth presently left him, and went up-stairs, in her own 
quiet fashion, to see whether Kate Ireton was stirring. 

She found her risen, and smoothing her hair, after the slight 
disorder occasioned by the pillow j and " quiet Ruth " noticed 
that she was brushing it out into its long shining curls. 

£ate spoke cheerfully and alertly, saying she felt much re- 
freshed by her hour's rest, and thanking Euth for having 
recommended it. ** Your cousin, Mr. Worthington, is below,*' 

said " quiet Ruth." ** I thought I heard a voice below : I 

thought I heard some one talking with you, Ruthy. I will go 
to him immediately," answered Kate.—" * A voice ! ' * some 
one ! * " repeated " quiet Ruth," smilingly to herself. 
EAnd then, smiling still in her own quiet way, " quiet Ruth 
Field" passed into Matty's room, leaving Kate to go down- 
stairs by herself. 



Irrepressible joy to see him again mantled in her cheeks, 
played in dimples round her mouth, and sat lustrous in her 
eyes, as Kate descended into the room, and advanced to meet 
IFermor Worthington. She looked even radiantly blooming. 

Fermor could not speak, but went forward, grasped her hand 
in hia, and offered the fresh-gathered roses. 

As Kate took them, she said playfully, " This is the way, then, 
you pass off your Worthington honey-suckle amon^ m^ i^:^<2ivsri^fc 
roses. True Worthington pride 1 Tlie qvieeu o^ ^Qi^«t% Sa "^ 
he hut ancillary, forsooth, to the introdxic^iioTi ^i ^^'o^ ^^"^^ 

ebosen bloBsom." ."You recognize it,^a\«\** V^ «^^^^^ 

She did not reply, but turned away, and "be^aao. \*o axt^^^ 
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flowers in a gloss Hpon the mantel-shelf. There was something 
in her attitude, in the raised hands, in their whiteness among 
the glowing-colonred hlossoms, that recalled the vision of his 
illness. " In my fever, when my delirium was at its height, I 
dreamed that an angel, a gentle spirit, in the form of an old 
woman in a red cloak, hrought me some of my favourite flowers,, 
a heap of woodbine from the study-window at my own Worth- 
ington," said Termor, in a low voice. 

K-ate kept her position, without turning or stirring. Her back 
was towards him ; but he could see so much of her vrhite throat 
as was visible become.suddenly crimson. 

Fermor's heart leaped to his lips at the sight. 

He moved towards her ; and, in the tone which always went 
home to Xate's inmost heart, he said, ** The dream, the figure, 
was not less palpable than yours at this instant." 

She attempted to rally against the overpowering eflect of 
voice, words, and manner, by replying in her old sprightly way, 
'' What if it were no dream, no other than the very figure itself 
^mineP" 

** Were] it indeed so, my delirious fancies then would be 
nothing to the mad visions I should indulge now, on finding that 
to be no dream, but a substantial beautiful reality. No wild 
thoughts of those moments could equal the rapturous waking 
truth which I am picturing to myself at this present one." 

'' And what may be the pleasant fact which your wanderings 
in sound health and sanity, and in broad daylight, are pleased 
to fashion out of the simple one of your cousin Xate choosing to 
come and ascertain for herself how the fever was taking effect 
upon the iron constitution P " 

" Shall I tell you, in so many words, Kate, what that ' pleasant 
fact,' as you call it, is P " 

" As you will," she said. " I have often told you I have no 
curiosity. In my faultiest days I was without that defect." 

'* And can you not guess P " he answered. " Can you not 
guess that, if I found it was indeed Kate herself who came to 
my sick room to learn whether the iron frame kept death at bay, 
I should conclude that she felt more interest in that stubborn 
material than she had ever been willing to acknowledge ; that she 
cared for it| that she BecielYy ^medi \\>A^^^he tendered it no letf 
iearly than, in the deptlDLBoi\\%*eets!Mx^^^^,V«t\,\^«^ 
t fenders her; that she XMiCOn^dcya&M ^^^^^'^V\\.,\wiV-^>aKV 
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in all the strengtli, and fervour, and enduring constancy of its 
innermost core, it loves her." As he concluded, he drew her 
to his heart; where hers gathered stillness from agitation, 
measureless content from passionate emotion. 

At length, as she raised her eyes, they fell upon the figure of 
her uncle, in the little crayon sketch. 

** Se would have joyed to behold us thus," she said, softly. 

** It is my happy pride to believe he would," returned Fermor. 
** His likeness was my chief comfort in seeing that picture here. 
Had it not been for its containing his portrait, I should have 
been less able to resist the jealous fancies and fears that beset 
xne whenever I looked at it. You would wonder at my weak- 
ness,— my folly, — were you to know the hundred and one vague 
dreads my heart conjured up to torment me with, lest your love 
for Italy, your associations with its past scenes, your predilec- 
tion, your regret, your — I know not what, — ^might have had the 
principal share in your bringing away that particular sketch 
from your old home." 

" While we are making confession of follies and fancies," she 
said, "suppose I tell you why I brought that sketch, of all 
others, from dear Heathcote. Do you remember the morning 
you found'me out in my den P " 

" Do I remember it, Kate P You ask me that P " 

" Well, then, partly for the sake of my dear uncle's likeness, 
—partly for the sake of one who that morning seemed to take 
a strange fancy to this bit of drawing-paper, — I brought it with 
me. All the while you were there, in the den," you — ^you held it 
in your hand." \^i 

The reply to this— not spoken, but expressed with an eloquence 
of its own — ^made Kate say, in a tone of archness that scarcely 
veiled its tender feeling, — " Do you remember, too, that morn- 
ing, our standing together, looking at this sketch, side by side P 
—so close, that I found a tumult in my heart which taught 
me to make good my retreat in time, lest it should, by some 
mysterious means, reach your knowledge, and betray to you 
more than its own mistress well understood at the time. How 
comes it that an instinct prompted m© toTwVCcAtvfi 'Casj^,^j».^ 
that I now bo reokleaaly remain P How corner Vt ^i)a»X»^xia«^^*^ 
iu>mphm of the Iron Cousin's vice-grip ol ^Nie VsccA, «sx^^^^ 
mat myself 80 contentedly locked mt\im tVe xaot^ ^orscx 
le of bis arm ? " 
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" Do you know, Kate, wheneyer you call me by that title in 
fatore, I intend to take my revenge on those lips for the many 
pangs their honied stings made me at one time endure from its 
repetition, with sundry fleers appended, which made me wince, 
and doubt that any liking could lurk beneath. Mind» I tell you 
this openly and fairly, that you may know the penalty you 
incur, wheneyer you name me thus again/' 

" But what shall I call you P " 

"Call me Fermor — ^let me haye the delicious sound of my 
name from that mouth. I dare not allow myself the transport of 
hearing it, a short time since, when I dreaded my own courage 
to resist the terribly potent-gentle effect it had to shake my 
heart from its yowed faith and honour to what I believed existed 
between yourself and Cecil." 

" Cecil ! " was the only word for which Kate's astonishment 
had yoice. 

".Cecil — Cecil Lascelles. I fancied that he was the powerful 
incentiye to the self-reform and self-perfectioning which I behdd. 
I could perceive that some all-sufficing cause, some imperative 
motive, existed to work the change I witnessed. I could see 
that some softening influence had sprung up in that heart, to 
teach it its best wisdom, its truest strength, its natural great- 
ness. How could I doubt that this influence must be loveP 
And, from everything by which I could judge, how could I 
doubt that this love — which the Iron Cousin would have perished 
to gain— was for Cecil P All that was left for me was to turn 
the force and hardness of character imputed to me into] a 
strength of endurance which should enable me to sustain the 
perpetual struggle between my passion and my sense of 
right. Perhaps even your belief in the iron quality of my 
nature might be enhanced, could you know the trial its for- 
titude sustained, in beholding you constantly ; in recognizing 
more fully on each occasion the genuine beauty of your cha- 
racter developed in its truth of nobleness and gentleness by 
adversity in trial ; in perceiving how unerringly I had always 
distinguished its real charm beneath the early petulance of 
youth and spoiling ; in feeling this charm each day more subtly 
Bbe&l upon my heart, undermine its courage, vanquish its powen 
of resistance, and Bu\idue \\. -wliiolly to one single and over- 
mastering desire o£ poBfteasvu^ \)q2» xa»X.^M^«es^ ^\^^ «^i tAuder I 
womanhood for my oY?ii—m^\o^e— ^-5 ^'^^^- ^q^\^^\sss^\ 
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guessed an iota of the emotions that were perpetnallj warring 
within me, and assailing ./ this poor citadel of man/ you might 
indeed have had some cause to call me the Iron Cousin/* 

" And how should I have guessed that he could he open to 
such attacks P I thought his heart made of sterner stuff— invul- 
nerahle, uninvadahle, impregnahle, invincible ; above all, by any 
impression that his wayward, perverse, ungracious Cousin Kate 
could produce. I thought he knew her faults, contemned them, 
and well-nigh despised and disliked herself for their sake/' 
>■ *' He loved her but too T^ell for his own peace, when she was 
most perverse and ungracious — most unlike her present gentle, 
womanly self, my Kate," he replied. " But how could he help 
adoring her, when he beheld her shine forth in her own natural 
grace and perfection — self-redeemed, self-perfected P ** 

*• If it indeed be so, Fermor," she said, turning her eyes full 
upon him, beaming with affection and confidence, and grateful 
emotion ; " if it indeed be that I am reclaimed from my own 
former unworthiness, it is, as you have said, that there was a 
powerful influence at work — the influence of " 

She hesitated ; with a crimson cheek. 

" I said it was the influence of love. You will not deny it, 
Kate, mine P *' he whispered. 

"The influence of love," she repeated softly, yet firmly. 
** Love as strong as it was long unconscious. Love for, — not 
for Cecil Lascelles, — ^but for Fermor Worthington. Through- 
out my life, ever since the moment I first beheld him, that life 
has been swayed, slowly but surely, gradually but effectually, 
to its best happiness, by the influence of— the Iron Cousin." 

" I gave you fair warning, Kate. Take the consequence ! " 



And here this story fitly ends : since the reader's imagination 
will hardly have failed to suggest how Miss Alicia White con- 
soled herself for Mr. Worthington-of-Worthington-Court's clos- 
ing explicit speech, by lending ear to the lisped "pretty 
speeches " of the gallant young officer ; and by suffering them 
to win her consent that she would, all in good timft^ «i.<:^ssfl^^?v 
her White of Egg— hamship for tlie style «iXi\Vh}(\ft ^tjlVs&q^^ 
parlance) of'Mitbeth Henry ThmytYie." ^. ^ 

^ Or how Ben Dimble received as a wiie, " cvp^e^.^^^^^^!^ 
fjU a marnage-porUon from the ** gruxa \>xo^^ ^\)X»fi> •» 
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liow tlicj lived ia the pleasant school-cottage together^—Buth 
having been appointed head-monitress. 

Or how Miles Oatland swam into the good graces of Mr. 
Chalkby, on the tide of public opinion ; and how pretty Lucy 
was permitted to marry the man of her heart, as *• a young 
fellow considered to be a very superior person." 

Neither will the reader's discernment have been, at a loss to 
comprehend how Cecil Lascelles did but act in character with 
his constitutional susceptibility to present impressions, when he 
allowed his memoryof Kate Ireton to become merged in the image 
of the fair young creature who chanced to be his fellow-voyager 
during the passage out. The constant companionship of sldp- 
board, the familiarity and intimacy it promoted, with one whose 
vivacity, beauty, and undisguised partiality for his society, in- 
sensibly drew him towards her, combined to generate an attach- 
ment which consoled him for the hopelessness of that he had 
lately cherished. He had seen how irrevocably — although una- 
vowedly, even to herself— Kate's love was given to Fermor 
Worthington ; and Cecil learned to rejoice at having met with 
a woman whose fresh, ingenuous affections were his, almost 
before he had made an attempt to win them. 

He wrote a letter to Kate, not long after his marriage, telling 
her that the friendship she had proffered him would, he knew, 
take generous delight in his present happiness ; at the same time 
delicately expressing a trust that she herself might yet be enabled 
to send him like intelligence of her own. 

By one of the earliest vessels that sailed from England, ha 
received a warm reply, joyfully apprisin'^ him of his friends' 
mutual, full, and wedded content, signed — " Kate Worthington." 

** When I agreed to have Fermor for a husband, I expected 
him to be my ' lord and Iron master,' as a matter of coniM 
Cecil," she wrote, in one part of her letter; "but even in abj^l^ 
ing mastery, he contrives to have his own way. He has invented 
a method of making nie dearly remember it, if ever I indulge is 
the old saucy epithet ; so that I dare not now for my life-— nif 
lips, I mean—- hint at calling him * The Ieon Cousin.' " 



THE END. 
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^4 British Butterflies. W. S. Coleman. 

25 The Rat, its History, with Anecdotes 

by Uncle James (]«. (id.) 

26 Dogs,tlieir Management, &c.(l«.6(f.) 

Edward Mayhew. 
S7 Hints for Farmers. R. Scott Bum, 

28 British Birds' Eggs and Nests. 

Rev. J. C, Atkinson. 

29 British Timber Trees (]«. 6d.) 

Bletjkam. 
SO Wild Flowers {2s.} Spencer Thomson, 



BOUTLEDGE'S HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 



Fcap. 8vo, price Sixpence each, cloth Ifmp. 

1 THE COOK'S OWN BOOK; a Manual of Cookery for the Kitchen and the 

Cottage. By Gboroiana Hill. With Practical Illustrations. 

2 THE LADY'S LETTER WRITER. ) Wifh Applications for Situa- 

V tions. Forms of Address to 

3 THE GENTLEMAN'S LETTER WRITER.) Per-onsof Title, &c 

4 VILLAGE MUSEUM ; or. How we Gathered Proflt with Pl«u.>u%. ^^ ^«««« 

C. T. HOARC. 



• . 



;- I 



( 



ROUTLEDQE'S CHEAP LITERATURE. 



BY GAXTTAZlff MARR^AT. 



Price 8«. eacba boards; or 2*. lU. cloth gilt. 
Mtdshtphaiv East. 
pctbr simplb. 
Kino's Owir. 

Rattlin tub Rbbpbb. (Edited.) 
Jacob Faithful. 
Japhbt iif Srarch op a WAtnmB,. 
Pacba op Many Talks. 



Valrris. 
Nb^tom Forbtbr. 
Ooo FiKfTDs or, SiurlOT-] 
Poach BR. 
Phantom Ship. 
PBRcrvAL Krknb. 
FaAMK Mii.OMAr. 



BY THB RZOHT HON. B. DZSBABLZ 

Price 1«. 6d. etch, bowds. 

Thb YomtQ DuKX. I CoirnrGSBr. 

Tancreo. I Sybil. 

Venktia. I Alrot. 

i^NTABIin FLBMIVC. I IXIOMT. 

Price tff. eaeb, boards ; or, in cloth, St. SdL 
Hbrribtta Tbmplb. I ViTiAir Cact. 



BY J. F. GOOPBR. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Elghteenpence each, boards ; or, in dotb« fg. 



Last op thb Mohicaxb. 

Spy. 

Lionel Lixcoln. 

Pilot. 

Pioneers. 

Sea Lions. 

Borderers* or Heathcotet. 

Bravo. 

Homeward Bound. 

Afloat and Ashorb. 

Satanstob. 

Wyandotte. 

Mark's Rebf. 



Dbbrslaybr. 
Oak Openings. 
Pathpindbr. 
Headsman. 
Water Wirtn. 
Ttvo Admirals. 
Miles Wallinvporo. 

PftAIRIE. 

Red Rover. 
Eve Ekpinoham. 

HEIDENMAL'ER. 

Prbcaltion. 
Jack Tikb. 



BY "VIT. H. AINSVrORTZZ. 

Price U. 6d. each, boards. 
Misrr's Dauohtbr. Crichton. 

Guy Kawkks. Roo;\voud. 

Spkndthript. Star Cuambbr. 

Windsor Cabtle. 

Price i», eath, boards i or in cloth gilt, is, 6d. 
Tower OF London. { Mkrvyn CLfTHEnoB. 

Old St. Paul's. I Flitch or Bacon. 

Lancasuirk Witches. | OvtNODBAN Granob. 

Ballads, Illustrated. 



BY FRBDERICK 6BRSTABCKER. 

In fcap. 8vo, price U. erf. each, boards. 
Wild Sports op the Far West. | Pirates of thb Mississip 

Price 2s. boards, or cl 2a. Gd, 
Two Convicts. \ ^kcw ^^^ U\m«rlf 

\ tv^\«« 

K SA\lJOrf% Kos¥:^*T>JVc»%. 



FjtATHSRKD A.11&OW. 



W -V^i Qk^^Vi^^, 



ROUTLEDGES CHEAP LITERATURE. 



1^ 



BY O. P. R. JAMBS. 

Price 1«., boards. 
Maroarbt Graham. 



Price l«.6(f. 

AaTNCOURT. 

Arabella Stuart. 
Arkah Nbil. 
Attila. 
Bbauchamp. 
Castklnbau. 

CASTLB op EHRBNSTBIir. 

Charlks Tvrrbll. 

Delaware. 

Dr L'Ormb. 

False Heir. 

Forest Days* 

Forgery. 

Gentleman OFTHB Old School. 



each, boards. 

Hbioiclbbrg. 

jACQUEniB. 

Kino's High vita r. 

Man-at-Arms. 

Mary of Burounov. 

My Aunt Pontvpool. 

Onb fN A Tuousamd. 

Robber. 

Rose D'Albrxt. 

Russell. 

Sir Theodorb Brooohton. 

Stepmother. 

Whim and its Consequbncbs. 

Dark Scbnrs of History. 



BRrOAND. 

Convict. 

Darnlby. 

Gipsv. 

GoWRIB. 

Mo RLE Y ERNSTBIW. 

Richelieu. 
Black Eaolb. 



Price 2f. each, boards ; or, in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 

Hbnry Masterton. 

Hknry op GuibB. 

huouknot. 

John Marston Hall* 

Philip Auausxua. 

Smuooler. . 

Woodman. 



Mary of Lorraine. 
Lboendsofthb Black Watch. 
Arthur Blane. 
Highlanders of Glkv Ora, 
Thb Romance of War, 
The Aioe-oe-Camp. 
Scottish Cavalibb. 
Lucy Ardbn. 



BY JAMES GRANT. 

Price 2«. each, or 2«. 6d. cloth. 



Philip Rollo. 

Frank Hilton. 

The Yellow Frioatje. 

Henry Ooilvib. 

Janb Sbton. 

Bothwbli.; or. The Days of 

Mary Queen ot Scots. 
Olivbr Ellis. 



BY VfT. H. MAX'Vir&Z.I.. 

Price 1«. BcU each, boards. 
Captain O'Sullivan. I Flood and Fibld. 

Wild Sports of thb West. | 

Price 2«. each, boards { or in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Stories of Waterloo. I Hbctor O'Halloran. 

Luck is Everything. I Captain Blakb{ or. My Life. 

Thb Bivouac I 



By tbe Autbor of ''iVHZTEFRZARS." 

In fcHp^ Bro, price 3*. t Khf bo vds i ur Id cloth flilE, Zi. ftif. 
WHiTKFBrAnB[ pr, The Uartf >^f ma^^^^. p T 'r|ip Unyn of 

Trr Ma^p op Orlicans. 




HUU I LLUUL & UU/s UHLAP LITERATURE. 



MARRTAT'S, COOPER'S, 

Oqs Shilling em;li. 
PETER SIMPLE, 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
MIDSHIPMAN EAST. 
KING'S OWN. 
THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
VALERIE, 

NEWTON FORSTER. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A 

FATHER, 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
THE SPY. 
THE PILOT. 
THE PATHFINDER. 



& DISRAELI'S NOVELS, 

THE DEER SLAYER, 

THE RED ROVER. 

THE BRAVO. 

LIONEL LINCO$<N. 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 

SYBIL 

CONINGSBY, 

CONTARINI FLEMJKG. 

TANCRED. 

THE YOUNG DU?E. 

VEKETIA. 

AJiROY, 



*** A Volumft of e^h Series issued Konthljr- 

RAILWAY LITERATURE.-NEW VOLUMES, 



IRON COUSIN, OR MUTUAL 
INFLUENCE* 

VAN DARRKLL. 

By Mift.s PicKEkjNrj, lif, G(Z. 
MAXWELL^S DARK LADY 

OF DOONA. 1.^. 
LOVE TALES 



HALF - HOURS WITH FO- 
REIGN AUTHORS- i^. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES 
ROUND THE TVORLD. 

% D'EuEs, 2^, 
^GRANT'S (JAMES) CAPTAIN 

OF THE GUARD. '2s. 
CITY BANKER (THE). Byjthe 



Erlitf^rl by G. K Knsfisrhif. Xj. Author of " WmTEFRiAtts." 

*•* GmtjH, a. Liat of 500 other VoloTnes, or appT^cation* 

NEW SPORTING PUBUCATIONS. | 

REMINISCENCES of "the late THOMAS ASHETOK' 

SMITH, KSQ. By Sia J. E.uuiley Wilmot. With Portrait and 
UlustrationB, post 8vo, cloth. 2s. Gd. 

TOMMIEBEa SHOOTINGS (The), or the Adventures 

of U)r:kney Sportsmoii on the Scotch Moors. By Daviu J^Aisra. I 
With Iliustratiotis^ ftap. 8vo, boards. SJa. 6ti. 

LIFE OF A NAG HORSE, By Frederic Taylor. With 

Uirections Tor Brefikwii^^ and Training Horses. Poap 8vo, bda. 1* 

HORSES AND HOUNDS. By Scrutator, A Practical 

1 reatise oti their Management, With IHustrations by H ^Riuiov 
Wehv Fcap. 8vo, hoards. 2*. 

mm \ i FARBiN fiMTsniTriw ydrkTsii, walker smET. 



